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Challenge 


IT TLE time need be wasted in exposing or denouncing 
the latest crime of the Nazis. Their actions are 
eloquent enough, and it is sufficient to say that Hitler’s 
technique of aggression has reached new peaks of cynical 
brutality. The usual features of a Nazi stroke have been 
repeated. There was no provocation on the part of the 
victims—even Dr Goebbels does not pretend that there 
was. The excuse of the necessity to forestall the Allies 
deceives nobody; there is no evidence whatever that any 
Allied action against Scandinavia was contemplated except 
for the placing of mines at points in Norwegian territorial 
waters where they could not inconvenience legitimate ship- 
ping. ‘This was not done until after the Nazis had moved; 
and it is, in any case, the merest drop in the bucket of 
illegality. Denmark and Norway are harmless, peaceful, 
inoffensive countries with liberal traditions, standards of 
culture and humanitarian principles as praiseworthy as the 
Nazi philosophy of force is damnable. But none of their 
Qualities, none of their efforts to preserve neutrality in 
word and deed, have saved them. Denmark— invited less 
than a year ago to sign a treaty of non-aggression: with 
Germany—has submitted perforce to occupation and is 
already being looted. Norway, with a few hours’ more 
notice, had time to resist and is being attacked by German 
invaders. Two more victims have been added to the long 
list; two more crimes have been added to the calendar for 
Which retribution will be exacted. 

This is no time, however, for moralising. At last, Hitler 
has committed one of his crimes within reach of the British 
Navy. It is a time for action, and action is being taken. 
Events have moved so rapidly that narration cannot over- 
take them. The British mines were laid at three points 
on the Norwegian coast at dawn on Monday. The Nazi 
invaders were already on the move, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing they occupied Copenhagen and many other points in 
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Denmark, advanced on Oslo and poured out of the “ mer- 
chant” ships in which they had lain disguised in Bergen, 
Trondheim and Narvik. We cannot yet say whether the 
British Navy could reasonably have been expected to pre- 
vent these landings, but at least no charge of dilatoriness 
can be brought against the counter-attack. Within 24 hours 
of the Germans’ landing, the British Navy was in action. 
The landing force at Narvik had been crippled in a very 
gallant attack by an inferior force of British destroyers, 
and the main body of the Fleet was engaged in the double 
task of hunting down the German Navy and cutting the 
lines of communication between the Germans in Norway 
and their bases. 

At the moment that this issue of The Economist goes to 
press the battle is apparently still raging, information is 
scanty and the issue is still undecided. Any assessment of 
the new aspect that has suddenly been put upon the war is 
necessarily hypothetical and hazardous. Some conclusions, 
nevertheless, can already be drawn. For example, certain 
consequences flow from the occupation of Denmark, 
whether or not the Germans are later driven out. Denmark 
has been of value to the Nazis as a channel by which they 
could obtain certain supplies of foodstuffs—particularly 
of the vital fats—from the outside world. Denmark’s agri- 
culture works by the technique of conversion: imported 
feeding stuffs are converted into pigs, cows, bacon, milk 
and butter. For the next few months Germany will get the 
whole of Denmark’s exports instead of part, since the 
stocks of feeding stuffs already in the country, together 
with the summer’s grass, will carry the country through to 
the autumn. But when the grass fails and no more grain 
can be imported, Denmark will be a liability, not an asset, 
to the Nazis. We also lose, of course, by the amount of 
food we have been buying from Denmark; but we can buy 
it elsewhere, we shall have the bulk of Denmark's ships 
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to carry it in, and we shall no longer have to provide 
shipping for Denmark’s imports. Denmark, in itself, is 
of much less use to Hitler as a possession than as a neutral; 
it was occupied only as a stepping-stone to Norway. 

Norway itself would be a prize for the Nazis if they 
could seize and hold it. The gains would not be directly 
economic, but on the strategic side they would be immense, 
and on the moral front it would be a major victory to 
demonstrate to all the world that the neutral which is nearly 
the most accessible of all to Great Britain could yet be 
snatched from under our noses. Without much doubt, the 
Nazis hoped, by seizing the Norwegian capital and gov- 
ernment, to secure as immediate an acceptance of their 
“ protection” as in Denmark, so that the British, when 
they came, could be told that not even the Norwegians 
wanted them. This plot miscarried. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment was neither captured nor intimidated, but is fight- 
ing with bravery and with great success, and though the 
precariousness of the German communications might not 
have mattered if the country could have been occupied at 
a single blow, to fight a campaign across the disputed—or 
hostile—Skagerrak is a very different matter. It was a 
terrific gamble; but it seems to have failed. 

The position of Sweden is anomalous and mysterious. 
The Germans have imposed neutrality, which has been 
accepted by Stockholm. But why did the Germans want 
a neutral Sweden? Three reasons suggest themselves. The 
first is that Sweden has a considerable army; since speed 
was essential to their plan, the Germans did not want to 
have a fight on their hands, knowing that once they suc- 
ceeded in occupying Norway and Denmark, Sweden was, 
in any case, in their power. Secondly, Soviet Russia may 
have demanded that Sweden be left untouched. Or, thirdly, 
since the Nazis knew that, even if they held Southern Nor- 
way, they could not prevent an Allied occupation of Narvik 
(whose only communications with the rest of Norway are 
by sea), they hoped by maintaining Swedish neutrality to 
prevent the Allies from going on to the iron ore mines, 
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whose vital importance is explained—together with that 
of other economic aspects—on a later page. 

Now that the Norwegian expedition has turned into a 
fight instead of a seizure, however, the Nazis must be jp 
a dilemma over Sweden. If she remains neutral, they can 
get to their troops in Norway only by sea or by air. If, on 
the other hand, they force Sweden into the war, on either 
side, the iron ore—on which they depend as much as on 
any other thing outside their own borders—is in all prob- 
ability lost to them. That when power politics are being 
played so ruthlessly on their own borders, the Swedes 
should take refuge in neutrality lends a touch of farce to 
the whole affair. Neutrality will not save them from a Nazi 
attack; it might help to make them defenceless before such 
an attack when it comes. They cannot stay neutral; they 
will have to choose their side, if they ever hope to have 
another free choice to make in the future. 

The part that the attack on Scandinavia is to play in 
Hitler’s grand strategy is not yet clear. But it begins to look 
as if he is staking everything on winning this summer. If 
he cannot do so, his position will be desperate next winter, 
for the absorption of Denmark will reduce his food supply 
while the freezing of the Baltic will virtually stop his sup- 
plies of Swedish ore, even if he is by that time undisputed 
master of the Scandinavian peninsula. If this is his posi- 
tion, we must expect further desperate throws, whatever 
the outcome in Norway. 

There is one other consideration that must not be for- 
gotten. President Roosevelt said on Tuesday that the inva- 
sion of Denmark and Norway would make Americans think 
more than they had done hitherto of the potentialities of 
war. We who lived in England through 1938 and 1939 
know the death agonies of cherished illusions and the birth 
pains of resolution from which the Americans are suffer- 
ing. From the enjoyment of a clear conscience, a clear 
vision of duty to be done, and a clear sight of where the 
interest of all who believe in freedom lies, we can offer 
them our most sincere sympathy. 


Putting Men to Work 


HERE is sound sense in the Civil Service division 
of administration into plans, intelligence and opera- 
tions. The putting of more men and more women to 
war work, for instance, is first and foremost a matter for 
broad decisions of policy. Long-range plans are needed 
for a much swifter rate of war output and for the trans- 
fer and training of workers to meet these requirements in 
advance. But plans are futile and planners helpless without 
information about the resources available and detailed 
machinery to fit workers into jobs. The task of intelligence 
has begun—belatedly; a limited census of labour in war 
industries has been ordered. But the present haphazard 
search for skilled workers by individual firms on war work 
reveals the need for machinery to find and place the men 
and women needed. 

The machinery already exists in posse. Thirty-odd years 
ago Labour Exchanges were set up to do precisely this 
work of placing; and in the last war the transfer and re- 
cruitment of war workers was done to a notable degree 
by the exchanges of the Ministry of Labour. Unfortu- 
nately, the armistice period between 1918 and 1939 saw 
a deterioration in the positive functions of the exchanges. 
The continuance of unemployment at between 134 millions 
and 2 millions or more meant that the focus of the ex- 
changes’ work was the payment of maintenance money to 
the workless. The bias of work at almost every exchange 
became paying, not placing. 

Yet no country has the machinery Britain possesses to 
fit workers to work and vice versa. At the exchanges all 
the unemployed are registered and, in theory, all the 
vacancies for workers are reported. Officials are specialised 
in keeping contact with the needs of industry and in sift- 
ing the qualities of the registered workless. There are 
regional clearing houses for the pooling of vacancies; and 
a national clearing house to leave no worker out of touch 
with any job, however distant. And the bias of the ex- 
changes’ duties towards mere payment and maintenance 


is ripe to be broken down as the volume of unemployment 
shrinks and war work grows. 

Up to now, the operation of the exchanges has been re- 
garded as merely a departmental matter for the Ministry 
of Labour to settle. The exchanges have lost the vital 
qualities envisaged by their pioneer sponsors a generation 
ago. There is a lack of drive and initiative. Applicants 
wait long periods, an hour or more, for attention—when 
a delay of minutes in, say, post offices is regarded as grossly 
inefficient. And, on the side of vacancy work, the record is 
one of short staffs, delay and neglect. Less than 30 per 
cent. of the jobs found by wholly unemployed persons are 
filled by the Labour Exchanges. Placing is undertaken 
gratis for employers and workers; there is no financial 
yardstick for inefficiency, as there is on the “dole” and 
insurance side, where the test is the solvency of the Un- 
employment Fund, made up by contributions from 
employers, workers and the Government. 

The time is overdue to rebalance the work of the 
exchanges whose primary function at the outset was em- 
ployment, not unemployment. The existing machinery of 
vacancy work is thorough though undermanned, and its 
officers are able but mostly underpaid. There is little 
doubt that vacancy officers at employment exchanges are 
strategically well placed to find the right man for the 
right job. It is their function to select suitable applicants 
from the live register of the unemployed, to know them 
personally and to offer their services to employers. Five 
years’ records of the experience and qualifications of every 
worker who falls idle are kept at every exchange. It is 
clearly wrong and wasteful that this system should be 
generally by-passed. Employers advertise vacancies in 
the Press and choose their recruits, often very much at 
random, from scores of applicants. The fact that a very 
large proportion of the unemployed are, in fact, moving 
from job to job is not due only to the changeability of 
industry and the fluidity of labour. It is due also to the 
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sheer misplacing of workers and the persistence of hit-and- 
miss methods of recruitment vastly inferior to the care and 
accuracy of the exchanges. The wastage due to misplace- 
ment of labour and intermittent unemployment is as crucial 
in war as it is lamentable in peace. 

What can be done, therefore, to improve and extend the 
vacancy work of the Ministry’s exchanges? It is important 
to recognise here that the war itself is already rapidly 
dissolving old resistances to the use of the exchanges. 
Sheer scarcity of many classes of workers has driven 
employers, who in the past were prejudiced against the 
exchanges, to use them. In some districts exchange man- 
agers have got together committees of local employers 
and trade unionists to study the live register of unem- 
ployed, to devise ways and means of finding places for 
unemployed skilled and partly skilled workers. Over-hasty 
resort to the recruitment of wholly inexperienced persons 
is thereby minimised; and the Ministry is assisting firms 
to scour the country for special types of labour. 

Great pressure is being put on the whole vacancy 
mechanism. The effect of this wartime pressure must be 
that recruitment through casual foremen’s contacts, notices 
posted at factory gates and advertisements in the Press, 
will be largely replaced by the official system. It is inevit- 
able that a great deal more money must be spent on vacancy 
work. Better facilities for training officials in knowledge of 
the manual processes of industry; better space in exchanges 
for interviews and less congestion; more elaborate provi- 
sions for keeping carefully documented records about the 
qualifications of each worker; all these things are (as one 
of the admirable PEP broadsheets* urges) essential to the 
solution of Britain’s wartime man-power problem. 

Nor is it simply a question of placing the workless of 
before the war. Under the stress of war conditions, the char- 
acter of unemployment and distress is undergoing profound 
changes. The impact of war upon civilian trades and the 
operation of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations have 
meant a fundamental change in the personnel of the unem- 
ployed. Compared with 1923, the number of people 
attached to non-factory occupations, retail distribution, 
personal service, clerical work, entertainments, sport and 
local government service has increased by over 60 per cent. 
It is these classes, containing a vast number of people who 
have either never come within the insured groups or are, 
for peculiar reasons, unfamiliar with the employment ex- 
change mechanism, whose personal lives are being most 
profoundly affected by the war. And, in addition to women, 
they are war’s great labour reserve. The forces themselves, 
unlike the Army of the last war, are indeed drawing heavily 
upon these groups; someone has called the latest age groups 
called up an “ army of clerks ”; A.R.P. provides paid work 
for a quarter of a million people also drawn largely from 
the same group of non-factory workers. But a walk along 
any street in any evacuation area shows how the war has 
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affected the small shopkeeper and his family; and unem- 
ployment is widespread. Distress among these people, who 

in the main have enjoyed exceptional prosperity during the 

past decade, was mainly dealt with before the war by the 

local public assistance committees. Now the bulk of it has 

been taken over by the Unemployment Assistance Board, 

shortly to be re-named the Assistance Board. And it is in 

their and the nation’s interest that the exchanges should 

be capable of finding them war work as soon as the scale 

of war output is sufficient to fit them in. 

These two trends, the enforced greater use of the ex- 
changes as employment agencies and the increased inci- 
dence of distress among non-insured people, jointly give 
a clue to the needed organisation of the unemployment ser- 
vices, not only now, but also after the war. Now it is full 
mobilisation of the population that is imperative. After the 
war, it will be necessary for the Ministry of Labour to 
possess a placing and vacancy service adequate to meet the 
needs of demobilisation, from the forces and from war 
work; re-employment will be the main problem facing 
society; in the short period the problem will be how to find 
remunerative work of any kind for people who have been 
munition workers, firemen or soldiers, but who are qualified 
in peace to be engineers, solicitors’ clerks and shop assis- 
tants; in the long period the problem will be to get the 
population back into the employments for which they are 
best suited. Vacancy work, then as now, will be merged 
with the care of distress. The vacancy work of the Ministry 
of Labour will have to be expanded greatly—but along 
the lines of individual case work on enlightened Assistance 
Board principles. War and its aftermath give the Ministry 
and its exchanges a pivotal importance. 

The time has come to translate into practice the old 
principle that vacancy work is the “ primary function ” of 
the employment exchanges. As the industrial pressure of 
war raises the proportion of unemployed persons placed in 
employment through the exchanges, the number of vacancy 
organisers and the facilities for their work will have to be 
increased greatly. It may well be that one of the reasons 
why the Control of Employment Act, which gives power 
to the Minister of Labour to sanction the engagement or re- 
engagement of all workers in industry, has not yet been put 
into operation is the sheer inadequacy of the employment 
exchanges to do the job. The moment is very near when the 
Allied war effort will demand, not necessarily the imple- 
mentation of this Act, but at any rate the mobilisation by 
some means of the country’s entire resources of labour. 
Plans must be made; that is the duty of the Cabinet, the 
Ministry of Supply, employers and trade unions. Intelli- 
gence must be gathered as a guide to numbers; that is the 
duty of the Ministry of Labour. Machinery to execute all 
demands must be made; that is the operational task of the 
exchanges. If there is any way, off the high seas, where 
Britain excels Nazi Germany it is in the efficient use of her 
man-power; but without the full range of successful plans, 
intelligence and operations, even that advantage may be 
lost in delay and wastage. 


Soviet Agriculture 


NE of the fears to which last year’s German-Soviet 
Pact gave rise was that the vast agricultural resources 

of the U.S.S.R. would be secured by Germany to supple- 
ment her war effort. Since then, the difficulties, political, 
commercial and transport, in the way of any large and 
rapid expansion have been much stressed in Allied com- 
ment; and the actual volume of goods passing to the Reich 
has not grown alarmingly. But since it is two totalitarian 
States that are concerned it is realised that many of these 
difficulties may be overcome by official fiat, though the trans- 
port obstacles (canvassed in an article in The Economist 
on March 9, 1940, page 412) must prove more obdurate. 
It is clear that great changes in Soviet farming, and still 
more in Soviet trade policy, would have to be made to 
reorient Soviet agriculture to meet Germany’s crucial war 
needs. Many of the products which Germany requires are 


either not produced at all in the Soviet Union to-day or 
have not, up to now, been available for export in anything 
like the required quantities. Almost everywhere Russian 
exports, which are relatively small, fall short of German 
needs. Tropical products—rubber most important of all— 
are not found. Russian production of cotton, jute, oilseeds 
and other sources of vegetable fats, meat, fish and eggs 
would have to be greatly expanded. (The figures for food- 
stuffs were given in The Economist of September 16, 
1939, pages 515-6. Figures of all important agricultural 
products will be found in “ The Economic Alignment ” 
in The Economist of December 16, 1939—also published 
separately in pamphlet form.) 

But, over the rest of the field of agricultural production 
the prospects of effective Soviet aid to Germany are more 
favourable. By an expansion of the area sown to wheat and 
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rye, combined with good harvests and the curtailment of 
home consumption, it might be possible to build up an ex- 
port sufficient to meet German requirements of those grains 
quite shortly. In feeding stuffs Russia could be, and has 
already been, of considerable assistance. While maize, the 
most important feeding stuff of all, would be missing (the 
maize imports of Greater Germany in 1934-37 amounted 
to 1.5 million tons annually and Russia’s average exports 
in that period amounted to only 39,000 tons), German re- 
quirements of barley and oats could be met without great 
difficulty. 

_ Comprehensive and effective assistance on a scale suffi- 
cient to affect materially the outcome of the war is another 
matter. Twenty-two years of Bolshevik rule have produced 
some improvement in the total agricultural production of 
the U.S.S.R. But, as the following table shows, that im- 
provement, which is comparatively recent, has not been 
very spectacular, even in the last ten years or so, the first 
period in which the pre-1914 output was caught up and 

Soviet AGRICULTURE 
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Figures from Memorandum No. 12 of the Birmingham Bureau of Research 
on Russian Economic Conditions. 

It has been impossible to show anything in agriculture 
comparable to the achievements of the Soviets in equip- 
ping themselves with manufacturing plant. But, even so, 
the changes of the last ten years have been striking and 
fundamental. In brief, the trend has been to replace peasant 
farming by collective farms and State farms, co-ordinated 
and equipped by regional machine tractor stations, fur- 
nishing machinery and machine drivers. Only stock-raising, 
where Soviet achievements still stay obstinately below 
Tsarist levels, has remained predominantly in the hands 
of individual peasants. In 1938 there were 3,961 State 
farms averaging 2,691 sown hectares each; 242,000 col- 
lective farms averaging 484.6 sown hectares each and em- 
bracing 18,800,000 peasant holdings; and only 1,300,000 
independent peasant holdings. 

The key to these changes in organisation has been 
mechanisation. In 1938 there were 6,358 machine tractor 
stations, and in them the bulk of the machinery used in 
Soviet farming is concentrated. They serve the collective 
farms on a contractual basis and are paid in kind. They 
serve well over 90 per cent. of the sown area of Russia; and 
the concentration of machinery in these stations reinforces, 
in the context of Soviet central planning, the concentra- 
tion of production in the collective and State farms. 

The spread of mechanical aids tells its own tale. Be- 
tween 1928 and 1938 the number of mechanical tractors in 
use rose from 26,700 to 483,500; the number of combines 
from practically none to 153,800; and the number of lorries 
from 700 to 195,800. In 1928 the proportion of threshing 
done by mechanical means was 1.3 per cent.; in 1938 it was 
95 per cent. And, in the same period, sowing by hand fell 
from 74.4 per cent. to 12.8 per cent. and harvesting by 
scythe and sickle from 44.4 per cent. to 8.5 per cent. 

That is not to say that, as yet, the expansion in produc- 
tion has been really commensurate with the spread of 
machinery. In 1913 Russia, on a comparable area, pro- 
duced 800-820 million metric quintals of grains. This out- 
put was never reached again until 1933; in 1937, a record 
year, the grains harvest was 1,000-1,200 million metric 
quintals; and last year, the second best year in Soviet 
history, it was 950-1,050 millions. The cotton and seed 
crop last year was four times the 1913 figure; and the 
sugar beet harvest was double the pre-1914-18 level. 
Recent improvement is, of course, clearly marked. The 
average yield per hectare, 7.3 quintals in 1910-14 and 7.5 
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in 1928-32, was 9.1 in 1933-37. Machinery and collec- 
tivism are having their effect despite peasant conservatism. 

Peasant conservatism, however, is a factor that cannot 
be ignored in any assessment of Soviet farming’s future. 
It has been a brake on the wheel in the past decade, and 
will still not be easy to overcome in the next few years, 
The number of collective farms has increased from 33,300 
in 1928 to about 240,000 to-day, when collectivisation 
covers about {4 per cent. of peasant holdings. The change 
over from individual peasant holdings, accompanied as it 
has been by the secondary attempt to make the peasants 
good Communists, has been painful. There has been a 
shrewd suspicion that the collective farm may be an in- 
strument for the exploitation of the peasants in the interests 
of the urban workers. Collectivisation was itself introduced 
on a large scale in the autumn of 1929 with the mere 
collection of food as its principal object. 

The immediate necessity to sacrifice the peasants of 
Russia to the building up of a vast industrial equipment 
is now past; and the pressure to export agricultural pro- 
duce to pay for industrial imports reached its peak in 1931 
and has since died down. But it will still take a long time 
completely to break down the barriers to peasant co- 
operation that the Bolsheviks themselves have set up. 

The peasants’ wishes have been and will continue to be 
important. Since January, 1933, when a limited measure of 
private enterprise in agricultural production and marketing 
was permitted at the beginning of the second Five-Year 
Plan, the tendency has been for agricultural workers to 
give, wherever possible, more and more of their time to 
work for wages outside the collective farm and to the culti- 
vation of their own small patches of land. The inclination 
towards private enterprise has been unmistakable, and it 
has been admitied—and condemned—in numerous public 
pronouncements by leaders of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

These are more than growing pains. Socially and politi- 
cally they are very important; and, economically, they are 
a great hindrance to Soviet farming. Nevertheless, produc- 
tion has gone markedly ahead with the growing grip of 
collectivisation and mechanisation; and it is in the largely 
uncollectivised sector, that is, in stock-raising, where farm- 
ing has most notably lagged. The number of horses is much 
below the 1913 level. The number of sheep and goats is 
also below 1913; the number of cattle is about the same; 
and only the number of pigs is up. The outstanding failure, 
however, has been the failure of agricultural output to keep 
pace with the growth in population—139.7 millions in 
1913, 147 millions in 1926 and 170.5 millions in 1939. The 
urban population has doubled in thirteen years, from 26.3 
millions in 1926 to 55.9 millions last year. Nor is the gap— 
which in most recent years has, admittedly, been lessened 
by new high harvest figures—made up by imports; in 
1929-32, when production was most markedly below the 
trend of population and food rationing was in force, exports 
reached their peak. 

The fact is—and it is most important in any judgment 
on the scale of Soviet aid to Germany—that there is no 
necessary relation at all in the Soviets between the course 
of agricultural production and the course of agricultural 
exports. Complete State control over the home market and 
foreign trade means that it is possible, regardless of the 
demand for consumption, to withhold any desired pro- 
portion of total agricultural supplies for the purpose ol 
export. Exports are not large. They have never reached 
even half the level of Tsarist days; the greatest annual 
export of grains since the Revolution, for instance, was in 
1931, when 5,057,000 tons were sold abroad, against an 
annual average of 10,553,000 tons in 1909-13. But it is 
indicative of the peculiar relation between trade and pro- 
duction in Soviet Russia that 1931, the year of high record 
grain exports, was also a year when the grains harvest was 
the lowest on record and ration cards were in general use. 

The explanation is that a steadily growing proportion of 
produce is grown, not for local subsistence or local sale, 
but for the State. In Tsarist days the bulk of Russian farm 
produce was not for sale, but for local use. Now nearly 
two-fifths of all agricultural products are grown for the 
market, that is, to be bought—or requisitioned—by State 
trading organisations, the only trading organisations author- 
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ised. Nearly twice as much grain is grown for the market 
now as in 1913, and over three times as much as in 1926- 
27; half as much meat again is produced for sale as in 1913 
and three-quarters more than in 1926-27. And the State is 
the only large seller. 

Thus the decision as to the quantity of agricultural com- 
modities that might be made available to Germany will be 
a pulitical one made by the Government. In 1930, with a 

rains harvest of 834 million metric tons, 4% million tons 
were exported; in 1931, with a harvest of 693 million tons, 
as much as 5 million tons were exported; in 1937, with a 
harvest of 1084 million tons only 1} million tons were 
exported. There are clearly limits to the policy of central 
pre-emption, political limits suggested by the possible con- 
sequences of famine and discontent. But they are very 
wide limits, as past experience of the Soviet policy of ear- 
marking produce for export or military stocks has shown. 
Since 1933, it is true, exports of agricultural products have 
fallen away because the liquidation of external debts for 
equipment purchases had been largely carried through; but, 
even so, the supplies available for home consumption have 
not risen correspondingly, because of the accumulation of a 
war reserve. 


The Taxation 


AKING the profit out of war may be an unexception- 
T able proposition in economic policy and equity. But 
it is by no means simple to put into fiscal effect. A tax on 
wartime increases in profits is bound to involve more 
vexatious problems of assessment than a tax on total 
profits. The only experience we have of such an experi- 
ment in this country is the Excess Profits Duty, which 
remained in force from 1914 to 1921. During those seven 
years much trouble was involved in turning the duty into 
an efficient instrument of taxation, but by the time this 
had been achieved the day had come for its repeal. Its 
dusty precedents emerged for a brief spell in the National 
Defence Contribution (Mark I) in 1937. They have re- 
appeared, though only in part, in the Excess Profits Tax 
introduced in last September’s Budget. 

In the interval, an opportunity has been presented to 
the critics to expose the anomalies and inequities which 
the tax contains. Sir John Simon promised last September 
to consider such representations before the next Budget, 
and the memoranda which have been submitted by bodies 
like the Federation of British Industries and the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce show that E.P.T. 
has proved an easy target for objection in detail. Indeed, 
the Treasury might have spared itself and the business 
community a certain amount of trouble if it had followed 
the precedents of the Excess Profits Duty more closely, 
as it did in the first version of N.D.C. No general objec- 
tion in principle has been offered to a tax on the growth 
of profits as such, with the important reservation that 
companies pursuing a steady course of prosperity feel its 
incidence least. But the root technical difficulty in taxing 
any growth of profits is to ensure that the basic standard 
from which such a growth is measured shall be reasonable 
and fair to the taxpayer without prejudicing the revenue- 
getting potentialities of the tax. That difficulty forms the 
basis of the major objections which have been made to the 
Chancellor. 

At the beginning of the last war E.P.D. had a relatively 
fortunate birth, for the pre-1914 years on which standard 
profits were based were years of steady trade and reason- 
able profits. No substantial sector of industry was then 
suffering from the aftermath of depression, such as, say, 
the textile industry was still experiencing between 1935 
and 1937. Moreover, businesses had the option of choos- 
ing to pay E.P.D. on the excess of their profits over a 
given percentage of their capital (the capital standard) 
rather than on the excess over pre-war profits (the profits 
standard), and if they could show that their capital was 
not fully remunerated before 1914 or if it was exposed 
to risks which warranted more than the 6 per cent. statu- 
tory allowance on capital, they were allowed special treat- 
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In fine, then, the magnitude of Soviet economic aid (in 
farm products) to Germany depends upon the closeness of 
the two countries’ political intentions. Physically—apart 
from transport—there are no insuperable obstacles to a 
considerable expansion of Russian exports to the Reich, 
though peasant resistance to the New Farming is stubborn 
and still serious. The Government can divert supplies to 
export trade from stocks or consumption at its discretion; 
and there is no reason, for instance, why the 1938 export 
total of 2 million tons of grains should not be doubled, 
or even raised to the 1931 level of 5 million tons, at 
a stroke of the official pen. Wheat, rye, barley, oilcake, 
butter and sugar have been the chief agricultural exports; 
most of these have gone in greatest quantity to Britain in 
the past; and Russian sugar has almost all gone south to 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and China. Will the Soviet 
Government be disposed to divert the greater part of all 
these exports to Germany? Will the Soviet leaders be 
willing to squeeze still more for export out of home 
supplies? Will it prove possible to overcome the difficulties 
of carrying goods in bulk westward by rail or water? These 
are the real questions; and they are only slightly connected 
with actual agricultural technique. 


of War Profits 


ment and given higher statutory percentages, according 
to the circumstances of their industry. The objectors to 
E.P.T. have made out an effective case for the introduc- 
tion of a similar flexibility now. They have pointed to the 
limited discretion which the Act now gives to the Board 
of Referees to settle hard cases. At present the taxpayer 
cannot of his own volition choose a capital standard, but, 
in exceptional cases where profits or the volume of busi- 
ness were lower in the standard years than might reason- 
ably be expected, the Board may fix a special standard, 
but subject to the limitation that it must not be more than 
would be enough to pay a 6 per cent. dividend on the 
issued ordinary capital (and, of course, full dividends on 
preference capital). The Board of Referees have unfettered 
discretion to make further concession if it is warranted by 
some “ specific cause peculiar to the trade or business ”— 
a phrase which seems inadequate to cover all cases of low 
profits or even losses in the standard years. The Chan- 
cellor, however, has already undertaken to reconsider the 
question of relief for such cases, and it is presumed that 
an adequate alternative capital standard will be made 
available for them. 

A capital standard, however, involves a statutory defini- 
tion of capital. Under E.P.T., the statutory percentage is 
governed by the amount of issued ordinary share capital, on 
which 6 per cent. is allowed, and the cost of paying divi- 
dends on preference capital. But as the suppliants of the 
Treasury have been quick to point out, the size of the issued 
capital of any particular company may be determined by 
convenience, tradition or even accident, and it bears no 
necessary relation to the amount of capital employed in 
the business. In short, it is claimed, not without reason, 
that a capital standard should be applied to the net earn- 
ing assets of the company rather than an arbitrary sum of 
legal share capital. Those who recall the similar provisions 
in E.P.D. will not need to be reminded of their adminis- 
trative inconvenience, but that tax at least provided a 
capital standard which was not arbitrarily determined by 
the purely technical consideration of the amount of issued 
ordinary capital. 

A further string of difficulties arises from the treatment 
of holding companies. Under E.P.T., a holding company 
and all its subsidiaries (a subsidiary company being defined 
as one whose ordinary share capital is held as to not less 
than nine-tenths by the parent company) are treated as one 
unit for a calculation of standard profits. This principle of 
aggregation is sound, but its detailed application un- 
doubtedly creates anomalies. In the first place, the defini- 
tion of a subsidiary company conflicts with that laid down 
in the Companies Act, which defines a subsidiary com- 
pany as one controlled as to more than 50 per cent. There 
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are some industrial groups like Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries which have established 100 per cent. holdings in 
subsidiaries. There are others which are none the less effec- 
tive units, but which are organised on the basis of simple 
majority holdings in subsidiaries. Any shareholdings in 
subsidiaries of less than 90 per cent. are presumably to be 
treated for E.P.T. purposes as investments, and the income 
from such shareholdings, having already attracted E.P.T. 
before the subsidiaries pay their dividends, will again be 
liable for E.P.T. when the parent company takes these pay- 
ments into its income. 

If the status of subsidiary companies were redefined, and 
if their profits were treated as separate units, their assess- 
ments could be finally merged with that of the parent 
company, and such anomalies of double taxation would be 
avoided. The development of the holding company method 
of industrial finance during the past twenty years has raised 
problems on a scale which was never contemplated under 
E.P.D., and the detailed method of aggregation laid down 
in last September’s Finance Act certainly warrants fresh 
consideration. 

Objections such as these could be multiplied, though it 
would certainly be impossible to achieve the ideal of a 
workable E.P.T. which operated with complete equity on 
every section of business. Industry has the right to expect 
rough justice to be done, but it must be prepared to face 
the broad necessity for E.P.T. once its rough edges have 
been smoothed. Great play has been made on the stifling 
effect which E.P.T., in its present form, has upon enter- 
prise. It is, indeed, obvious that a company which has 
struggled through a period of low profits in the standard 
years to later recovery, or which was then investing capital 
in development which only later became fully remunerative, 
must face with apprehension the prospect of losing 60 per 
cent. of its legitimately increased profits. Even wartime 
increases in profits might still provide such companies with 
no more than normal returns. These cases, however, can be 
dealt with by greater flexibility, increased discretion in the 
hands of the Board of Referees, freer use of alternative 
standards, and by the introduction of differential statutory 
percentages on capital for different industries such as were 
adopted under E.P.D. As the tax now stands, such com- 
panies have a peculiar incentive to forgo an appreciable 
amount of the profits which would otherwise accrue to 
them, by strengthening their goodwill with their customers, 
either by offering increased service or by accepting reduced 
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Germany’s Dependence on Swedish fron.—During 
the last war, Germany was able to secure some 70 per 
cent. of her iron ore requirements from within her own 
political borders. She could draw supplies from the vast 
deposits of Lorraine (seized in the Franco-Prussian war 
just in time for her to be able to profit by the British 
invented basic-Bessemer process). When ore supplies be- 
came scarce and pig iron production fell by several million 
tons, she managed to keep her armies going through four 
years of war by cutting civil consumption to the limit. 
The Versailles treaty completely reversed the position, and 
before the Nazis came to power Germany had to import 
some three-quarters of her iron ore requirements. Even 
the mighty efforts of Hermann Goering and his minions 
did not change the situation appreciably, and the present 
war started with Germany dependent on foreign sources 
for about two-thirds of her iron ore requirements. A sub- 
stantial proportion of her imports—and the vast bulk of 
the high-grade qualities—came from Sweden, which had 
in the meantime displaced Spain as the centre of iron ore 
strategy. Germany’s iron ore imports of 22 million tons 
in 1938 included about 9 million tons from Sweden and 
over 1 million tons from Norway. The fifty-year tenancy of 
the Lorraine ore fields inevitably led Germany to base her 
steel industry on the basic-Bessemer process. Her iron 
and steel industry was reorganised after the last war, but 
continues to be partly based on the Lorraine (now French) 
ore, and the latest available statistics show that almost one- 
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profit margins. By this means, they could, in effect, make 
the Exchequer find 60 per cent. of any amounts so re. 
invested in the business. Such a possibility, which recalls 
the excesses and extravagance under E.P.D., is not satis- 
factory to contemplate—though the worst examples of it 
under E.P.D. were in the post-war years, when the scope 
for such practices is larger than in actual war conditions, 

But it is one thing to levy a tax on increases in profits; 
it is quite another thing to hamper the normal economic 
working of the profit motive, particularly in wartime. The 
expectation of profits is still the most effective way of 
achieving increased output, and a well-directed increase ip 
production is still our first concern on the home front. This 
proposition, however, has a corollary. In wartime, increased 
production cannot—or should not—be expected to carry the 
rewards for the equity shareholder which would normally 
accrue in peacetime. It is questionable whether the rate of 
charge of E.P.T. could be increased much above 60 per 
cent. without encouraging waste and uneconomic expendi- 
ture. But it is equally questionable whether the 40 per cent. 
residuum which is left to swell the ordinary shareholder’s 
earnings should be freely disposable in increased dividends, 
To distribute them entirely may introduce an undesirable 
stimulus to private consumption; but if they can be saved 
at the source, this risk need not arise. In short, institutional 
saving by the medium of company reserves should be a 
corollary of the present level of E.P.T. We have not in this 
country so far adopted measures for the control of divi- 
dends, although there is some indirect control over the 
investment of company reserves. If such measures were 
taken from the German book, ordinary shareholders as a 
body would still obtain an enhanced equity arising out of 
the industrial effort which the war demands, even if their 
dividends were stabilised. 

Objections to the details of a tax on excess profits in 
wartime must not, for a moment, be allowed to be con- 


verted into opposition to the principle, or into an attempt | 


to reduce the total yield. E.P.T. is an essential weapon in 
the armoury of wartime finance, and if a profits inflation 
should develop, despite our efforts 
watertight E.P.T. will be the more essential. To 
remove all major anomalies would be prudent budget- 
ing, for an unfair tax begets tax-avoidance. ‘That 
should be the Chancellor’s task. It will be industry's 
part, once this is done, to meet the bill fairly and 
squarely. 
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half of the Reich’s steel output was produced by the basic- 
Bessemer, better known on the Continent as the Thomas, 
process. This means that Germany requires not only rich 
ore to mix with the poor quality native mineral, but also 
high-phosphoric ore to provide the phosphorus necessary 
for the basic-Bessemer process. 


* * * 


Briefly, therefore, Germany needs the rich phosphoric 
ore from Swedish Lapland; no other grade fills the bill. 
The main deposits occur in several veritable iron moun- 
tains, about midway between the Baltic and the Atlantic, 
in an angle formed by the Finnish and Norwegian frontiers. 
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There are two main workings, about sixty miles apart, | 


that of Gallivare, providing a very rich medium-phos- 
phoric ore, and that of Kiirunavaara, furnishing an equally 
rich but high-phosphoric mineral. The Kiirunavaara ore, 
which is nearer the Atlantic coast, is therefore of special 
interest to Germany. The Lapland ore fields were dis- 
covered some three centuries ago, but they were not worked 
extensively until the construction of a railway from Lulea 
on the Swedish Baltic coast to Narvik at the head of 2 
Norwegian fiord on the Atlantic at the beginning of this 
century. In recent times, the Lapland ore output has 
reached about 9 million tons a year, and the bulk of it 
went to Germany. In the open water months, part of the 
output is railed to Lulea and shipped through the Baltic. 
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During the months when the upper Baltic is frozen the 
whole output is sent to Narvik, which is open throughout 
the year. Narvik is also the port of shipment for the 
Norwegian ore, and it handles more than twice as much 
tonnage as Lulea. Until very recently Germany contrived 
to bring a stream of ore-laden vessels down from Narvik, 
through Norwegian territorial waters, to the Baltic and 
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North Sea estuaries. The extension of the war will put 
an end to this traffic, and the most favourable outcome for 
the Nazis will be that they will have to be content with 
what they can get through Lulea, now about to be opened 
for shipping. While the future cannot be foreseen at this 
stage, the congestion of the railway to Lulea and at the 
port itself will make it very difficult for Germany, in the 
most favourable circumstances, to take more than about 5 
million tons per annum by that route, if the mines con- 
tinue working. This will leave her about 4 million tons 
short of normal ore imports at a time when other foreign 
sources, except possibly Luxembourg, are entirely cut off. 
In a long war that might be decisive. For some time, 
however, Germany could keep up her output by using her 
stocks of ore and by a ruthless collection of scrap. 
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* * * 


Norway’s Ships.—Like Britain, Norway has long 
been a seafaring nation, and the size of her fleet-—in which 
she has invested a large proportion of her wealth—consider- 
ably exceeds her own demand for shipping tonnage. While 
Norway’s share of world trade is only about one per cent., 
she owns no less than 7 per cent. of the world’s steam 
and motor shipping tonnage. In June, 1939, her steam and 
motor tonnage aggregated 4.8 millions gross—the world’s 
fourth biggest merchant fleet after those of the United 


Kingdom, the United States and Japan. Norway’s success 
| In the world’s shipping business has been due largely to 
| Specialisation combined with a high level of efficiency; 
| while a large proportion of her vessels consists of ordinary 


tramps, she has made great strides in establishing regular 
liner trades. But Norway has been particularly successful in 


| the tanker trade, and her fleet of oil tankers is the third 


largest in the world after those of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. In June, 1939, she possessed 2,117,000 
8ross tons of tankers, compared with 2,920,000 gross tons 
owned by the United Kingdom and 2,801,000 gross tons 
by the United States. Last, but not least, Norway owns a 
large fishing fleet. Her whaling tonnage alone amounts to 
about a quarter of a million. After the United Kingdom, 
Norway is the leading whaling country; during the 1937-38 
season Norway is estimated to have produced 198,000 


Metric tons of whale oil, compared with 221,000 tons by 
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the United Kingdom and 71,000 tons by Japan—the third 
largest producer. A large proportion of Norway’s fleet is 
normally on the high seas; and whatever be the outcome of 
Germany’s invasion of Norway, this valuable asset is 
unlikely to fall into the hands of the invaders. 


* * * 


Food from Denmark.—The German occupation of 
Denmark has the immediate—but not the ultimate—effect 
of diminishing the food supply of Great Britain and of in- 
creasing that of Germany. In 1938, Great Britain took 
one-quarter of her imported butter, one-third of her im- 
ported eggs and nearly half her imported bacon from Den- 
mark. But since the war began, the difficulties of shipping 
from the Baltic countries have led the Ministry of Food to 
concentrate on supplies from the Empire, and the loss of 
the Danish trade will probably not seriously affect British 
rations. In the long run, however, the occupation of Den- 
mark will mean a net loss to the German food supply, since 
Danish agriculture is based on large imports of raw mate- 
rials, imported from countries outside Europe by routes 
which the Allied navies control. The table below sum- 
marises Danish foreign trade in food: — 


DANISH FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports :— 1937 1938 1939 

Butter (000 metric tons) 153-0 158-0 149-9 
RTs sicnececcescessces 115°7 119-4 
To Germany ............ 34-7 36-4 PP 

Bacon (’000 metric tons)... 181-7 178-7 183-9 
IID knddenwsabexcnvene 178-2 174-1 
BOCSETMIOET vc ciccescess' 2:1 4-3 ; 

Eggs (million score) ...... 80:7 77-9 85:6 
Ol ae 60:4 57-1 
FO QetE  ..cccccces.. 17-7 19-2 

Cheese (000 metric tons) 9-4 9+] 
eR acnediacecndincses 1:1 1-] 
TO Germany .....<s000 4-9 5-1 

Lard (’000 metric tons) .. 13-0 10°5 
TEE I atseceadebevenecs 1:8 0-1 
TO GeO 6.0660..08: 11-0 10:3 

Live pigs (thousands) ...... 167 114 
TORSCRIIY, occcsceeess: 157 114 

Live cattle (thousands) ... 172 134 
FO CGR io ccccscscees 141 121 

Imports ?000 metric tons) :— 

ROGl GING CUO: cicesiicnsnix 5,900 5,247 

OEINON  vcesccdcgcicecenes 510 641 

i | ae 730 875 

PE ivatetsitevnctcenwsdess 6,192 3,081 

Mii cikcid nevis denducsanncs 1,242 1,162 

PE ciasctandarvennnegsancrs 1,634 1,679 

Oilseeds 445 376 

FTN avvsivcedoccsnaces 417 594 


* Imports less exports. 


The imports of cereals and oilseeds have in the past helped 
to supply Germany with much-needed fats in the form of 
oilcakes, beef, butter, lard and pork, and their disappear- 
ance will result, now as in 1917 and 1918, in the forced 
slaughtering of cattle and a drastic fall in the output and 
export of food, though the stocks of feeding stuffs at 
present in Denmark, with the summer grass, may postpone 
the drop until the autumn. When the Nazis have com- 
mandeered existing stocks of bacon, butter and cereals, and 
have eaten most of the existing three millions of pigs and 
of cattle, they will have closed one of the main sources of 
food imports for the German people. Their action has en- 
larged their food supplies at the moment at the expense 
of an inevitable reduction in the spring of 1941 and there- 
after. 
* * * 


M. Reynaud and the Politicians.—The stirring 
events of this week have had their effect on the political 
situation in France, where, even more than in Britain, 
resolute action can always be relied upon to redound to 
the credit of those in control of affairs. The Senate, which 
was to have expressed its dislike of M. Reynaud’s Govern- 
ment at a secret session on Tuesday—and possibly even to 
vote against him and turn him out of office—gave him an 
ovation instead. Even before the Nazi move, however, the 
indications were that M. Reynaud was winning his struggle 
with the politicians. Three factors seem to have contributed 
to this result. The largest of them was undoubtedly the 
evidence of energy and resolution that M. Reynaud 
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showed, particularly in the external field. The decisions 
taken at the meeting of the Supreme War Council in 
London last week—which now seem so remote—were re- 
ceived in France, as everywhere else in the world, as signs 
that the Allies were about to take a more decided initiative, 
at least in the sphere of economic warfare. Secondly, M. 
Daladier, in whose hands the fate of the present Cabinet 
very largely rests, was apparently exerting his influence to 
suppress the revolt among the members of the Radical 
Party. Some of his actions in the very first days of the new 
Government could have been interpreted as signs of pique 
and resentment at his own loss of the first place, but even 
if this interpretation were correct, M. Daladier’s loyalty 
and good sense have now clearly prevailed. Thirdly, the 
intriguing politicians have received several unmistakable 
intimations that the French people are more interested in 
getting on with the war than in overthrowing Cabinets. It 
would be a mistake, however, to interpret the improvement 
in M. Reynaud’s position as much more than a reprieve. 
He will never be popular with the Radical Party. And the 
Right, which dislikes his inclusion of Socialists in the 
Cabinet, has also been showing signs of taking a dislike to 
a foreign policy which it accuses of stirring up bad blood 
in Italy and being insufliciently severe with Soviet Russia. 
M. Reynaud is still upon trial. But he has the qualities to 
establish a position for himself which no party jealousy 
will be able to destroy. 


* * * 


Lord Woolton Begins.—Lord Woolton takes over 
from Mr Morrison a Ministry of Food administratively 
in good running order. Stocks of important foods are high, 
and even the sudden loss of Danish imports will not affect 
the supply of dairy produce so much as it would certainly 
have done six months ago; as stocks run down, the Empire 
will be able to fill the greater part of the gap. Lord Woolton 
has started his Ministerial career by a series of homely 
and pointed speeches on the need for economy in the 
kitchen—economy in the sound sense of making the best 
use of the foods that are available. ‘The education of house- 
wives may indeed be desirable, even essential, but it is to 
be hoped that Lord Woolton will also set out to educate 
the Cabinet on the pressing need for a coherent and well- 
rounded food policy. Much more might be done, for 
instance, by propaganda and price differentials, to divert 
consumption from imported foods to a few basic home- 
grown ones; a larger consumption of potatoes and vege- 
tables and the substitution of browner bread for the un- 
nutritious white now generally eaten would both improve 
the nation’s health and conserve its supplies of foreign ex- 
change. The rationing of meat, butter, sugar and bacon can 
be used if needed to cut down the consumption of these 
foods by the wealthier households, but so far the Ministry 
of Food has done little to regulate, and nothing to im- 
prove, the diet of the poorest classes except to permit, 
probably perforce, the discriminatory rationing of their 
foodstuffs by increased prices. The present subsidy to keep 
down food prices might well be both enlarged in amount 
and narrowed in scope to, say, brown bread, margarine, 
cheese, milk and potatoes; any adequate food policy must 
be firmly founded both on social needs and dietetic 
requirements. 


* * * 


Evacuation: Another Failure.—Evacuation has 
been given a bad name; and the Government’s new scheme 
for sending children away is a complete failure so far as 
its initial stage of registering the children is concerned. 
Out of 456,250 school children in the County of London 
and the 26 neighbouring vulnerable areas, 52,451 have 
been registered for evacuation. Less than 10 per cent. of 
the parents have expressed their willingness to let their 
chiidren go, and the parents of about 75 per cent. of the 
children have simply not bothered to reply. Nor is the 
result any better in the other big cities. In Manchester and 
Salford, between 11,000 and 12,000 replies were received; 
and out of about 75,000 children, 4,700 will be evacuated. 
In Liverpool, 160,000 forms were issued; only 5,212 were 
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returned, and only 3,600 children will be sent away. Even 
allowing for the general disbelief in air-raids, such apathy 
is surprising, for under the new scheme the children would 
not leave until severe bombing had actually started. It can 
only mean that the known evils of evacuation are thought to 
be far worse than the unknown evils of air raids—though it 
is possible that this week’s events would have made evacua- 
tion more fashionable, as they have made the carrying of 
the gas mask—and in itself it provides an adequate com- 
mentary on the half-heartedness of the Government's whole 
evacuation policy. There are now signs that the virtues of 
camps and hostels, urged many months before war broke 
out, are at last penetrating the official mind. The A.R.P. 
Co-ordinating Committee (an unofficial body, but of suffi- 
cient standing to be asked by the authorities for its advice) 
has produced a scheme for camp schools to take the 
majority of the evacuated children. It would cost about 
£104 millions, and would also require large amounts of 
scarce materials; but the committee points out that the 
capital cost, if repayment were spread over only two years, 
would add less than 6d. to each pound at present being 
spent on the war, and that a valuable legacy would be be- 
queathed to peacetime England. And the Board of Educa- 
tion has sent a circular to school inspectors stating that 
plans for providing hostels for evacuated secondary, junior 
technical and selective central schools will be considered. 
But these plans should have been in operation before evacu- 
ation started, and in any case before the new appeal to 
parents was sent out. As it is, evacuation, too, will have as 
its epitaph “ Too Late and Too Little.” 


* * * 


Economic War in the Balkans.— Meetings have been 
taking place this week, at the Foreign Office in London, 
at the Board of Trade and at the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, between Britain's envoys in Turkey, the four 
Balkan countries and Hungary and members of the Gov- 
ernment; the British Ambassadors in Rome and Moscow 
have been at hand for consultation. The object of these 
discussions is to study the background for a fresh Allied 
economic offensive in South-Eastern Europe, and, like the 
thrust against Germany’s iron ore supplies which prefaced 
this week’s dramatic events in Scandinavia and the waters 
of Northern Europe, they form part of the more active 
war decided upon by the Allied Supreme War Council a 
fortnight ago. The trade struggle in the Balkans, where 
Germany has been consistently successful for the two 
years in which Britain has been a confessed competitor, 
has reached a crucial stage. If Thursday’s secret session 
of the Commons on economic warfare had taken place, 
there would have been renewed criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s disinclination to meet the Germans’ trade drive 
there boldly enough or in sufficient force, of the damning 
of the Allies’ chances by faint aid from the Allied Trea- 
suries, of over-small purchases of the Balkan goods that 
are vital requirements of the enemy and of over-small 
credits. There would have been recriminations about the 
British Government’s alleged rejection of Balkan offers to 
sell oii, animal fats and feeding stuffs, and sinister stories 
of Germany having purchased Balkan produce in sufficient 
quantity to export it to Scandinavia in exchange for 
American dollars. The sponsors of these charges are per- 
haps prone to exaggeration; they give too little weight to 
the greater energy in the Balkan trade campaign that the 
opening months of this year have witnessed; and too little 
attention to the way in which, in Jugoslavia, for instance, 
the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose trade technique of the Nazis 
has to some extent recoiled upon itself by turning the 
terms of trade so violently against Jugoslav traders that 
even neutral fearfulness has found a limit to compliance 
with German demands. In both Jugoslavia and Roumania, 
Germany has at least made no appreciable headway 
towards greater hegemony in most recent months; and 
German manufacturers, short of raw materials such as 
rubber, cotton and even coal and unable to deliver large 
supplies of arms and munitions for foreign ore, are finding 
it increasingly difficult to deliver exports in sufficient 
quantities or with sufficient speed to pay for Balkan 
imports. 
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Even so, the critics’ accusations are soundly based, and it 
is not likely that the establishment last week of the English 
Commercial Corporation, Ltd., to do business in Bulgaria, 
Greece, Hungary, Roumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia, will 
have fully allayed their misgivings. In the first place, 
ENCO illustrates the dragging delay that has consistently 
characterised British commercial strategy; plans to set it 
up were made many months ago. Secondly, it exemplifies 
again the grossly circumscribed view of the financial 
ammunition needed that has, equally consistently, been a 
decisive drawback. The report by The Financial News 
that the capital of the company is no more than a mere 
£500,000 has not been denied; and there is a supposition 
that the company, whose accounts will not be published, 
will be compelled to limit its aid to firms engaged in 
Balkan trade—ENCO is not to supersede existing 
organisations but to use and aid them—to the scale of its 
ludicrously small resources. As a co-ordinating body, 
working not only with individual firms, but also with the 
Export Council and the export groups that various indus- 
tries have already set up, ENCO will do useful work. By 
advice, inquiry and consultation, it will be able to guide 
British manufactures and Empire raw materials into suit- 
able markets; and, unlike the individual company, 
specialised in buying or selling, but not both, it will be 
able to look at both sides of the trade account and work 
out the usefulness and feasibility of direct barter ex- 
changes. But it is not enough to lead a horse to water, 
even if special skill has been shown in handling the animal 
and locating its drinking trough. The horse must be made 
to drink; and it is still doubtful whether ENCO has the 
powers and resources, or the Government the imagination 
and boldness of purpose, to make the new offensive, which 
comes at a moment when the German grip has momen- 
tarily ceased to tighten, really effective. The diplomats in 
this week’s conference will surely have made this plain, 
just as they must have made it equally clear that, in the 
inseparable fields of political and economic manceuvre, it 
is above all proof of comprehensive and swift action by 
the Allies that the neutral States are looking for, before 
they can shake off fear and servility in face of German 
menaces. 


* * * 


The Political Background.—In the Balkan war, 
which is still a “ white” war, trade is an instrument of 
politics. The petroleum, copper, bauxite, animal fats, vege- 
table oils, cereals and fruit of the Balkans are vital sup- 
plies for the blockaded Reich. The constant pressure of 
German diplomacy, this week alleged to have taken the 
form of some tentative approach to secure the right to 
police and patrol the Danubian basin against Allied “ in- 
tervention,” is the measure of Germany’s needs—just as 
the Nazi Press story of Allied attempts to block the 
Danube by blowing up barge loads of explosives is the 
measure of Germany’s nervousness. The choice for Ger- 
many, here as in Scandinavia, is to make the neutral 
States tools or victims, and it is ominous that the Nazi 
tales of impending aggression by the Allies in South- 
Eastern Europe are precisely similar to the allegations 
which preceded the brutal swoop upon Denmark and Nor- 
way. In Turkey, in whose friendship the pedestal of Allied 
influence in that quarter of the world rests, the Press— 
including semi-official organs—has been significantly frank 
in the last few days. They have repeatedly pointed out 
that the neutrals’ fear of German attack too often causes 
them to court the very dangers they seek to avoid. Events 
in Scandinavia have given these arguments an added 
Strength; both Lord Halifax and Mr Chamberlain have 
not delayed in drawing attention to the likely fate of 
countries that lag too long in seeking aid from the forces 
that are resisting aggression; and in Turkey, at least, the 
role of the Allies as the “natural” protectors of indepen- 
dent nations is receiving great stress. The conferences of 
Balkan envoys in London are concerned with measures to 
intensify the blockade, but for the reason that the most 
important single factor in the Balkan situation is this un- 
remitting threat of German invasion the discussions must 
have hinged upon the strategic possibilities and political 
balance in all the countries concerned. 
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The presence at the conferences of the British Ambassa- 
dors in Rome and Moscow is full of meaning: Whether 
the Balkan war remains a war of trade, or breaks into 
military activity, both Italy and Russia hold a big stake 
there, and they have not been slow in the past week to 
censure the Allies for seeking every chance to spread the 
war to new fields. Rumours of Allied intentions to extend 
contraband control into the Adriatic and the Black Sea, and 
reports of the presence of Allied naval units in the 
Adriatic and the Aegean, have roused the non-belligerents 
to sharp recrimination in their controlled newspapers and 
news agencies. The Allied “ aggression” in Scandinavia, 
“ forestalled”” by Germany’s swift invasions, serves as an 
illustration of the machinations of the Western democza- 
cies. Indeed, the outlook in every neutral corner of Europe 
hinges on what happens in Northern waters. If the Allied 
riposte is decisive and successful, then the Balkan countries 
will feel a new sense of relief and security; and Germany’s 
associates (among whom, judging from the naming of 
Spanish ports as well as Italian as places of refuge in the 
German order to Danish and Norwegian ships after the 
invasions, Spain is being somewhat optimistically included), 
whose plain object is to gain what they can of trade and 
influence in neutraldom in the wake of Germaay’s suc- 
cesses, will need to redefine where they stand. But to give 
the first sign of ability to meet German force with greater 
force is only a beginning. The need to plan and organise 
every possible line of active aid in the Balkans to the 
fullest degree becomes more urgent than ever; and with 
this in mind, as well as the course of the clash of arms in 
Scandinavia, the conference of envoys is well placed to lay 
the foundation stone for a new and still more successful 
phase of the war. Peace in the Balkans is the wish of the 
Allies, no less than of the Balkan countries themselves; 
but the chance of war in a flash can never be absent so 
long as the Nazis’ efforts to secure the unification of Europe 
by assault and battery are not estopped. 
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Italian Indignation.—Officially, Italy’s intention 
is still to keep the peace and prepare for war, but in the last 
week or so it has been the second part of this “ historic 
mission ” that has been most emphasised. Italy may have 
moved no nearer to war in these days, but the war has been 
brought closer to her. It was inevitable that any decision 
by the Allies to prosecute the economic war to the utmost 
and conduct the blockade with proper efficiency must dis- 
quiet the Italians. Hitherto Italy has benefited from the 
Allies’ disinclination to take full advantage of their control 
of Europe’s commercial sea lanes, and has served as a 
corridor for transit to Germany for goods from Spain and 
beyond. The first Italian brush with Allied sea power came 
when ships carrying German coal were stopped a few weeks 
ago. But those ships were allowed to proceed, and it is only 
lately, when rumours of the Allies’ intention to blockade 
Jugoslav trade in bauxite through Trieste to Germany have 
gone about, that the full “iniquity” of the Allied 
“ stranglehold ” has been pounced upon by Italian news- 
papers. Official comment is mainly silent, though staff talks 
and measures for military preparedness have become daily 
news; and a draft bill for full civil mobilisation, of women 
and children over thirteen years of age as well as men, in 
the event of an emergency, has been published. Unofficial 
comment is far from quiet. The newspapers, in their attacks 
upon the Allies, have reached again the full scurrility of 
their Axis association, and the chief objects of their charges 
have been Mr Churchill and M. Reynaud. The somewhat 
crude and entirely unconvincing play made by German 
propaganda of the “ map of Allied aggression ” displayed 
on M. Reynaud’s walls in his interview with Mr Sumner 
Welles has furnished Italian publicists with material for 
savage onslaughts upon French policy. 


* * * 


The German and Russian thesis that it is the Allies’ chief 
aim to extend the theatre of war and to dominate and 
control the neutrals by the brutal use of sea power is fully 
accepted. M. Reynaud is the villain because he has stood 
out in France against the appeasing suggestions of the 
Right Wing Munichois. Mr Churchill is the villain because 
it is the overweening ambitions of the British Admiralty 
that menace every nation in Europe. These accusations are 
very plainly the accusations of writers who are alarmed 
about what is going to happen next. If the blockade spreads, 
effectively, to the Mediterranean ; if the Allies, with 
Turkish aid, manage to activate the latent sympathy which 
the Balkan countries, distrustful and afraid of Germany, 
feel for them; and if British naval power finally triumphs 
in Scandinavia—lItaly will be brought much nearer to the 
realities of European war than she has been yet, and the 
easy, almost contemptuous, flaunting of a decidedly un- 
neutral non-belligerency will be made much more 
difficult. It is apprehension for Italian interests, rather 
than real sympathy with German ambitions, that has once 
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more lent the Italian Press to Dr Goebbels this week; and 
it is becoming clearer as the war gains in movement that 
Italy will be unable to postpone indefinitely her decision 
as to where her interests really lie. Germany has shown that 
there can be no neutrals in Europe now. In the last resort 
there can be no “ non-belligerents ” either. 


* * * 


Holland and the Biockade.—Holland has stood 
in the shadow of imminent invasion all this week. German 
troops have stood ready to march, and the strategical likeli- 
hood of such a move, after the invasions of Denmark and 
Norway and the Allies’ reply in force, has seemed con- 
siderable. All the time German complaints about the sur- 
render of the neutrals to the “brigandage” of Allied 
blockade measures have found a new focus in Holland’s 
new trade arrangements with Britain. In the last war, in 
order to expedite the passage of neutral shipping through 
the Allied contraband controls and to ensure control over 
neutral trade with the enemy, agreements were made with 
corporations of neutral merchants in Holland, Denmark 
and Switzerland by which undertakings not to engage in 
illegitimate commerce were given and accepted. The bare 
outlines of a somewhat similar agreement, arrived at on 
March 21st between Britain and Holland, have now been 
made public. An official trading corporation, known from 
its initials as ANIC, is to be set up in Holland; this body 
will have power to license all imports; and all imports will 
be consigned to it. Parallel with this arrangement to pre- 
vent the evasion of Allied contraband requirements by 
individual importers, Holland’s exports to Germany will 
be restricted. In a wide range of goods, mainly foodstuffs, 
exports to a limited percentage of the exports normal be- 
fore the war will be allowed; the export of other goods, 
mainly materials useful for war manufacture and war use, 
will be entirely prohibited. What advantage these arrange- 
ments may have over the existing war trade agreements 
with neutral countries, which on the whole have probably 
‘yeen drawn too leniently, cannot be told without knowledge 
of the precise details of the trade permitted. Ostensibly, 
too, the new agreement is intended to do no more than ease 
the working of the contraband control. But, whatever the 
tactical worth of the arrangement may be in the economic 
conflict, such compliance with British wishes is ipso facto 
an act of provocation in German eyes, and the outlook for 
Dutch security has scarcely been improved by it—unless 
Holland, having seen the fate of neutrals elsewhere, is 
frankly relying on the speediest Allied aid if the worst 
befalls. 


* * * 


Japan and Germany.—Japan, never far out of the 
main stream of world politics, is being tempted back into 
the whirlpool by Nazi blandishments. There has been a 
distinct increase in recent weeks in the volume of German 
propaganda directed towards Japan and in the activity of 
the German Embassy in Tokyo. Germany would, of course, 
dearly love to get Japan into the war on her side; but for 
the moment she is angling for smaller fish. The German 
object is, in general, to create nervousness in Britain and 
France about their position in the Far East, with a conse- 
quent distraction of energy and possible dispersal of forces. 
There is, however, a more specific and immediate aim in 
view. Vladivostok is becoming one of Germany’s more 
important ports of entry. It is true that anything brought 
into Vladivostok for Germany’s use has to be carried 
over the 6,000 miles of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
even though the line has now been double-tracked in most, 
if not all, of its length, its carrying capacity is obviously 
limited. But it is quite enough to bring in considerable 
quantities of some of the special commodities which Ger- 
many most lacks and which can be obtained in the Far 
East. Germany’s total annual imports of rubber, for ex- 
ample, were in peacetime only about 100,000 tons, of 
tin 15,000 tons, and some of the rarer metals even 
smaller. But if these commodities are to reach Germany, 
they must first reach Vladivostok, and it is the German 
hope that Japan will sufficiently impede Allied contraband 
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control in the North Pacific to allow sufficient quantities 
to get through. The Japanese have not yet got over the 
shock of finding that the Nazis did not take the Anti- 
Communist Pact as seriously as they did themselves. Their 
difficulties in China have also made them in the last few 
months more conscious of the harm that could be done 
them by a breach of relations with the Western Powers. 
But at the same time the bait being dangled by the Nazis 
js attractive, for it would be an undoubted affront to 
Japanese self-esteem if the British Navy were to establish 
an effective blockade of a port in the Sea of Japan. The 
situation is obviously delicate; it will require close watching 
and careful handling. 


* * * 
Shorter Notes 


The German invasion of Denmark and Norway has 
brought two specific actions by the United States under 
the general policy of neutrality. The “combat zone,” into 
which American shipping is forbidden to enter, has been 
extended from Bergen round the North Cape to a point 
east of Archangel. The significance of this action is that 
it prohibits American ships from going to Russian ports. 
At the same time, Denmark and Norway have not been 
declared belligerents, which would impose upon them the 
penalties of the “ cash and carry ” clauses of the Neutrality 
Act. The second action has been to block Norway’s and 
Denmark’s assets in the United States until their ownership 
can be determined. 

* 


The primary elections in Illinois and Nebraska have 
repeated the experience of Wisconsin last week. In the 
Republican election Mr Dewey has again demonstrated his 
yote-getting power and strengthened his position. In the 
Democratic Party there were eight votes in favour of a 
third term for Mr Roosevelt for every one given in favour 
of Vice-President Garner. It is becoming more and more 
certain that Mr Roosevelt will be the Democratic candi- 
date. If Mr Dewey leads the Republicans, a conflict be- 
tween Mr Roosevelt’s foreign policy and outright isola- 
tionism can hardly fail to become a major issue of the 
campaign. 


* 


During the first seven months of the war Roumania 
exported 2,290,000 tons of oil, of which Great Britain 
took 668,000, France 208,000 and Germany 464,000 tons. 
The Allied total was thus nearly twice as much as the 
German. In the first three months Germany took only 
100,000 tons, but in the second three months her total 
rose 10 325,000 tons, whereas the Allied total was almost 
stationary at 377,000 and 368,000 tons respectively. On ihe 
other hand, in March Germany only took 39,000 tons, 
equivalent to a rate of 117,000 tons a quarter, whereas the 
Allies took 131,000 tons, which is equivalent to a rate of 
393,000 tons a quarter. 

. 


The recent detention by the British Contraband Control 
of two Russian ships in the Pacific lends interest to the 
official Dutch statistics of exports from Netherlands India 
to Vladivostok. In January to August, 1939, these 
amounted to 520,000 kilograms, valued at 312,000 
guilders. In September to December, 1939, they amounted 
to 10,611,000 kilograms, valued at 3,251,000 guilders. 
The latter figures include 3,386 tons of rubber, and as 
Russia’s imports of rubber from the Dutch Empire before 
the war were negligible, there is hardly room for doubt 
that most of the increased shipments were for re-export 
to Germany. 

- 


British Overseas Airways has marked its inauguration by 
the first “preliminary flight” of a Frobisher air liner 
from London to Lisbon. This service will link up with the 
Pan-American Clippers that fly between New York and 
Lisbon. It is true that this link could not be forged until 


mitted British aircraft to fly over Spain. But even now a 
regular twice-weekly service will not start until May 4th. 
‘The K.L.M. Dutch service to Lisbon, which began on 
April 2nd and will, of course, compete with our own, will 
by then have had a month’s start. 


* 


From April 9 pork has been unrationed, and in theory 
the public will be able to buy unrestricted quantities a 
week in addition to the 1s. 10d. worth of meat. This deci- 
sion is officially described as “ an illustration of the flexi- 
bility of the rationing machinery.” 


* 


All three of the fighting services have been granted 
increased allowances for the children of serving men. The 
revised scales provide for allowances of 6s., against 5s., 
a week for one child, 10s., against 9s., for two children, 
12s. for three children, and 3s. extra for each additional 
child thereafter. 

+ 


A new stage has been reached in the long-drawn and 
slowly moving Mexican oil dispute. The American Govern- 
ment, fully aware that Mexico is a test case for the whole 
of its policy of the good neighbour towards Latin America, 
has been most reluctant to apply even diplomatic pressure 
so long as other means were available. But Mexican legal 
processes have now been exhausted without bringing to 
the expropriated oil companies anything that they regard 
as justice. In a note handed to the Mexican Government 
last week, the United States Government repeated its sug- 
gestion of arbitration. Mexico, it is believed, will reject 
the suggestion and will therefore force the United States 
to consider whether justice or friendliness is the more 
valuabie to it. 

* 


It has been found necessary to revise the second table 
which appeared on page 508 of The Economist of March 
23rd in the article on Germany and the Balkans. The 
amended table giving the percentage share of Greater 
Germany (including Czecho-Slovakia) in the Balkan coun- 
tries’ total imports and exports is printed below : — 





Hunsun| meanie.i slevio Bulgaria! Greece Turkey 

Imports—1938 | 48-1 49-4 50:1 57-9 31-9 51°5 
1939 49 -0* 56:2 54:2 69°5 31-7 

Exports—1938 .... 50:0 | 35:8 49-9 63:4 43-0 47-5 
i 52:0* | 43:2 45°38 71:1 29°5 


* Excluding Czecho-Slovakia. For purposes of comparison the 1938 per- 
entages excluding Czecho-Slovakia are given as follows : imports 41-7, exports 
45°8. 


- 
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Small Accounts 


By tradition as well as by deliberate policy, the 
Westminster Bank has always aimed at fostering 
the ‘small’ account. Moreover, there is nosharper 
line of demarcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ 
than between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 
account, with confidence in its growth later on. 

Those, therefore, who may have felt that their 
means hardly warrant a banking account are 
invited to consult the Manager of any branch 
and to that find their hesitation may have been 
groundless. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Occupied China 


Asset or Liability 


(By our Shanghai Correspondent) 


HE occupied areas of China are at present both a con- 

siderable asset and a large liability to Japan. Goods made 
in Japan dominate the import markets of these areas, selling 
in large quantities and at higher prices than ever before. 
The Japanese mercantile marine accounts for half the total 
foreign shipping in all Chinese ports. Japanese manufac- 
turing industries in Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao and else- 
where look back upon an extremely profitable business year. 
On the other hand, Japan has been unable to turn conquered 
China into a major source of supply of raw materials and 
fuel. The huge Japanese development companies of North 
and Central China are not making any progress. The revenue 
collected by the puppet regimes and the Japanese military 
themselves compares but poorly with the continuous huge 
war expenditure in China of the Tokyo Government. 

The Japanese Empire, including Japan proper, Korea, 
Formosa, and the Kwantung’ Leased Territory, last year sold 
in the occupied areas of China £32 millions’ worth of goods 
compared with £12 millions in 1936, the last year before 
the Sino-Japanese War. According to Chinese statistics, 
Japan’s share of China’s imports consequently rose from 
18.10 per cent. in 1936 to 34.1 per cent. in 1939, and to 
39.86 per cent. in January, 1940. The trade statistics of 
Japan put exports to China in 1939 at nearly £40 millions, 
including Yangtse Valley shipments and others continuousl 
withheld from Chinese Customs registration. These exports 
formed some 13 per cent. of Japan’s export total, and the 
occupied areas of China now rank third among Japan’s 
customers. 

The Tokyo Government, however, frowns upon these 
trade advances in China for two reasons. The first is that 
Japan is short of most of the commodities which loom large 
in her China exports. The other is that most of these exports 
are going to North China (Japan’s import share in Shanghai 
is 15 per cent. only), and that North China fails to yield 
the foreign exchange which Japan badly needs—because it 
is included within the yen bloc. Tokyo, therefore, has for 
some time past been inclined to restrict Japanese commodity 
exports to occupied China, though with little result owing 
to lack of co-operation from Japanese business interests. 


Prosperity of Private Firms 


Private Japanese manufacturing industries in China are, 
on the whole, doing well. Many, whether of Japanese origin 
or of Chinese origin under Japanese management, have been 
fully employed for almost a year, and are yielding large 
profits. Japanese cotton spinning in Shanghai is particu- 
larly prosperous. The Dai Nippon spinning company, one 
of the Big Three in Japanese cotton milling, last year earned 
net 40 per cent. of its capital, half of the profits coming from 
the company’s China plants. The Toyo and Kenagefuchi 
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cotton concerns obtained over one-third of their 1939 profits 
from spinning and weaving activities in occupied China, 
Satisfactory earnings are reported also by Japanese private 
metalware, soap and chemical plants in occupied China. 


Development Companies Unsuccessful 


The two semi-official Japanese development companies 
for North and Central China, however, are unable to pay 
the scheduled 5.5 and 6 per cent. dividends for 1939, and 
applied to the Tokyo Government for special dividend sub- 
sidies. These companies now are the holding concerns of 
some 24 subsidiary firms which administer the railways, bus 
lines, canal and river shipping, coal, iron and salt mines, 
iron industries, power works, gas plants, waterworks and 
fisheries of occupied China. Most of the North China com- 
panies have been unable to earn any profits, but have suffered 
substantial losses; 6 per cent. dividends paid by some of the 
Central China companies have been insufficient to cover 
overhead expenses of the parent companies. A year and a 
half after their establishment, the two development companies 
have not yet started upon any genuine development work 
worth speaking of. All the much advertised big development 
projects of these companies had to be postponed indefinitely, 
including the North China coal and iron mining projects, 
the Shanghai Lower Whangpoo Industrial Area project, and 
large-scale new railway construction. Both companies are 
suffering badly from lack of funds. Their capital of 450 
million yen is paid up by about one-third, represented for 
the most part by the book values of seized Chinese property. 
They have not yet raised a single yen of the 1,400 million 
yen which they were scheduled to raise as from the beginning 
of last year, Japan, herself in the throes of an unprecedented 
economic and financial crisis, has been unable to finance 
development in China. 

The development companies’ failure to mobilise funds and 
to start large-scale operations has resulted in an extremely 
poor supply of Chinese raw material for Japan. To secure 
from China proper huge supplies of coal, iron ore and raw 
cotton was one of the chief objects of the invasion, yet 
occupied China under compulsion yields less coal, iron ore 
and raw cotton to Japan than she voluntarily sold to Dai 
Nippon before the war. Last year, Japan obtained from China 
2,853,000 tons of coal; 102,000 tons of iron ore; and 8,800 
tons of raw cotton. Chinese iron ore and cotton accounted 
for but insignificant percentages in Japan’s imports of these 
raw materials. Chinese coal covered about one-third of 
Japan’s import demand, but more than half the coal pro- 
cured from China was obtained by means of regular com- 
mercial purchase from the British-owned Kaiping mines. 
The Japanese Empire’s export share in China last year was 
less than 10 per cent., and imports from China accounted 
for only 2 per cent. of Japan’s total imports. As a source 
of supplies, occupied China remained unimportant for 


Japan. 


Fire’s Uneasy Finances 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Two years ago the Report of the Banking Commission 
drew attention to the fact that the condition of Irish public 
finance had shown a marked deterioration in recent yeafs. 
The latest figures indicate a further serious deterioration 
which it is impossible to contemplate without anxiety. Rate 
of duty on many articles have been raised during the yeaf 
and the standard rate of income tax has also been raised, 

the yield from these increased taxes has failed to keep pace 
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with the ever-mounting expenditure with the result that the 
deficit has grown to a figure of over £2,000,000. The con- 
sequent increase in the public debt is to be deplored, 
especially in view of the Banking Commission’s strictures 
on the debt situation. 

The Exchequer Return for the year ended March 31, 1940, 
discloses the following results: — 


1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
£ £ £ 
Revenue ......... 31,208,583 31,883,864 32,388,744 
Expenditure...... 32,052,541 33,110,247 34,395,023 
SS err 843,958 1,226,383 2,006,279 


A comparison of the revenue figures in the last two years 
discloses the fact that the increase of about £500,000 which 
was realised was due almost entirely to increases in the 
yield of indirect taxes. It is true that income tax rose by 
£145,000, but this was more than offset by a fall of £245,000 
in estate duty. Motor tax, stamp duties, corporation tax 
and excess profits duties all registered declines. On the other 
hand, Customs increased by £488,000 and Excise by £229,000. 
This growing regressiveness is an unfortunate feature of the 
Irish tax system, which is likely to become even more accen- 
tuated in future as the income tax appears to have lost its 
capacity to return an elastic yield. An increase of £145,000 
during a year when the standard rate was raised must be 
regarded as very disappointing. 


Increased Expenditure 


The increase in expenditure was accounted for almost en- 
tirely by the increased cost of the Army. While increases 
took place in some of the social services, for example educa- 
tion, unemployment assistance and old age pensions, com- 
pensating decreases occurred in other directions, and had 
it not been for the needs of the Army, the cost of the supply 
services would have remained the same as last year. When a 
longer view is taken, however, it will be realised that the 
existing budgetary difficulties cannot be attributed solely to 
the effects of the war, as the cost of government in Eire has 
been steadily increasing for many years. The total expendi- 
ture in the year 1932-33 was £28,849,739, as compared with 
£34,395 ,023 last year, which included seven months of war. 
The estimates for the supply services for 1940-41 show a 
reduction of £911,000, but he would be an optimist indeed 
who did not contemplate supplementary estimates in the 
course of the year. Moreover, the Central Fund services 
are increasing with the growing debt. 

The figures “ below the line” in the Exchequer Return 
show the result of the issue of the 4 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds, which brought in £7,000,000, Temporary borrowings 
outstanding, which amounted to £3,150,000 on March 31, 
1939, were entered at “nil” for March 30, 1940. The 
balance in the Exchequer increased from £638,124 at the 
opening of the financial year to £3,622,569 at its end, so that 
the position of the Minister for Finance is comfortable at 
least temporarily. How long it will remain so depends upon 
the way in which existing taxes continue to yield and upon 
the increased rates which will doubtless be imposed in the 
approaching Budget. There is no gainsaying that the coming 
financial year will be a difficult one. Many sources of revenue 
have diminished as a result of the war, while others have 
reached the limit of elasticity. Further borrowing will almost 
certainly be necessary in the course of the year. 

The difficulties of the Minister for Finance will be fully 
Shared by the taxpayers, who have become resigned to ever- 
growing burdens. When the revenue of over £32 millions 
is added the local rates and the widespread concealed taxa- 
tion imposed by the policy of protection, the Irish taxpayers 
must be disgorging not far short of £40 millions. As the 
national income is estimated at about £150 millions the cost 
of government is unduly heavy. The most serious problem 
is the failure of the national income to expand while public 
expenditure is expanding in every direction. The economic 
Condition of Eire calls for the most expert and objective 
Investigation with the object of increasing the national in- 
Come by exploiting to the full the natural productive re- 
Sources of the country. The Report of the Banking Commis- 
Sion contains much excellent advice about what errors 
Should be avoided and, if necessary, remedied in the mone- 
tary and financial system; but there is now needed a more 
Positive and constructive inquiry with a view to planning 
an increase in productivity. If some such plan be not pre- 
Pared the country may prove to have become financially 
top-heavy with the disagreeable consequences that other 
Countries have experienced in a similar condition. 


April 2nd. 
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The Plight of the 
Swiss Hotels 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Swiss tourist industry is hard hit by the war, and a 
number of hotels are now in a hopeless situation. Owing to 
international unrest, the summer season was much less 
prosperous than the year before, and since the end of 
September the number of foreign tourists in Switzerland 
had dwindled to almost nothing. Most foreigners had re- 
turned home, and the Swiss authorities, with a view to check- 
ing espionage, made it extremely difficult for foreigners to 
come in. 

The “ Société Fiduciaire Suisse pour l’H6tellerie,” which 
was responsible for the financial reorganisation of Swiss 
hotels after the last war, made an inquiry into the situation 
of 664 hotels, representing 45,000 beds, or 25 per cent. of 
the available accommodation in Switzerland. These hotels 
are only open during the summer or winter season. The 
inquiry revealed that receipts during the 1939 summer season 
were 164 million francs, against 22 millions in 1938, a drop 
of 25 per cent. Out of these 664 hotels, only 91 had assets 
exceeding their liabilities and were in a position to pay 
the interest on their mortgages. In most cases 70 per cent. 
of the running costs was not covered by receipts. The situa- 
tion is therefore very serious, and it is felt that something 
ought to be done to lessen the debt burden of the hotels. 
Some hotels have been commandeered as military hospitals, 
at Interlaken, Montreux and Territet, and the financial 
situation of the hotels concerned is safe, at least for the 
time being. The question is whether the Government will 
be ready to grant a subsidy, as it did in 1920, to help the 
industry as a whole. 

In 1938, the 5,700 Swiss hotels, totalling 110,200 beds, 
received 3,485,000 guests, of whom 1,426,000 came from 
abroad; in 1939, they had only 2,918,000 guests, 1,000,000 
of them foreign. During the last winter season, the number 
of foreign tourists was hardly 10 per cent. of previous 
winters. The capital invested in the hotel industry is esti- 
mated at 2,034 million francs, and mortgages total 902 
millions. According to the calculations made by the Asso- 
ciation of Hotel Keepers, the average running costs repre- 
sented in 1937 16.91 francs per night and per bed, while 
receipts were 19.29 francs; since then running costs have 
increased, and they are now from 18.70 to 23.40 francs per 
night and per bed according to the class of hotels. The 
Association is therefore of opinion that hotels should be 
allowed to raise their prices, especially as, since September 
last, the cost of living has increased by at least 5 per cent. 


Repercussions on Other Industries 


‘Though not, as often supposed, the chief Swiss industry, 
the hotel industry plays an important part in the country’s 
economy. Normally, it occupied nearly 75,000 persons, and 
its profits were about 200 million francs a year, exclusive of 
indirect profits from which several other industries benefit. 
It is estimated that in normal years tourists provided 5 per 
cent. of the earnings of the telegraph and telephone service, 
10 per cent. of the postal service, and 17 per cent. of 
transport undertakings, which suffer greatly from the present 
state of affairs. Several steamboat companies—on the Lake 
of Geneva, for instance—will not be able to run their usual 
services during the present year, and a number of private 
railway Companies are in a very serious situation. 


March 27th. 
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Slovakia—Captive of the 
German Clearing 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir is exactly a year since the so-called independent State 
of Slovakia was created—a political event standing, through 
its economic results, in sharp contrast to the many historical 
changes of the past two years. 

The Austrian Anschluss, the return of former Czecho- 
Slovak territory to Hungary, the seizure of the Sudeten- 
land by Germany, the establishment of the “ Protectorate” 
of Bohemia and Moravia, the occupation of Danzig and 
Memel, and the conquest of Poland signified the incorpora- 
tion of territories in large economic units. But Slovakia 
underwent a precisely opposite development. After belong- 
ing to an organism that functioned more or less satisfac- 
torily, it was torn away and placed on its own feet. As its 
feet were weak and unsteady, the new dwarf State was com- 
pelled, as its Nazi midwife had intended, to seek the close 
support of its mighty neighbour, now in control of Bohemia 
and Moravia, with which Slovakia had previously formed 
an economic group. Thus it became a vassal State. 

The bulk of Slovakia’s exports go to territories where the 
Reichsmark holds sway, and where accordingly all payments 
take place through clearing arrangements. It was not many 
months before the country became the bond-slave of Ger- 
man or Protectorate clearing arrangements. For the more 
or less long-term blocked clearing demands of Slovakia 
amount to over a milliard crowns, of which 850 millions, 
according to the recently published report of the Slovak 
National Bank, are owed by the Reich and the Protectorate. 
At the same time the National Bank did not possess as 
much as 100 million crowns in free currency, though the 
State’s total note circulation amounts to about 1,400 
million crowns. 


Difficulty of Imports 


Germany has induced Slovakia to sign an agreement to 
provide the Reich with 30,000 agricultural workers and 
25,000 artisans during the current year. Slovakia has always 
supplied a large contingent of so-called emigrant-workers 
who live very modestly abroad and send a large part of their 
wages home to support their families, but now the German 
currency authorities no longer permit this practice, and the 
workers’ savings have likewise to make their way through 
clearing machinery, a process which takes six months or 
more. 

As the workers’ families are not able to wait so long, the 
Slovak Government has to make them advances, and this 
disturbing position has caused leading Slovaks to urge in 
Parliament the replacement of exports of men by exports 
of goods. However, Slovakia has no export difficulties so 
far as Germany is concerned, for she can easily sell almost 
all of her surplus products to the Reich, The difficulties 
are rather with imports, for Germany either cannot supply 
the goods needed by Slovakia, or can do so only at excessive 
prices. Even a drastic reduction on December 1, 1939, of 
tariffs on many German commodities, including iron and 
steel, textiles, cars and chemicals, had little effect. Recently, 
Germany has agreed to deliver 100,000 tons of coal and 
coke a month, in order to reduce the clearing balance. 
Finally, the clearing account is to be relieved by repatriating 
from the Protectorate shares in Slovak companies. The 
official accounts say nothing of one important matter, the 
payment of transport, billeting and other expenses of Ger- 
man troops, which now enjoy the right of passage through 
Slovakia. 


An Impoverished People 


Apart from all other considerations, the rigidity of the 
clearing arrangements are a danger to Slovakia, poor in raw 
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materials as she is, since she cannot, in spite of her favour- 
able trade balance, obtain the currency to buy raw materials 
for her own industry. Thus the textile industry complains 
that it can get neither raw wool nor worsted from the 
Protectorate, but only substitute materials at best, for mak- 
ing up which the technical equipment is lacking. Although 
the milling industry is only 30 per cent. occupied, there is 
a marked shortage of sacks. There is even insufficient cur- 
rency to get mecessary supplies of lard from Jugoslavia. 
The extremely low standard of living, which has been 
depressed still further by recent price increases, constitutes 
the gravest economic problem of Slovakia’s domestic policy, 
and the Government wishes to meet incipient social tension 
by vigorous price control. For the Price Commissariat is 
faced with an almost insoluble task, for it can fight only 
those factors caused by fears of inflation, such as hoarding 
of goods, These, however, are secondary. The main factors 
are the increased cost of raw materials on the world market 
and, above all, the incomparably higher price level in 
Germany. 

Further restriction of consumption is not possible, and 
so there remains only the method of wage increases, and 
this has already been adopted in certain instances. Yet it is 
felt that this development must be prevented by all possible 
means, since it would bring inflationary tendencies too 
strongly to the fore. Inflation would have been far more 
marked had not the young State administered its financial 
affairs with discretion, and kept its budget in good order in 
spite of military expenditure. The budget for the past year 
was favourable, and that for 1940, with revenue of 1,467 
million crowns and expenditure of 1,508 million crowns, 
shows only a small deficit. The State loan of last year 
brought in 350 million crowns. 

The Government is further seeking to head off social 
tension by the announcement of great land reforms. The 
breaking up of large landed holdings in South-East Europe 
during the past two decades has made tremendous progress, 
and the Slovak Government aim at splitting up 2,470,000 
acres of latifundia. Those economic reforms, too, which do 
not arise from social considerations, are mainly concerned 
with agriculture. Slovakia is steering towards a peasant 
State of fairly small farms, and her economic policy has this 
structure in mind. 

In theory, Slovakia’s economic independence will be com- 
plete on September Ist of this year, for that is the date 
when the customs union with Bohemia and Moravia, main- 
tained for a transition period, comes to an end. In fact, 
however, the country’s entire economic policy—and not only 
economic policy—follows German requirements. 


Jugoslavia’s Trade 
Relations 


[FROM OUR BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue hard winter and the war have imposed an unusual 
economic strain and brought about a general rise in prices. 
External trade last year showed an export balance of 763.7 
million dinars, with exports 5,521.2 million dinars and im- 
ports 4,757.4 millions. This, however, was not due to any 
expansion of export trade, but to a fall in imports. 

Under the stress of declining imports and of exports 
directed mainly to clearing countries, principally Germany 
and Italy, it is more than ever necessary for Jugoslavia to 
maintain her present trade relations and to extend her 
markets wherever possible. It is essential to ensure the import 
of raw materials, and the growing armament requirements 
face her with the necessity of obtaining foreign exchange to 
pay for purchases from non-clearing countries. 

In order to maintain present markets, negotiations are 
in preparation with Italy, Greece, Germany, Hungary and 
some other States for the adjustment and adaptation of exist- 
ing agreements. To ensure imports of raw materials and 
sufficient foreign exchange it is essential that Jugoslavia 
extend her export markets, since the present markets come 
under the clearing system. The trade and financial delega- 
tions now in London are expected to achieve some concrete 
results in this respect. One trend, however, is already clear. 
Since the recent Balkan conference in Belgrade, the Balkan 
States have been working for the development of mutual 
trade on the one side and for a unified economic front on 
the other, and the newly established Chambers of Trade 
with Roumania and Bulgaria are witness that this policy 
is being seriously pursued. 


March 28th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


On April 2nd, a very complex plan for storing household 
coal during the summer months was introduced. It is, in 
effect, a rationing scheme for household coal, but the decree 
gives no figures for the actual ration. The scheme covers the 
period up to March 31, 1941, and distinguishes three cate- 
gories of consumers: households with separate stoves; houses 
with central heating and hot-water service; and agricultural 
and industrial undertakings which are not already on 
the priority list for supplies of coal. A percentage (not 
stated) of the actual consumption during 1938-39 will be 
supplied directly to consumers or to coal merchants in cases 
where consumers have no storage accommodation—in big 
towns the average household as a rule has no storage space at 
all. Credit facilities will be extended to coal merchants storing 
coal for small consumers. 

Germany is divided in three climatic zones, and the stocks 
will vary according to the severity of the climate, which is 
most severe in Central and, especially, Eastern Germany. 


* * * 


Tax Certificates .—Total issues of the tax certificates in- 
troduced under the New Financial Plan on April 1, 1939, 
amounted to Rm. 4,832 millions, when the issues ended on 
November Ist last year. The fourth decree supplementary to 
the original decree which instituted the New Financial 
Plan was published on April 1, 1940, and finally suspended 
the use of tax certificates as a means of payment. It will be 
remembered that 40 per cent. of an account could be paid for 
in tax certificates at their face value. During last summer the 
price of tax certificates decreased to the low level of 93} 
per cent., which made them a failure as a further means 
of financing State expenditure. Manufacturers became eager 
to buy tax certificates in order to effect their payments at an 
advantage, and the Government had thus to restrict the 
percentage of accounts payable in tax certificates to only 
20 per cent. 

Recently, the price of tax certificates followed the general 
upward trend of security prices. The decree forbidding the 
use of tax certificates as a means of payment led, however, 
to an extraordinary supply of them on the Bourse, and prices 
fell again. From now on, dealings in tax certificates will 
probably fall to a minimum, and the certificates have assumed 
the character of an ordinary Reich loan, 


* * * 


Capital Issues.—The extensive capital issues which 
reached a record level in the first two weeks of March have 
come to a standstill. The total value of industrial loans issued 
since the introduction of the New Financial Plan on April 1, 
1939, reached Rm. 911 millions by the end of last month. 
Thirty-one loans amounting to Rm. 536 millions were issued 
after the outbreak of war. The leading industrial groups 
shared as follows in the capital issues made after the war 
started : — 

Rm. millions Jn %, of total 


Coal and iron industry ............ 221 41-3 
Electricity and gas industry ...... 155 28-9 
Chemical and potash industry ... 69 12-9 


The rest, amounting tO 16.9 per cent, of the total of 
Rm. 536 millions, was shared by companies manufacturing 
synthetic petrol, cellulose and paper. During the early 
months of the war the public were reluctant to subscribe to 
the standard type of loans bearing 43 per cent. interest, and 
later most issues changed to 5 per cent. 

The present pause in capital issues does not mean that 
capital issues are to fall off altogether. The programme of 
industrial expansion has by no means come to an end, though 
it does appear that new programmes may be carried out by 
resorting to bank credit. The general increase in security 
prices, on the other hand, will probably result in a return 
to the 44 per cent. type of industrial loans if new issues 
should be made. 

Another interesting example of the activity of the capital 
market is the growth in the circulation of mortgage bonds 
issued by the Mortgage Bond banks, i.e. Pfandbriefbanken. 
These banks are the leading institutions for financing 
building. The net annual increase (+) or decrease (—) in 
the circulation of mortgage bonds has been as follows. 





Rm. millions 
SE sche sec os ck Se akagbusunsstbiueeve + 746-6 
RR eS ae ee + 1,246-9 
EE casas bch cu dlls bau vndanoesenou — 257-9 
Average 1933 20 1938 ....000.0000.0. + 135-3 
SP nal iensenidens ssh otiicuibaecsthsned + 664-2 


The high figure for last year indicates that private capital 
again began to participate in building finance. In former years 
building was predominantly financed by public orders or by 
public credit. It becomes clear from the annual reports of 
the Mortgage Bond banks that private credit was increas- 
ingly used last year for financing small dwelling houses. The 
figures are interpreted by the German Press as showing 
that the capital accumulated by the mortgage banks may go 
very far even towards financing buildings for war purposes, 
Private building is hampered by the acute shortage of build- 
ing materials. The erection of new buildings has been for- 
bidden, but reconstruction of small flats and the building 
of workers’ flats near new industrial plants will be aided 
by special credits. After the outbreak of the war it was 
thought possible to carry out a building programme in 1940 
amounting to three-quarters of the normal demand, but it 
now seems doubtful whether this programme will be carried 
out. 

* * * 


Industrial Trends.—German industrial companies 
reporting for the calendar year 1939 show an interesting 
stability in profits and dividends. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
analysed the reports of 115 companies and found that 70 per 
cent. of them paid the same dividend as in 1938, 13 per cent. 
reduced the dividend and 17 per cent. increased it. The com- 
panies which reduced their dividends were mostly in the 
textile industry. A detailed analysis of 31 companies gave 
the following result :— 

(Rm. millions) 


Net profits Dividend Taxes 
SD “iaskésaanbesseasss 23-94 17-41 53-25 
OE Geickbirinitinentes 25-43 17-47 65-09 


The most remarkable item is the increase in taxes. Gener- 
ally speaking, the ratio between production costs and earn- 
ings remained favourable throughout 1939. 

The Reichswwerke Hermann Goering, which in recent years 
rapidly grew to be the third biggest German industrial com- 
pany, have again extended their influence. Several coal min- 
ing groups of the leading coal mining company Harpener 
Bergbau A.G., have been transferred to them, in exchange 
for lignite mining interests. The transaction is explained 
by the claim that the national interest demands a new coal 
basis for the Hermann Goering Works. It may be remem- 
bered that the works chiefly use low-grade German iron ore, 
the working of which demands enormous quantities of coke, 
and it seems that the experiments in using coke manufac- 
tured from lignite have not been very successful. The pur- 
chase of substantial coal mining interests had thus become 
a necessity. 

* * * 


Coal for Italy.—The Press reports that, since February, 
the monthly supplies of coal to Italy have amounted to 
$00,000 tons. This quantity will now be doubled. Each 
month, 610,000 tons from the Ruhr area, 340,000 tons from 
Upper Silesia, and 50,000 tons from the Saar territory will 
be transported to Italy; and 65 coal trains will pass daily 
through the seven frontier stations. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the railway system will be capable of carry- 
ing out such a programme. It may be possible that the turn- 
round of the trains can be arranged in such a way that on 
their return journey they will carry goods from the Balkan 
countries, especially Jugoslavia—the transport of Jugoslav 
bauxite to Trieste may be a pointer to this. 





* * * 


South-Eastern Europe.—-The Director at the German 
Ministry for Economic Affairs has announced that the Min- 
istry is considering the concentration of all financial rela- 
tionships with South-Eastern Europe in one body to be called 
the South-Eastern European Corporation and domiciled in 
Vienna. It is estimated that the Hungarjan wheat crop may 
be as much as 33 per cent. lower than last year, leaving very 
little for export. At least 20 per cent. less acreage was sown 
with wheat than last year. 
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Books and Publications 


German Race and Universal Truth 


It is well known that Germans have certain delusions 
about themselves. They claim that they are a race basically 
free from alien blood and distinct from any other human 
strain; that it is their destiny to appropriate an increasing 
part of the earth’s surface because they are superior to its 
present inhabitants; that this process of expansion must 
be accomplished under great leaders to whom it is natural 
and beneficial for Germans to submit; that they lead the 
way in material progress; and that they round off their 
greatness by possessing a unique and superior culture. 

The constant reiteration of race claims produces dan- 
gerous results and denials become a continuing necessity. 
Refutation is an essential task which must be as well done 
as possible. The world stands in need of the perfect refuter. 
He must not be a member of a nation which is, by force 
of circumstances, anti-German, nor must he be a German 
himself. He must be above the present conflict and approach 
the race question in a spirit of detached inquiry. He must 
be sufficiently learned to know the facts about the evolu- 
tion of the German people and of sufficient authority and 
moral stature to pronounce judgment on their claims. 

That Thorstein Veblen was such a man is not likely to 
be denied by anyone acquainted with his life or any of his 
numerous works. Veblen was an American of Norwegian 
extraction who stood completely apart from racial pre- 
judice; a great scholar and an authority on precisely those 
subjects which are relevant to an appraisal of German race 
claims; a philosopher whose powers of analysis were applied 
to human history and behaviour; and a subtle and pains- 
taking writer. He cannot be accused of taking sides in the 
present war, since he died before it began. 

His book “ Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revo- 
lution”’* first appeared in 1915, when the United States 
were neutral as between the Allies and Germany. Veblen 
himself was then, and remained, both practically and mor- 
ally a neutral. Starting from positive premises, and not 
from a negative wish to refute any previous argument, he 
demonstrated with overwhelming historical evidence, close 
reasoning and abounding good humour that the Germans 
owed their racial survival and success to the facility with 
which they mixed with their neighbours; that their tend- 
ency to overflow geographical boundaries was due not to 
high destiny (or “ Providential nepotism”) but to an ascer- 
tained (and scientifically explicable) willingness to become 
the followers of ambitious and unscrupulous leaders; that 
the state in which they were best fitted to survive in peace 
and happiness was not totalitarianism, but a “ quasi- 
anarchistic neighbourhood autonomy”; that their un- 
doubtedly magnificent contribution to material progress was 
due to their capacity as intelligent imitators rather than as 
profound innovators; and that far from possessing a supe- 
rior “ culture ” they had invented that term to express some- 
thing which is in fact a hindrance to material progress and 
with which they have not recently been encumbered. 

It is difficult for Englishmen who live in an ever- 
thickening atmosphere of anti-German propaganda, and 
who have unconsciously reacted to protect themselves from 
that atmosphere, to realise that the case against German 
racial claims really can be scientifically and finally stated. 
But there is no reason why claims so absurd should not 
be refuted. The sad thing is that, being absurd, they should 
be so often and so solemnly repeated and their denial 
become so essential. Veblen, though setting out only to ex- 
amine a particular trend in German development, did the 
job once and for all. It is indeed fortunate that his book is 
again available to the British public, with all its gracefully 
Presented learning, its tolerant and almost flippant detach- 
ment and its pre-eminent readability. 
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Books Received 


The Politics of Democratic Socialism. By E. F. M. Durbin. 
(London) Routledge. 384 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Failure of Constitutional Emergency Powers Under the 
German Republic. By F. M. Watkins. (London) H. Mil- 
ford. 148 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Europe Must Unite. By Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. (London) 
Martin Secker & Warburg. 160 pages. 5s. 6d. net. 
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2s. 6d. net. 
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Milford. 279 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

A.B.C. of Wartime Law. By R. S. W. Pollard. (London) Hamish 
Hamilton (Law Books), Ltd. 130 26 pages. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The National Income of British India, 1931-32. By V. K. R. V. 
Rao. Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 240 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Handbook of the War. By J. C. de Wilde, D. H. Popper, and 
E. Clark. Constable and Company, Ltd. 248 pages. 10s. 

The Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1939. By L. J. 
Morris Smith. Jordan and Sons, Ltd. 171 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Financing Economic Security in the United States. By William 
Withers. Columbia University Press, New York. (London) 
H. Milford. 210 pages. 17s. 6d. 

A Social Approach to Economics. By H. A. Logan and M. K. 
Inman. University of Toronto Press. Oxford University 
Press. 659 pages. 17s. 

Golden Avalanche. By F. D. Graham and C. R. Whittlesey. 
Princeton University Press. Oxford University Press. 233 
pages. 14s. 6d. 

Normal and Abnormal International Capital Transfers. By 
Marco Fanno. University of Minnesota Press. Oxford 
University Press. 120 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Competition among Grains. By N. Jasny. 
Institute, Stanford University, California. 
$4.00. 

Egyptian Cotton Year Book, 1938-39. Edited by Armand 
Lakah and Company. (Alexandria) P.O.B.612. 165 pages 
and charts. 10s. 

Fairplay’s Annual Summary of British Shipping Finance. 
(London) “ Fairplay ” Weekly Shipping Journal, Palmerston 
House, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 576 pages. 21s. net. 

The People’s Year Book, 1940. (Manchester) Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Publicity Department. 209 pages. 3s. 
net. 

The Neutrality of the United States. Documents covering period 
September 3—December 14, 1939. (Boston) World Peace 
Foundation. 68 pages. 25 cents. 

Among the Balance Sheets. By the Editor of “ Finance and 
Commerce”? in “ The Accountant.” (London) Gee and 
Company. 155 pages. 17s. 6d. net. 

The Excess Profits Tax. By H. E. Seed. (London) Gee and 
Company. 188 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Publications on Latin-American Economics in 1938. By 
M. Handman, C. Lloyd Jones and D. M. Phelps. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Harvard University Press. 150 pages. 
$3.00. 

The Ebb and Flow of Investment Values. By E. S. Mead and 
J. Grodinsky. (London) D. Appleton-Century Company. 
513 pages. 25s. net. 

Profits. By J. P. Beddy. (Dublin) Hodges, Figgis and Com- 
pany. 420 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Steel in War 


HE lengths to which Germany went this week—partly 

_ in an attempt to safeguard her supplies of Swedish 
iron ore—emphasises the importance of steel in the pre- 
sent war. Without an adequate supply of steel it will be 
impossible for the Allies to gain the margin of superiority 
in equipment which they need in order to defeat the enemy. 
It is therefore absolutely essential that our steel furnaces 
should be kept in operation day and night and that avail- 
able supplies should be distributed to the best advantage. 

At the end of 1938 the United Kingdom’s capacity to 
produce crude steel was estimated at about 143 million 
tons per annum. Much the most important problem at the 
moment is not the expansion of this capacity but the 
maintenance of the flow of raw materials to the existing 
furnaces. The two principal ingredients of steel are iron 
and steel scrap and pig iron. The proportions in which they 
are used can be varied, but in recent years scrap has 
become the chief ingredient. In 1937, for example, the 
British steel industry used 11.5 cwts. of scrap and 9.6 
cwts. of pig iron for every ton of steel produced. As the 
United Kingdom’s capacity to produce pig iron was 
assessed at some ten million tons per annum at the end of 
1938, it seems at first sight that any shortage of scrap 
could easily be made good by an increase in the propor- 
tion of pig iron charged into the steel furnaces. 

This solution of the problem, however, is not very satis- 
factory, for a substantial proportion of our supplies of 
iron ore—the chief raw material of pig iron—is derived 
from abroad. Thus, in 1937, when 84 million tons of pig 
iron were produced, the iron and steel industry consumed 
13.9 million tons of domestic ore and 6.2 million tons of 
imported ore. In addition, 9.7 million tons of coke— 
equivalent to 14.4 million tons of coal—were required to 
smelt the ore in the blastfurnaces. The output of domestic 
ore, which is chiefly of a low iron content, cannot be in- 
creased substantially at short notice. An appreciable expan- 
sion in imports, again, is scarcely desirable, for iron ore is 
a very bulky commodity and requires much shipping ton- 
nage. Indeed, in case of a serious shortage of steel it might 
be preferable to import larger quantities of semi-finished 
steel rather than a heavier volume of ore. Incidentally, a 
stoppage of ore supplies from Scandinavia, while raising 
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certain technical problems, would not be disastrous and 
could probably be made good by increased purchases in 
Algeria and Tunis, for example. 

But the only alternative to an early and appreciable ex- 

pansion in the output of pig iron is an increase in the 
supply of domestic scrap. The scrap produced by the steel 
works and in further manufacturing processes is already 
being carefully collected, and no net addition to supplies 
can be expected from these two sources. But there is a 
potentially enormous supply of scrap in derelict or unused 
buildings, factories, bridges, rails, park and garden rail- 
ings, etc. Much of this supply can probably be reclaimed 
at a reasonable cost. A survey of the potential scrap re- 
sources—possibly through its local organisations—should 
therefore be made by the Ministry of Supply without 
delay. And if the garden railings are required the public 
is unlikely to withhold its consent to their removal pro- 
vided it is informed, with sufficient authority and per- 
suasiveness, that this step is really necessary. 

Given a certain measure of foresight, there should be 
no insuperable difficulty in maintaining the flow of raw 
materials to the steel furnaces. A subsidiary, though very 
important, task is to ensure that the available steel supplies 
are allocated to the best advantage and that the steel thus 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND CONSUMERS OR SERVICES FOR 
WHICH THEY ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Government 


Consumers or Service 
Department err 


Home Office ......... 


Ministry of Home 
Security. 


Home Office services, e.g. prisons, police, approved 
schools, etc. 
Requirements for camouflage, screening blast furnaces, 


etc, 
Steel for A.R.P. (including Scotland). 
Navy requirements. 
a. (>. ssapaiiapotel | Mercantile shipbuilding and repairs. 
War Office ............ | B.E.F. requirements, Army buildings, medical stores, 
fuel and light. 
All other requirements for Army. 
| Machine oadin small tools and gauges. 
French Government requirements, direct or indirect. 
. | Air Ministry requirements. 
| Schools, hospitals, housing schemes, police stations, 
prisons, special areas factories, agricultural buildings, 
land drainage works, piers, etc., water supplies, 
| sewerage. 
(1) Gas undertakings. 
(2) All Home Civil requirements except where speci- 
fically included under another Department. 
(3) Miscellaneous agricultural requirements other than 
agricultural machinery and buildings. 
) Indirect Exports (i.e. exports of finished goods) 
excluding requirements of B.E.F. and oil companies 
| and French Government requirements. 
(5) Direct Exports, excluding requirements of B.E.F., 
India and companies and French Government 
B requirements. 


Admiralty ... 
Ministry of Supply 
a 3 

Air Ministry ... 


Scottish Depts. . 


Board of Trad 


Board of Education 
Ministry of Health... | 


Ministry of Agri- | 
| 
culture and Fisheries. 


Ministry of Trans- | 
port. 


Ministry of Food 


Office of Works 


General Post Office 
Mines Department ... 
*Petroleum Depart- 
ment. 
* Electricity Commis- 
sioners. 
Northern Ireland ... 
| eee ss 


* For the purpose 


Department. 


Schools. 

Ministry of Health services, e.g. hospitals and housing 
schemes, water supplies, sewerage. 

Agricultural machinery, including Scotland. 

Agricultural buildings and land drainage works, excluding 
Scotland. 

Railways (including all wagons used on railways), ports, 
canals, highways, tramways, works and buildings for 
Ministry undertakings. Motor vehicles and trolley 
vehicles, gas producers for motor vehicles. 

Provisions of tins and packing material for food, including 
food for service requirements. Food factories and 
buildings for storage and distribution. 

Certain new factories and buildings and internal require- 
ments therefor. Certain Government stores and 
equipment. Fire-fighting appliances. 

Post Office requirements. 

Requirements of all mines and quarries. 

Oil companies’ requirements, both home and export. 


Electricity supply industry covering generating stations, 
the Grid and distribution systems. 

All public services for Northern Ireland. 

All finished steel for direct export to India. 


of this scheme these are regarded as a Government 
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assigned is in fact delivered when it is required. So long 
as steel is scarce—and it is certain to remain scarce during 
the war—it will be quite impossible to satisfy all require- 
ments. Control was therefore essential. The system of 
control introduced after the outbreak of the war, by which 
all consumers with the exception of Government Depart- 
ments and certain other users had to secure licences for 
their requirements, was unsatisfactory; it neither ensured 
the allocation of supplies to the best advantage nor the 
delivery of the authorised quantities at the dates at which 
they were required. The Control of Iron and Steel (No. 8) 
Order (which came into force on April 8th) introduces 
an entirely novel system of allocation and distribution. 
The essence of the scheme is that it provides machinery for 
the equation of demand with supply during quarterly 
periods, not, of course, by allowing prices to vary, but by 
the allocation of the estimated supplies of home-produced 
and (presumably) imported steel to individual consumers 
and for specific purposes. 

To forecast supplies accurately is in itself no mean task, 
but this has to be done in any case. For this purpose indivi- 
dual steel products have been grouped under various head- 
ings. On the basis of the ascertained output capacity under 
each heading, supplemented by weekly reports from in- 
dividual manufacturers, it has been possible to forecast 
the production of each. And as orders for imports are 
known, the Iron and Steel Control is now in a position 
roughly to estimate total supplies some time ahead. But 
these estimates, on which quarterly allocations are based, 
are not infallible. An interruption of production through 
lack of raw materials or as a result of air raids, the loss 
or delay of deliveries from abroad, could easily play 
havoc with the forecasts of the supply of individual pro- 
ducts; and if this happens, some consumers will not be 
able to secure their rations. The new system, therefore, 
provides no absolute guarantee of supplies. But in view 
of the probability that any interruption in production will 
not affect all plants simultaneously and that there will 
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be scope for a redistribution of raw materials, it is hoped 
that the conservative scale of production budgeted for will 
in fact be attained. 

The allocations themselves must needs be based on the 
forecasts of the supplies of individual products. The Central 
Priority Committee—which, in case of disagreement, will 
presumably consult the War Cabinet—is responsible for 
assigning steel to the main groups of consumers. It will, 
therefore, depend largely on the Committee’s judgment 
whether steel is used to the best advantage. The main 
classes of consumer have been grouped under twenty Gov- 
ernment Departments; these have the task of allocating 
the global tonnages assigned to them by the Central Pri- 
ority Committee to individual firms or users. The Depart- 
ments, together with the consumers or services for which 
they are responsible, are listed on the previous page. 

These Departments, in conjunction with the Iron and 
Steel Control, will also have the task of seeing to it that 
the consumers and services for which they are responsible 
will in fact obtain the supplies assigned to them. Individual 
consumers, however, will continue to order their require- 
ments from individual manufacturers, who have been 
advised not to accept orders in excess of their capacity to 
supply. And, in order to prevent confusion, consumers, in 
placing their orders, will have to quote symbols showing the 
Department responsible for them, contract or reference 
numbers indicating the purpose for which the steel is to 
be used, and delivery period numbers with a statement of 
the quantities involved. 

Sound though this scheme for allocating and distributing 
steel may be in principle, it would be idle to pretend that 
it will be easy to operate, at least to begin with, or that it 
may not require amendments of detail in the light of ex- 
perience. But, looked at in the round, it does represent an 
attempt to solve the urgent problem of ensuring that the 
available steel supplies are used to the best advantage and 
that individual consumers will be able to obtain their 
rations at specified dates. 
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The Future of Private Banks—II 


N article in last week’s issue described the contribution 

which the private banks had made to the develop- 
ment of British banking activities overseas, and we sketched 
the very valuable specialised position which the merchant 
banks had carved for themselves in the credit system of this 
country. We pointed to the difficulties which these institu- 
tions have had to contend with since the end of the 
1914-18 war—difficulties latent and undetected at first, 
becoming more apparent in the 1930’s, and crystallising 
into much more specific and formidable shape with the 
outbreak of the war last September. This last phase has 
been unhappily underlined by events in Scandinavia during 
the past week. The immediate future, leading us inevitably 
into an intensified war economy, can promise no relief from 
these difficulties. Government controls and monopolies have 
involved the temporary eclipse of the merchanting com- 
munity, a tendency which must affect banking as well as 
the commodity markets. But after this war has run to its 
successful conclusion, will a world emerge in which the 
merchant banks will be able to pick up the threads of their 
unfinished task and to play a useful role? For the expres- 
sion of clear, logical thinking on this subject by the 
authorities in the Allied countries we have to turn again to 
M. Reynaud. Here is what he said in a speech before the 
Senate, discussing the immediate and longer term implica- 
tions of the Anglo-French monetary agreement: — 


What will this post-war period be for which this agree- 
ment prepares? .. . Will the country be completely trans- 
formed and will the State absorb everything? No doubt 
the State will at the conclusion of hostilities play a prin- 
cipal part in changing over the country’s economy to a 
peace footing and in linking it with the economies of 
neighbouring countries. But does that mean that an all- 
powerful totalitarian State will arbitrarily fix prices and 
salaries, that it alone will be entitled to conduct produc- 
tion, to control capital, to command profits, to cover 
losses? That would be a despairing view if it were true. 
First of all because the first months of war have given a 
full taste of an authoritarian regime (on that subject 
everyone is agreed) and, above all, because any State 
which at the conclusion of hostilities controlled all the 
wealth of the country and was able to regulate all its 
activities would thereby have power to oppress freedom 
of conscience and to suppress all those fundamental 
liberties which make life worth living. Why, then, fight 
at all? 


The sentiments expressed in this quotation are those that 
must be echoed by the vast majority of responsible opinion 
in this country. From them there emerges a picture in 
which the functions of the merchant banks will not clash 
uncompromisingly and into which these institutions should 
be able to merge, given the resilience and adaptability of 
which they have, in many cases, given proof. In the world 
which, by implication, may be conjured up from M. 
Reynaud’s remarks there will be room for the activities 
of the specialist banking institution engaged more particu- 
larly in the financing of foreign trade. The knowledge and 
attributes which such business demands will appertain more 
readily to the comparatively small, compact unit, able to 
specialise on certain markets and directed by partners or 
directors having personal knowledge of their overseas 
clientéle. The personal element in credit standing will 
never disappear, and that element, when it has to be 
weighed and assessed in foreign fields, will escape the im- 
personal joint-stock institution more readily than the 
efficiently organised and well-represented private bank. 
Moreover, merchant banking calls for adaptability and 
rapidity of decision, qualities which should come more 
easily to the comparatively small enterprise, directed more 
often than not by one dominant personality not compelled 
to refer decisions to a committee of directors and ultimately 
responsible to no large body of shareholders. 

None the less, even the most rose-tinted spectacles will 
not hide the fact that the merchant banking community 
cannot enter into this promised land with its ranks un- 
thinned and its sinews strengthened. The blows of the past 


decade have left their inevitable mark on the resources and 
powers of resistance of some of the houses concerned. One 
or two of them are obviously destined for orderly liquida- 
tion or fusion into some other entity. For all others, a prob- 
lem of adjustment will have to be faced and solved. Some 
of the business on which they developed has either gone for 
good or has had its flavour taken from it. With the reckon- 
ing which now becomes possible, the time has arrived to 
admit candidly that international acceptance business, for 
example, has in recent years been a much overrated form 
of banking enterprise. Partly owing to the intrusion of the 
joint-stock banks into this business, the rates charged for 
it have not, for some time past, borne a reasonable relation 
to the risks involved. The position is being remedied at this 
time, but it is rather late in the day. It should have been a 
guiding principle in international acceptance business that 
no such facilities could be granted unless the debtor main- 
tained with the accepting bank funds at least adequate to 
meet all outstanding bills accepted for his account. The 
merchant banks, moreover, should not have made the mis- 
take of following the joint-stock and American banks in 
granting large lines of open-credit facilities to foreign banks, 
When the problem of financing foreign trade is tackled in 
the post-war world, it is to be hoped that a return will be 
made to the sounder principles of the documentary credit 
which will not allow the abuse of the acceptance credit such 
as occurred during the 1920’s. In any case, it will be well 
not to over-estimate the extent to which London will be 
able to resume its traditional short-term lending activities 
in the period immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities. The scope for such business will depend upon 
the state of the remaining gold and exchange reserve, and 
on the balance of our international payments. A period of 
recuperation is likely to be essential during which, no 
doubt, all the emergency machinery of bilateral clearings, 
though being gradually wound up, will still be available 
for financing the resumption of peacetime international 
trade. 

It must also be realised that, apart from this general 
argument against the early revival of short-term foreign 
lending by the merchant banks after the war, there is the 
more particular argument that the period of enforced 
idleness to which they are being condemned “for the 
duration” must militate against an immediate vigorous 
resurgence on their part. From this point of view the 
merchant banks might have been treated by the authorities 
with rather greater benevolence—one might almost say 
“fair play ”’*—in such matters as the distribution of the 
available foreign exchange business. The joint-stock banks 
had made considerable inroads into this sphere during the 
two inter-war decades. But is there any solid reason why 
that encroaching movement should receive official support 
at this time of strain for the merchant banks? It has 
received such support by the very fact of debarring mer- 
chant banks from the list of authorised dealers. Admittedly 
they are as free to deal in foreign exchange as the autho- 
rised joint-stock banks; but few will deny that the more 
restricted initiative of the unauthorised dealer in “ vet- 
ting” his clients’ business and giving decisions, together 
with the advantage which authorised banks have over most 
others in dealing “net of commission” with banking 
clients, have meant that an increasing proportion of the 
available foreign exchange business has in fact been pass- 
ing to the joint-stock banks. When the race for foreign 
exchange business begins again after the war and is con- 
ducted under freer conditions, when ability to deal and to 
advise on points other than the filling up of forms will 
again be at a premium, the merchant banks will no doubt 
recover some of this lost ground. But it is unfortunate and 
unfair that this handicap should have been placed upon 
them. 

In the period of reconstruction that must follow the war, 
long-term capital must again be set moving in international 
circulation—let us hope in a movement more intelligently 
co-ordinated than was that of the 1920’s. In initiating that 
flow Great Britain must inevitably take secondary place to 
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the United States, which by the end of the war looks like 
holding as near the whole of the world’s monetary gold 
stock as makes no matter. Indeed, that gold will have 
become valueless unless the international circulation of 
capital is again put under way. In the big international 
joans that will accompany the progress of this enormous 
reconstruction, the London merchant banks, working in 
conjunction with associates in the United States, should 
find some scope for their specialised knowledge and for 
the organisation built up over decades of similar activity. 

Then there is the domestic field, where two distinct 
trends of development have been apparent. The first is 
the repopularisation of the domestic acceptance credit. 
Here, let us be candid, the results achieved have been far 
from spectacular. The bill habit, once lost, is very diffi- 
cult to reinculcate, and the main scope for such business 
has been and remains in the totally new sphere of hire- 
purchase finance. In this particular business the merchant 
banks have been active, but they are competing with 
specialist institutions which probably command the bulk 
of the business. The other direction is the forging of closer 
and more permanent financial relations with domestic in- 
dustry. There has been evidence of such a movement 
among a few merchant banks, and though it leads in a 
direction diametrically opposed to the whole traditional 
trend of British banking, it may hold out profitable scope 
for certain of these institutions. 

The success with which the merchant banks as a whole 
will meet the challenge of the post-war world must depend 
to some extent on the success with which they can sustain 
the lean period with which they are faced in the imme- 
diate future and conserve their resources. In tackling this 
problem it is evident that some concentration of forces 
will ultimately have to take place within this group of 
banks. That movement is unlikely to follow the precedents 
of the earlier development among private banks serving 
the domestic field. However justified may have been the 
process by which thousands of private banks in Great 
Britain fell into the jaws of the joint-stock mammoths over 
the past century, the parallel cannot be applied even on 
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a minor scale to the merchant banks. Their type of 
activity and the qualities for which it calls are not those 
that can be stereotyped, mechanised and dehumanised to 
the point at which they will fall logically into the orbit of 
large-scale joint-stock enterprise. The comparatively 
few instances in which the public joint-stock company has 
embarked on this particular field of activity have not 
yielded results that promise well for this particular solu- 
tion of the problem. Rather must the integration be a 
welding of essentially similar and complementary units 
which will preserve the individuality and traditions of the 
component firms. 

To sum up, it seems that the merchant bank is too 
typical and solid a product of British banking evolution 
to be “sunk without trace.” As a whole these institutions 
have been hard hit and must expect uncongenial condi- 
tions while the war lasts. Their numbers are certain to be 
reduced by gradual liquidation—a process which has 
already begun—and, later, by amalgamations. But the 
stronger and more adaptable among them should not 
merely survive the war but live to play an important réle 
in the world that will emerge from it. Some of them will 
no doubt continue a trend already apparent in forging 
permanent financial links with domestic industry. These 
may well come to fill that gap of which the Macmillan 
Committee complained in its remarks on the British capital 
market—the difficulty which the comparatively modest 
industrial concern encounters in satisfying its needs for 
longer-term credit than the deposit banks can grant. But 
for most of the merchant banks the scope of activities 
must remain overseas. It may well be that the “ merchant- 
ing” part of their business will once more become 
dominant. There will certainly always be room for the 
alertness and adaptability of the most efficient of them. 
They have in the past brought a rich harvest to this 
country—not merely by the direct profits of their ven- 
tures, but through all the incidental income from their 
merchanting and intermediary activities, income which but 
for them would never have come to this country. We shall 
certainly have need of that revenue in the future. 


Finance and Banking 


Danish and Norwegian Crowns.—The control of 
the foreign exchange market has prevented the dramatic 
moves in the military and naval situation from having 
appropriately dramatic effects on the level of foreign ex- 
change rates. After the occupation of Denmark on Tuesday, 
the Danish crown was suspended from the list of currencies 
quoted in London. The Norwegian crown was first quoted 
nominally at the former official rate, but on Wednesday 
it was also withdrawn from the list of quotations. The sus- 
pension of dealings in these two currencies was accom- 
panied by instructions to London banks to block all Danish 
and Norwegian sterling accounts for the time being. The 
Belgian and Dutch currencies have sustained some pressure, 
but only the belga has fallen slightly against dollars. 
Sterling’s behaviour in the free markets has been remark- 
ably good given the absence of support for the rate, the 
“emotional” disturbances to which it has been subjected 
this week and the further curtailment in the demand for 
free sterling arising from the new Argentine regulations 
described in a subsequent Note. The rate in New York, 
which had closed last week at 3.584, was already weaken- 
ing on Monday of this week, when it touched 3.55. On 
Tuesday the shock of the Scandinavian developments 
caused a momentary slump to 3.44, followed on Wednesday 
by a recovery to 3.494 with the more auspicious turn of 
events. On Thursday the improvement continued. 


* * * 


The Golden ‘‘ Swag.’’— Reports still differ as 
to the fate of the gold reserves in Denmark and Norway. 
Both countries were placed at a disadvantage by their 
respective statutes in disposing of their gold with the pre- 
Cautionary care which the position has for some time past 


demanded. The Bank of Norway was forced by statute to 
keep the whole of the gold ranking for reserve in Norway. 
The amount thus held on March 30th last was Kr. 120 
millions, which at the nominal parity at which the reserve 
was still calculated was worth some £13 millions. In 
addition, there was Kr. 65,600,000 of gold not included 
in the reserve and probably held abroad. There is a great 
hope that the whole of the above gold may have been got 
to safety before the German occupation of Oslo. M. 
Hambro, the President of the Storting, has stated that it 
left Oslo at the same time as the Government. In Den- 
mark, the reserve of the Central Bank amounted to 
Kr. 117,100,000 equivalent to slightly over £12,000,000, 
on March 20th last. The whole of this appears to have 
been maintained in the capital, and though there are con- 
flicting reports as to the fate of the reserve, it seems all 
too probable that the suddenness of the invasion provided 
no chance of its removal to safety. Here again, the obvious 
precaution of placing the metal in safety many weeks ago 
had not been taken because it would have involved a 
change in the statutes, which require the bulk of the reserve 
to be held at the head offices of the bank. The latest 
example of German robbery with violence has not yielded 
a cash return commensurate with the ultimate costs of 
the coup. 
* * * 


Next Monday’s Test.—Conditions in the money and 
discount markets have remained almost absurdly indif- 
ferent to the latest turn of hostilities. Throughout this 
breath-taking week money has remained in very good 
supply at } to 1 per cent., the clearing banks have been 
persistent buyers of the longest eligible July paper at 
1 per cent., and the effective rate of discount for three 
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months’ bills has not budged from the previous level of 
15 per cent. Indeed, the business concern of the market 
has been much more directed to so technical a problem 
as the huge turnover of funds that must occur next Mon- 
day than to the possible reaction of military and naval 
affairs on the rate structure. Up to last Saturday 
£137,400,000 had been paid up on the new War Loan, 
leaving £163,600,000 to be transferred this week and on 
Monday next, the day when the second and final instal- 
ment of 90 per cent. is due. The whole of this sum will 
not be paid on that day. Official subscriptions to the Loan 
will have considerably reduced the actual turnover of funds 
caused by the operation, and there is no doubt that pre- 
payments have been taking place during the past week at 
about the steady rate they have maintained ever since the 
loan was issued. But, none the less, it may be assumed 
that an exceptionally heavy turnover of funds awaits the 
market on the first day of next week. No one has expressed 
the slightest fear that it may react harshly on market 
conditions. The authorities are no doubt taking all the 
appropriate measures to neutralise this transfer. Those 
measures will probably be the purchase of very short- 
dated bilis from the clearing banks, a technique which is 
now the mainstay of open market policy. In any case 
bankers’ deposits shown in the latest Bank return at 
£123,915,000 are at a level which provides a fair measure 
of resilience for the big movements of funds that are to 
come. 


* * * 


The Chancellor on Free Sterling.—Sir John 
Simon’s statement on the free market in sterling made in 
the House last Tuesday added little to the information 
available to the public. There are certain points, however, 
on which the assurances given with the authority of the 
Chancellor will be read with much interest. The first con- 
cerns the relative unimportance of the free market. “I am 
satisfied that the proportion of transactions carried out out- 
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side the official market is a very small one... and 
becomes very much smaller still if we allow for the fact that 
a very great proportion of our purchases are made from 
sterling- and franc-using areas and do not involve the 
intervention of foreign currencies at all.” Thus, Sir John 
could deny all suggestions that the rates quoted in the free 
market were an important factor in the cost of living in 
this country. The second point was his statement that “ it 
would be a wrong policy altogether to intervene in support 
of sterling in the free market ”—an expression of opinion 
from which one may, presumably, claim the Chancellor’s 
authority for saying that there has been no such support. 
Thirdly, Sir John Simon strongly deprecated all sugges- 
tions that the offerings of sterling in the free market should 
be curtailed by “ blocking ” foreign assets in this country, 
The decision not to block was taken “ in accordance with 
the principles and traditions on which, in this market, 
foreigners have always felt able to rely.” Sir John asserted 
that foreign holders of sterling had not used their freedom 
to take their money out of this country “ to any substantial 
extent,” 


* * * 


Sterling Remittances from Argentina.—Steps have 
been taken by the Argentine and British authorities this 
week to ensure that all remittances of sterling from Argen- 
tina to this country are effectively canalised in the official 
market. The new instructions apply more particularly to 
remittances in respect of financial services which under 
the agreement of 1933 were entitled to the official rate. 
These remittances must now be made through authorised 
Argentine institutions at the authorised rates for sterling 
based on a sterling rate for United States dollars of 4.02. 
The recent fall in the free sterling rate had meant that a 
considerable flow of remittances from Argentina to the 
sterling area had in fact been taking a triangular route 


(Continued on page 693) 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE news of the spreading of the war 


had an immediate adverse effect on free unaffected by 


The money market has been virtually 
the week’s 


millions. This has offset the small rise 


events, in public deposits. 





sterling, and on Tuesday the rate in 
New York opened 114 points lower at 
3.44, closing at 3.464. On Wednesday, 
however, the rate was steadier, and 
Thursdays war news brought a big re- 
covery, the rate opening at 3.56. In 
London, there has been almost no 
change in the official quotations, though 
fears of a German invasion of Belgium 
made the belga weaker on Thursday, 
the rate rising from 23.55-70 to 
23.65-80. The guilder, on the other 
hand, was unchanged. Quotations of 
Norwegian and Danish crowns have 
been suspended, but the Swedish crown 
remains officially quoted at 16.85-95 kr. 
Wednesday’s improvement in free 
sterling caused the unofficially quoted 
currencies to move in favour of the 
pound on Thursday. 


__THE MONEY MARKET 
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although on Tuesday there was a slight 
diminution in the clearing banks’ de- 
mands for bills. The following day, 
however, they were as keen buyers as 
ever, and bond money was readily 
available at } per cent. . 


* 


The Bank Return shows bankers’ de- 
posits at the unusually high level of 
£123.9 millions. This is chiefly due to 
a return of notes from circulation to 
the amount of £3 millions, which has 
been allowed to have its full effect on 
the credit base, for though Govern- 
ment securities and other securities are 
down by a total of £1.1 millions, dis- 
count and advances are up by £2.3 
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Silver Supported,— The sudden 
flare up of hostilities immediately led 
to speculative demands for silver, much 
of it coming from the Indian market. 
The spot price thus rose this week from 
204d. to 20#4d. in a market which re- 
mains exceptionally small, though on 
Thursday there was a decline of éd. on 
the better turn of “ free” sterling. For 
the time being fears of the psychologi- 
cal reactions to a deletion of the clauses 
in the United States Silver Purchase 
Act empowering the Treasury to buy 
imported silver have been brushed aside 
by the reactions of the Indian operator 
to the latest change in the military 
situation. 


THE BULLION 


MARKET 
Gold | Silver 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per 
ounce fine* | 
| Cash Two Mths. 
{ 

1940  &, d, d. 
age. S . 168 O 201g 201g 
» 8 168 0 | 20), 201g 
ae 168 0 | 2012 | 20! 
», 10 168 0 | 2016 207, 
> = 168 0 i 20916 | 2012 


Bank of England’s official price. 
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THE BUDGET 


The past financial year has cut across both peace and war conditions. Five months were spent in the 


twilight of intensive re-armament, seven in the deeper twilight of a “ quiet” war. 


The rate of expenditure 


even at the end of the year did not approach the maximum which will be required in the next few years. 
In 1939-40, ordinary revenue brought in £1,049.2 millions, and money was raised by debt creation to the 


extent of £778.5 millions gross. 


Against this, total expenditure was {£1,821 millions, a sum which includes 


issues under the Defence Loans Act and also sinking fund payments, but not miscellaneous issues for special 


purposes of about £7 millions. 


The main figures and facts of the national revenue, and of expenditure, are 


described below. The comprehensiveness of this year’s Budget Supplement is, however, affected both by the 
secrecy that necessarily surrounds many forms of expenditure and also by the delay in publishing certain 
documents, notably the annual report of the Inland Revenue. 


Revenue 


For the first time since 1931 it was necessary last Sep- 
tember to follow up the April Budget with a special War 
Budget of exceptional severity, designed not only to make a 
small additional contribution to the total cost of war, but 
also to make good reduced yields caused by the country’s 
change-over to a war economy. In the April Budget, it was 
expected to raise in all £15.3 millions more than in 
1938-39. The yield from existing taxation was put at £4 
millions lower, but increased rates added £24.3 millions. 
A sum of £3,969,000 more was expected from inland 
revenue, {8,492,000 more from customs and excise, and 
£7,842,000 more from motor duties. Against this, a re- 
duction of £4,990,000 in non-tax revenue was assumed. 
In addition to higher surtax and estate duty, sugar, 
tobacco and motor duties imposed by the April Budget, 
it was decided soon after to levy a new tax, Armament 
Profits Duty. This A.P.D. was withdrawn in the Sep- 
tember Budget in favour of an Excess Profits Tax. 
At the same time, income tax and beer, wine and 
spirits duty were raised, and surtax, estate duty and sugar 
and tobacco duties were increased for the second time in 
1939-40, (Details of the changed duties are given below 
under separate headings.) On the other hand, the curtail- 
ment of peace activities was expected to reduce the yield 
of pre-war taxation by £54.3 millions. Finally, the net 
result of the two Budgets was expected to be an increase 
‘as compared with 1938-39) of {67.9 millions, made up 
of £58.5 millions more from inland revenue, £31.9 millions 
more from customs and excise, but £13.6 millions less 
from motor duties and £8.9 millions less from non-tax 
sources. 

In the event, ordinary revenue collections in 1939-40 
exceeded the War Budget estimate by the substantial sum 
of £54 millions, while the excess over 1938-39 receipts is 
(121.9 millions. This satisfactory outcome, however, is 
due mainly to indirect taxation, for customs and excise 
duties provided £27.6 millions more than the September 
estimate, while the sharp fall in the yield from motor 
duties did not fully materialise. 

Details of Exchequer receipts in 1939-40 and certain 
earlier years are given in Table 1, while in Table 3 we 
show the proportions from direct and indirect taxation. 
Direct taxes are taken to include all inland revenue duties 
except stamps, and indirect taxes comprise all customs and 
excise duties, stamps, and motor vehicle duties. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


DuRING 1939-40 these duties produced an unexpectedly 
good yield, for receipts of £400.0 millions were in excess 
of final Budget estimates by {27.6 millions, of original 
estimates by £51.3 rhillions, and of 1938-39 receipts by 
£59.5 millions. The changes brought by war conditions 
and taxation do not allow an estimate to be formed as to 
which items have contributed to this high return. 

Broadly speaking, the April Budget had assumed that 
consumption of dutiable goods would be on a similar level 
to 1938-39. A small reduction in yield was expected from 
import duties owing to the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment, and from sugar owing to a better British crop, but 
some increase from tobacco was anticipated. On the other 
hand, higher duties (mainly from tobacco and sugar) were 


estimated to bring in a further £11 millions in 1939-40. 
Then the War Budget allowed for a decrease in yield of 
£6.9 millions on the basis of April taxation, and for an 
increase of £30.6 millions (or {66.6 millions in a full year) 
from further additions to tax on tobacco, sugar, and 
beer, etc. 

Tobacco duties were increased in both Budgets by 2s. a 
Ib., or 14d. an oz., on each occasion, and are now 13s. 6d. 
a Ib. at the full rate. The sugar tax has also been raised 
twice, by 2s. 4d. a cwt. at the full rate in April and by 
9s. 4d. a cwt. (or 1d. a Ib.) in September, making the rate 
23s. 4d. The beer duty, which had remained unaltered 
since the reduction of April, 1933, was raised in September 
by 24s. a bulk barrel, or 1d. a pint, making the present 
excise duty 48s. At the same time, the basic duty on spirits 
was increased by 10s. a proof gallon, and wine duties were 
advanced, in most cases by 50 per cent. (Duties on tea 
and petrol were last altered in 1938-39.) 

Some details of receipts and amounts consumed in 1938- 
39 are given in Tables 2 and 4. Increased duties (2d. a 
lb. on tea and 1d. a gallon on oil and petrol) in the 
April, 1938, Budget, rather than a rising trend of consump- 
tion, were responsible for the increase over 1937-38, The 
demand for petrol rose normally in spite of the advance 
in duty; tobacco consumption continued to increase. The 
apparent rise in tea consumption, however, is believed to 
be entirely due to forestalments. Some decline in receipts 
from import duties arose from the trade recession. 


INLAND REVENUE 


Tue yield from the main items in this group of taxes 
in 1939-40 was very close to the revised estimates pre- 
sented in the War Budget. Exchequer receipts of £582.9 
millions exceeded revised estimates by {4.2 millions, 
original estimates by £58.7 millions and 1938-39 receipts 
by £62.6 millions. It had been expected in September last 
that inland revenue receipts in 1939-40 would fall by £22 
millions on the basis of April taxation, but that increased 
taxation would bring in £76.5 millions, or £160 millions 
in a full year assuming a standard rate of income tax of 
7s. 6d. and excluding E.P.T. Death duties and N.D.C. 
yielded between them {4.2 millions more than estimated 
in 1939-40, other inland revenue duties being in accord- 
ance with expectations. 


Income Tax.—Exchequer receipts from income tax 
during 1939-40 were £390.1 millions, or just over the 
revised estimates, and {54.2 millions more than in 1938-39. 
No changes in income tax, either in the standard rate or 
in allowances, had been made in the April Budget, which, 
in view of the industrial recession of 1938, estimated 
1939-40 receipts at £327 millions, or £8.9 millions less 
than in 1938-39. A further loss of £7 millions was ex- 
pected in the September Budget, but increased taxation 
was estimated to bring in a further £70 millions during 
1939-40, and this expectation was realised. The War 
Budget raised the standard rate from 5s. 6d. to 7s. (re- 
garded as the average of 5s. 6d. for the first quarter and 
7s. 6d. for cach of the other three quarters), and the 
reduced rate payable on the first £135 of taxable income 
from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 4d. This Budget took the unusual step 








2 [a 


of proposing changes in income tax for 1940-41, proposals 
which, of course, cannot be regarded as final. On the basis 
of a 7s. 6d. standard rate, half the standard rate on the 
first £165 (instead of one-third the standard rate on the first 
£135) and lower earned income and other allowances, 
a further £146 millions over the yield at the 5s. 6d. rate 
and corresponding allowances is estimated. Standard rates 
in force since the last war and recent changes in the 
allowances are set out in Tables 5 and 6. Also the 
incidence of taxation at various levels is shown in Table 7. 
The Crisis Budget of 1931 initiated a policy of relief to 
small incomes which has, broadly speaking, continued. 
Proposals for 1940-41 represent a reversion to the pre- 
1931 basis of an earned income allowance of one-sixth and 
a relief of half the standard rate for the first portion of 
income. 

The year 1937-38 is the latest for which details of 
income-tax receipts are available. In that year gross 
income, before any kind of deduction, was £3,800 millions. 
Exemptions accounted for £115 millions, and various 
depreciation, repairs and other reductions for £635 
millions, leaving an actual income of £3,050 millions. 
After personal, earned income and similar allowances, 
there remained a taxable income of £1,440 millions, and 
the average effective rate of tax on each {1 of actual 
income was 2s. It was estimated in 1937-38 that there 
were 8,800,000 persons with incomes above the {125 
exemption limit, and that of these 5,150,000 were entirely 
relieved by the operation of allowances. 


Sur-Tax.—In 1939-40, receipts of £69.8 millions 
from this source were practically up to final estimate, and 
£7.3 millions more than in 1938-39. Owing to the greater 
time-lag than in the case of income tax, the April Budget 
expected a rise in sur-tax receipts of £3.5 millions on the 
basis of the old taxation, and a further £4 millions from 
increased rates. The September Budget provided for a fall 
of £5 millions in the normal yield, but an identical rise 
from yet another increase in rates. 

In the Crisis Budget of 1931, sur-tax rates current for 
1929-30 were raised by 10 per cent. After that there was 
no change at all until last April, when this old 10 per cent. 
addition was made 15 per cent. for incomes of £2,000- 
£8,000 and 20 per cent. for incomes over £8,000 (thus 
making the actual increase in rates 1/22nd and 1/11th 
respectively). The September Budget substituted a new 
scale, representing a still further increase. The lowest rate 
is 15d. (against 13.8d. in April, 1939, 13.2d. in September, 
1931, and 12d. in 1930) on incomes of £2,000-£2,500, 
while it is 5s. on the £6,000-£8,000 slice, and the maxi- 
mum, on incomes in excess of £50,000, is 9s. 6d. 

No official figures are available of the distribution by 
amount of the lower incomes, but Table 8 shows the 
income distribution of sur-tax payers. 


TABLE 1.—REVENUE (Exch. receipts)—£ millions 


hr 3-14 ees 1937-38) 1938-39) 1939-40 
| 
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-9 | 211-3 | 221-6 | 226: 262°1 
113-7 | 11 













































































EIR. ccecncescnenedesenscese 35-5 | 119-9 1 6:3 
TRI cpupssinspbenepanenebeses 39-5 | 127-5 | 109-5 | 3: 4:2 137°9 

Es icmsckonasrepivandp 75-0 | 247-4 | 320-8 | 335-3 | 340-5 | 400-0 
Income Tax ........-...++++0 43-9 | 237-4 | 257-2 | 298-0 | 335-9 | 390-1 
PT inc) tebsnscmentoasenehe 3°3 56°6 53-6 57-0 62°5 69:8 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 27:4 79°8 88-0 89-0 77:4 77-7 
re 10:0 25-7 | 29-1 24:2 21:0 17:1 
Nat. Defence Contribution = a | *« 1-4 21-9 26°9 
Other In. Rev. (inc. E.P.T.) 3-4 3-2 1-7 . 

Total Inland Revenue 88-0 | 402-7 
Motor Vehicle Dutiest 26°8 | 

Tax Revenue............ 163-0 677-0 | 
Crown Lands .... pee 0-5} 1-3 
Sundry Loans .... sie 1-6 32-6 
Miscellaneous ; 2°3 36°4 
Post Office, Net Receipt, & 

a er 6:2 9-0 
6 





Non-Tax Revenue ... 10- 79-3 . 
Total Ordinary Revenuet.. | 173-6 | 756-3 | 824-7 | 872-5 | 927-2 | 1,049-2 
Self-balancing Revenue :— 


Post Office and Broad- 
ee ea 24°6 58-9 71-9 76-1 79:0 


Total Revenue ......... 198-2 | 815-2 | 896-6 | 948-6 }1006-2 | 132-2 
t+ Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936-37 inclusive 
+ In 1939-40, E.P.T. yielded £40,000. 
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National Defence Contribution.—The year 1939-49 
was the first in which this tax was estimated to produce 
a full year’s revenue. Exchequer receipts of £26.9 millions 
were {1.9 millions above estimate (which -was not, like 
most other estimates, revised in the course of the year) 
and {5.1 millions more than in 1938-39. Details of assess- 
ments in 1938-39 are not yet available. Intended origin- 
ally as a special tax for the pre-war armaments pro- 
gramme, and imposed for the five years from April, 1937, 
this tax in its relationship with E.P.T. or other war 
taxation will no doubt be reviewed before long, and mean- 
while N.D.C. or E.P.T. is payable, whichever is the 
higher. The N.D.C. in actual operation, in contrast with 
the first version consisting of a tax on growth of profits, 
is a flat rate on profits irrespective of what they may 
have been in the past, and E.P.T. is therefore not a 
complete substitute. 


Excess Profits Tax.—The principle of a tax on 
growth of profits, contained in the old E.P.D., in the 
abortive first version of N.D.C. and in the repealed Arma- 
ment Profits Duty, has now become operative. E.P.T., 
introduced in the War Budget, is a flat rate of 60 per cent. 
of the excess of business profits over those earned in 1935, 
1936, or the average of the years 1935 and 1936 or 1936 
and 1937, the standard being at the taxpayer’s option. 
Alternatively, companies in a developing or depressed 
stage in the standard years may apply for a standard suffi- 
cient to cover fixed charges and preference dividends 
plus 6 per cent. on ordinary capital. Professional earnings 
are exempt, and there is an absolute minimum standard of 
£1,000 or £750 per working proprietor up to a total of 
£3,000. For E.P.T. purposes, profits are computed on an 
income-tax basis, with the further deduction of debenture 
interest, while for income-tax (but not N.D.C.) purposes, 
E.P.T. is allowed as an expense. The A.P.D. proposed 
last summer, and since repealed in favour of E.P.T., was on 
similar lines, but referred only to profits on armaments 
contracts (including those for the supply of certain commo- 
dities), and not to general business profits. 

No estimate has yet been made of the yield from E.P.T., 
and it has, of course, produced only a nominal amount in 
1939-40. While a large yield can be undesirable in so far 
as it implies an inflationary rise in profits, this tax can be 
a very important source of income. Thus in 1919-20 the 
80 per cent. E.P.D. then in force produced £290 millions, 
or 29 per cent. of that year’s tax revenue. 


Death Duties.—These duties provided {77.7 mil- 
lions in 1939-40, or {2.2 millions more than the latest 
estimate, and some £290,000 more than in 1938-39. The 
original estimate for 1939-40 consisted of £77.0 millions 
on the basis of the old taxation (or about the same as 


TABLE 2.—CUSTOMS AND ExcisE DuTIES—NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 


1913-14 1929-30 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 1938-39 























1,961 
4,665 


Spirits se. | 23,976 | 42,599 | 34,917 | 36,214 | 35,849 | 35,663 
Beer . | 13,655 77,151 | 60,798 62,689 65,740 65,581 
Wine ... | 1.152] 4,881] 4,632] 5,148| 4,989| 4,825 
Tea 6,499 43 | 4,082 7,818 7,341 10,851 
Cocoa 341 | 689 1,015 1,061 870 | 1,101 
Suga4r, CTC. cccccccccces | 3,329 13,549 | 11,623 12,220 11,873 | 12,955 
OD = shanescdercnnns 18,284 | 62,794 | 74,994 | 77,336 | 82,821 84,818 
Matches and mechani- | 

cal lighters. ......... asia 4,170 4,209 | 4,337 4,377 4,367 
Hydrocarbon oils, etc. 841*; 15,042 | 45,129 | 47,801 50,188 58,133 
Entertainment duty ... ae 6,696 7,806 7,572 7,985 8,154 
Liquor licences, etc.... | 4,517 4,587 4,359 4,567 4,812 | 4,836 
Other revenue dutiest | 2,633 3,210 3,063 3,156 2,980 | 3,086 

Total revenue duties | 75,227 235,411 | 256,627 | 269,919 | 279,825 | 294,370 
Silk and artificial silk... 6,243 | 5,731 | 5,942 | 6,297 | 5,827 





3,692 2,382 2,522 2,812 


“ McKenna ”’ duties 
2,637 879 ; 1,535 4,752 


Other protective duties} 
Import Duties Act, 








BOSD  cocccccccvcseccces ase eee 24,661 27,754 | 29,682 | 25,281 
Ottawa duties ......... cae ove 8,118 7,643 8,089 | 8,123 
Duties on Eire goods... 5,422 4,712 4,181 | 326 





50,108 | 55,813 46,183 


Total protective duties 12,572 | 47,193 


Grand total ......... 75,227 | 247,983 | 303,821 | 320,027 335,638 | 340,553 


* Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. t Including British wine, table 
waters, cider and perry, coffee and chicory, dried or preserved fruits, railway 
passenger duty, patent medicines, other licences, and miscellaneous. t Safe- 
guarding, abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37 onwards) beef and veal. 
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1938-39), plus £3 millions from increased rates on the 
Jarger estates. Another £14 millions from further in- 
creases in rates in September, however, was expected 
to be offset by a drop of £6 millions in yield 
owing to the decline in Stock Exchange and other 
values. 

Estate duty is another example, with surtax, of two in- 
creases in One year after a long period without changes 
in rates. The April Budget increased the rates of duty on 
estates over £50,000 by 10 per cent. The September Bud- 
get then altered this 10 per cent. increase to 20 per cent. 
and raised the rate of duty on estates in the £10,000- 
{50,000 class by 10 per cent. Thus there is no change 
for estates under £10,000; in the £10,000-£12,500 class 
the duty is now 5.5 per cent., and it rises to 60 per cent. 
(against 55 per cent. in April last and 50 per cent. since 
1930-31) on estates over £2,000,000. 

In 1937-38, the latest year for which details are avail- 
able, the gross capital value of all property was £639.9 
millions, of which Stock Exchange securities accounted 
for 54.6 per cent., house property and business premises 
13.2 per cent., cash and insurance policies 13.4 per cent. 
Legacy and succession duties account for roughly £10 
millions a year out of the death duties total. 


Stamp Duties.—In April last these duties were esti- 
mated to bring in £21 millions in 1939-40, or about the 
same as in 1938-39. Then in September a reduction of 
{4 millions was expected owing to the curtailment of 
normal financial activity, and the revised estimate was 
exceeded slightly, by £70,000. The latest stamp receipts, 
in fact, are identical with those of the depressed year 
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‘TABLE 3.—DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXES 
Direct Indirect 
£ millions °,, of Total £ millions °, of Total 
1913—14...... 78:0 47-8 85-0 52-2 
1929-30 ...... 376-9 55:6 300-0 44-4 
1935-36 ...... 379-1 51-3 359-8 48-7 
1936-37 ...... 400 °5 51:1 382-6 48-9 
1937-38 ...... 447-1 53-2 394-1 46-8 
1938-39 ...... 499 -3 55-6 397-1 44-4 
1939-40 ...... 565°8 55°6 451-2 44-4 


TABLE 4.—CONSUMPTION OF MAIN DUTIABLE ARTICLES 
(In millions) 


1929-30 1937-38 1938-39 
Dutiable spirits ...... proof galls. 12-2 10°5 10-4 
MN 53 \duadecasaes: standard barrels 20-7 18-7 18-7 
MN Acie Jes oeienneeewbeweununmeba Ib. 401-7* 422-7 438-1 
Sugar : refined equivalent ...cwts. 36:8 43-5 43-0 
RN Soe gee on cy cues eals Im. 151-5 187-9 192-0 
Artificial silk—home-madef... lb. 56-9 156-8 142-1 
Light hydrocarbon oil ....... galls. 903-0 1,350-2 1,393-0 
Heavy oil (road fuel) ......... galls. ed 69-3 92-1 


* 1928-29, + Quantities produced, including waste. 


TABLE 5.—INCOME TAX STANDARD RATES IN £ 


Years | Rate Years | Rate 








a. 4 | o¢é& 
SUIN. - chanbdbactueateadenseces 12 1932-34 5 0 
1934-36 .. ok 2 
1916-18 5 0 1936-37 .. os 4 9 
1918-22 6 0 1937-38 .. wht & @ 
1922-23 5 0 1938-39 .. .| 5 6 
1923-25 | 4 6 1939-40 .... ere 
ca aie 4 0 1939-40*. seeedientiensanienmaes : 7 © 
toch ere ae 4 6 I catiinincadessecesteke | 7 6 
I i i sais 5 0 | (proposed) 
* A ‘gaieed i in a Segeember Budget. 
TABLE 6.—INCOME Tax ALLOWANCES 
Years ended March 31 
Allowance — . _ . ee 
} 
1938 | 1939 | 1940* | 1941* 
| 
| | aay irre 
PURO BUATIT  cccccsccsssscccsesennsosees | £100 | £100 £100 | £100 
Married...........sesesescccseseee | £180 | £180 £180 £170 
CIE, co iccieincecek asinenia | £60 | £60 £60 £50 
Earned income : Proportion.............+. 1/5th | 1/5th 1/5th 1/6th 
Maximum allowance £300 | £300 £300 | £250 
ie ow 
Fraction of standard rate charged on first 1/3rd | 10/33rds| 1/3rd | One-half 
on £165 


Part of taxable income .................. on £135 | | on £135 | on £135 | 


_ 


* According to Budge’ of September,"1939. 
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1931-32. In 1938-39 stamps on stock and share transac- 
tions and company capital duty provided £6,529,000, or 
31 per cent. of the total of £21,115,000, against 47 per 
cent. in the recent peak year 1936-37. 


Motor Vehicle Duties.—Satisfactory receipts from 
this source form one of the main features of the national 
revenue in 1939-40, considering the supposed severity of 
wartime hindrances to motoring. On the basis of old 
taxation, it was expected in April, 1939, that receipts in 
1939-40 would be £37.2 millions, or 44 per cent. more than 
in 1938-39. But a rise in taxation from 15s. to 25s. per 
h.p. for vehicles of over 6 h.p., with a corresponding in- 
crease in other classes, was expected to bring in £6} mil- 
lions in 1939-40, or double that sum in a full year. The 
War Budget then reduced the estimate of receipts from 
£43.5 to £22.0 millions, but actual receipts were £34.1 
millions. Table 9 summarises the main features of motor- 
ing finance as shown in the national accounts. 


Non-Tax Revenue.— This is taken to include 
miscellaneous receipts, Post Office and wireless licence net 
profits, receipts from sundry loans, and net revenue from 
Crown lands. Miscellaneous receipts vary widely in 
amount from year to year, and include repayments and 
other receipts which are really of a capital nature. They 
were estimated for 1939-40 at the exceptionally low 
figure of £10,750,000 in the April Budget, and although 
this estimate was raised later to £13,650,000, actual 
receipts were £20,364,000. Out of £12,941,000 received in 
1938-39, £3,151,000 was Post Office savings bank profits, 
£2,662,000 came from the Mint, and most of the 


TABLE 7. —INCOME Tax AND Sur- TAX.* 


a a Cr 








1938-39 : Standard 5s. 6d. 1} 19. 40-41 : Standard 7s. ‘6d. 
toi ———— 7 ——||— - = = 
Actual Married | | Mesuled 
Income! Single aan 9 Single - 

| No child a |2 3 } children No child | 3 children 
| | 
i) £& ehh 4. & @ £ o:6€8 £4. 6a 4. ae Zoe SG 
300 12 12 6 5 00) Nil 28 26 15 00 Nil 
400 34 12 6 12 12 6) Nil 56 ll 3 30 12 6 2100 
500 | 56 12 6) 3412 6 3 6 8) 87 16 3) 61 11 3 18 26 
800 | 122 12 6 100 12 6 51 26 181 11 3) 155 63 99 13 
1000 166 12 6 144 12 6) 95 26 244 1 3) #217 16 3} 161 11 3 
2000 414 26 392 26 342 12 6) 587 16 3) 561 113, 505 63 
5000 | 1576 O 0} 1554 0O 0) 1504 10 0} 2081 11 3) 2055 6 3) 1999 1 3 
10000 | 4133 10 0 4111 10 0 4062 O Oj} 5294 1 3) 5267 16 3 5211 11 3 
0 0.29549 © 0.29499 10 0/38294 1 338267 16 338211 11 3 


50000 |29571 


* Assuming all oumnd income. Seninaen additi yn to tax where income is 
from investments (and operating at incomes of £1,500 and over) is £82 10s. 
in 1938-39, or £93 15s. in 1940-41. 


‘TABLE 8. —SUR- TAX INCOME CLASSIFICATION 





















































1935-36 1936-37 
} cca 
Income Group Persons | Total Income | Persons | Total Income 
in pod oe “ | | 
No. % | Amount} % | No. % | Amount | 
ane eS st n.d £7000 | 
2,000-2,500 ......... | 25,076 | 27 | 55,937 | 12 || 25,213 | 26 | 56,380 | 12 
2,500-—3,000 ......... 115,829 | 17 | 43,236 | 9 16,715 | 18 45,706 9 
3,000—4,000 ......... | 18,052 |} 20 | 62,143 | 14 || 19,075 | 2 65,705 | J4 
4,000-5,000 ......... | 9,949 | 11 | 44,251 | 10 || 10,568 | 71 | 47,068 | 10 
Total 2,000—5,000.. | 68,886 | 75 | 205,567 | 45 |! 71,571 | 75 |214,859 | 45 
5,000-7,000 ......... 9,653 | 11 | 56,472 | 12 || 10,296 | 10 | 60,395 | 12 
7,000-10,000 ...... | 5,914 | 6 | 48,871 | 77 || 6,381 | 7 | 52,906 | 17 
10,000—20,000_...... | 5,025 6 | 67,660 | 15 || 5.460 | : |} 73,791 & 15 
Over 20,000 ......... 1,914 2 | 77,775 | 17 i 2,042 | 2 81,788 | 17 
WE ccccccses | 91,392 100 | 456,345 (100 100 | | 95 750 | 100 100 | 483, 739 | 
} 
TABLE 9. Motor FINANCE 
(£ millions) os ott 
7 ; 
Years ending March 31 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940* 
Petrol and oil duties ............:ccscee0s004 | 47-8 | 50-2 | 58-1 | $60-7 
Niner WORECIS GRIEG axe cciccnccccosccesscess 32:7 34:6 | 35°6 | 341 
Exch. share of motor dutiesf ............ 5-3 | ia sie | 
| | 
Issues from Road Fund (Rev. Acc.) ... | 28:2 19-4 | 21:1 | 26-1 
Viz. :— | | 
Surplus to Exchequer ............... , gg 
Contribs. to block grants ............ | 65 a ae 
Other expenditure (roads, etc.)...... 16°5 | 19-4 21:1 | 26:1 
| | | 
Receipts by Road Fundf ...............06 | 28-0 15-6 22:2 | 24:0 
Balance in Fund at start ............0-000 | 5:8 5:6 ee { 26 
| 











* Italicised figures are estimates. + In and after 1937-38 all motor duties 
are retained by Exchequer, and the Road Fund derives its revenue mainly from 
Civil Votes, Class VI. + As in April 1939 Budget. 
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remainder were departmental receipts. The importance of 
this class of revenue may well grow during the war, owing 
to the Government's trading activities. In the April 
Budget it was expected to receive in 1939-40 some 
£6,734,000 Post Office profits and £466,000 wireless 
licence net receipts, and to clear the balance remaining in 
the Post Office Fund. Rising expenditure in war was then 
expected practically to eliminate these profits altogether, 
by reducing the combined Post Office and wireless net 
receipts to £400,000. Actually some {3,846,000 was forth- 
coming, and the Post Office Fund provided £1,757,000. 
The exhaustion of the latter fund and the rising trend of 
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Post Office expenditure makes some revision of the rela- 
tionship between Post Office and Exchequer urgent. With 
some 9,086,000 licences in force last September but an 
estimated 1940-41 broadcasting expenditure of £4,500,000 
(against an estimated £3,765,000 for 1939-40), broadcast. 
ing can no longer be viewed as a source of measurable 
profit. Receipts from sundry loans (which consist mostly 
of Suez Canal and Anglo-Iranian Oil dividends) ip 
1939-40 yielded £4,916,000, against an estimate of 
£5,000,000, and 1938-39 receipts of £5,699,000. The 
latter sum included £2,813,000 Anglo-Iranian and 
£1,699,000 Suez Canal dividends. 


Expenditure 


THE war has made it impossible either to present estimates 
of certain classes of expenditure or to distinguish properly 
between civil and war services. Votes of credit are to be 
the normal method of financing the armed forces, the 
Ministry of Supply, and a number of civilian departments 
covering civil defence, agricultural and other war services 
(Food, Shipping, Economic Warfare, Information, Home 
Security, plant and building material, and sections of the 
Ministries of Health and Agriculture), token votes being 
provided merely to give an opportunity for debate. A vote 
of credit for £500 millions was granted on the outbreak of 
war, and another of £700 millions is available for 1940-41, 
but it is not correct to regard these votes as anything more 
than a series of payments on account of an undetermined 
cost of war. Sir John Simon stated in March, however, that 
expenditure was running at the rate of roughly £4 millions 
a day for the armed forces and the Ministry of Supply, 
and {1 million for A.R.P., evacuation, shipping and food 
services, or £64 millions all told after including the debt 
and civil services. 


The April Budget had provided for a gross expenditure 
in 1939-40 of £1,314.9 millions (including expenditure 
from loans and provision for supplementaries of £397.5 
millions in all). Just before the War Budget this gross esti- 
mate had been increased to £1,453.3 millions, owing 
chiefly to further requirements of the army and army 
supply and to a smaller extent of the Air Force. A vote 
of credit for £500 millions, less an estimated saving of 
£20 millions on civil services, raised provision for 1939-40 
expenditure to £1,935.4 millions (after allowing for some 
small supplementaries and adjustments in 1940). Actual 
expenditure (including issues out of loans, and statutory 
sinking fund payments) was £1,821 millions. Although a 
vote of credit cannot be regarded as an estimate, this outlay 
represents a short-spending which is evidence of some lag 
in the war effort, and on opening the War Budget the 
Chancellor had said: “I cannot guarantee that this first 
vote of credit will be sufficient to cover all our requirements 
up to March 31st next.” 


Expenditure in recent years is set out in Table 10, and 
the relationship between Central Government expenditure 
and the national income is shown in Table 11. In addition 
to the expenditure described above, over £7 millions was 
issued in 1939-40 for special purposes, over half of this 
being in respect of the Overseas Trade Guarantees 
Act of 1939. Details of these issues are included in 
Table 16. 


Consolidated Fund Services.—In the 1938 Budget 
the fixed debt charge was raised, for the first time since 
1933, to £230 millions, and no alteration was made in the 
September Budget. Borrowing for the arms programme has 
made this sum insufficient to cover all sinking fund require- 
ments in 1939-40, nor does it include interest paid by the 
defence departments out of their supply votes. Large-scale 
borrowing for war purposes—not to mention payment of a 
full year’s interest on money already raised since last Sep- 
tember—makes it practically certain that the fixed debt 
charge will be raised again unless the device is carried 





further of including part of the charge in the supply ser- 
vice votes. In 1928-29, the original fixed charge was as 
high as £369 millions, but £574 millions of this was 
available for sinking funds, which latterly have been on a 
much lower scale. Most of the payments to the Northern 
Ireland Exchequer (£9.5 millions in 1939-40) consist of 
the due share of reserved taxes, while the 1939-40 increase 
from £4.8 to £7.3 millions in other Consolidated Fund 
services reflects the cost for a full year of various Eire 
services transferred from civil votes after the Eire agree- 
ment of April, 1938. 


Defence Services.—In the absence of detailed 
defence estimates for 1940-41, we show in Table 12 the 
trend of expenditure on the armed forces in recent years. 
The latest available detailed figures are those in existence 
just before the outbreak of war. Past expenditure is of 
course no guide to the cost of the war, nor can it be 
assumed that the relationship between the different services 
will be on the same lines as in the past. For the shifting of 
emphasis between one department and another is perhaps 
the chief feature, apart from the actual growth of total 
expenditure, of the arms programme. At one time the Navy 
took by far the largest share of the defence votes, then 
the Air Force came to occupy first place, but since last 
April, when conscription was introduced, the need for 
training and equipping a large army has directed attention 
primarily to the Army. Between the April Budget and the 
war, militia training and general expansion required a 
supplementary estimate for {79.1 millions, and the forma- 
tion of the Ministry of Supply (replacing and enlarging 
the ordnance factories votes) brought a further net addition 
of {28.5 millions. A supplementary estimate was voted of 
£39.5 millions for the R.A.F., but apart from a token vote 
no specific addition was made to navy expenditure between 
April and September. Civil defence may conveniently be 
included in total defence expenditure, on the lines of the 
Financial Statements of April and September, and it has 
been taken to comprise the six services, central A.R.P. 
department, essential commodities reserves, emergency 
hospital and evacuation services, and reserves of merchant 
ships, agricultural machinery, and plant and building 
materials. But in the 1939-40 civil estimates, at any rate, 
there are numerous smaller civilian services which come 
on the border-line between peace and war services, and in 
preparation for total war the demarcation between military 
and civil expenditure is necessarily arbitrary. 


Civil Estimates.—Although the broad division be- 
tween civil and other expenditure can still be seen through 
publication of the civil estimates as usual, the numerous 
war services performed by civil departments and the de- 
cision not to disclose certain kinds of expenditure prevent 
close comparison between civil estimates in successive years. 
Quite apart from financing new war ministries and new 
war functions of existing ministries through votes of credit, 
the Ministry of Food in particular has taken over certain 
peacetime functions. Also, for some years past Class II 
votes have included increased expenditure on items which 
belong really to the category of overseas defence. The trend 
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of civil expenditure must therefore be looked for in details 
rather than in totals. 

Original 1939-40 estimates were {442.5 millions for the 
civil and revenue departments (excluding civil defence 
items described above, and broadcasting). Supplementaries 
for £16.6 millions (of which the largest group was £8 
millions for various types of assistance to agriculture) were 
presented during the year, but on the other hand a saving 
of £20 millions was expected in the War Budget, thus 
making final estimates £439.2 millions. Actual expenditure 
for 1939-40 is not known yet. Estimates for £419.8 millions 
in 1940-41 exclude livestock and grassland ploughing sub- 
sidies (which were estimated to absorb £5,736,000 in 
1939-40, and have now been transferred to votes of 
credit) and also beet-sugar, oats and barley and bacon 
subsidies, which were estimated at {7,749,000 for 1939-40. 
On a comparable basis, 1940-41 expenditure may be con- 
sidered a few millions less than final estimates for 1939-40, 
the increased cost of pensions being more than offset by 
reductions in other directions. Civil votes are summarised 
in Table 13, and are discussed in more detail in succeeding 
paragraphs. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT (Classes I, II, III).—Class I, 
covering central government and finance, remains by far 
the smallest of the separate groups, and the recent in- 
creases in votes are due mainly to Secret Service require- 
ments. Supplementaries and adjustments during 1939-40 
increased original estimates by £639,000. 


In Class II, supplementaries in 1939-40 required 
£2,741,000, principally for expenditure in Palestine. The 
reduction in 1940-41 estimates in the diplomatic and con- 
sular services is due to the absence in that year of various 
special relief grants. Among the Middle Eastern services, 
Palestine will require {1,381,000 more in 1940-41, and the 
apparent reduction in the India and Burma vote is now 
shown to be due to the transfer of defence expenditure 
(estimated at £3,750,000 in 1939-40) to votes of credit. 


Class III votes, now shown in our table after elimina- 
tion of A.R.P. expenditure, required supplementaries and 
adjustments of {2,784,000 in 1939-40, consisting mostly 
of £2,500,000—which is only technically a current expense 
and which is not repeated in 1940-41—for the Czech 
refugee fund. 


EDUCATION.—Educational progress has been checked by 
war, and the raising of the school-leaving age has been 
postponed. Some information on the course of expenditure 
on education is brought out in Table 14. Figures of average 
attendance at elementary schools assumed for 1940-41 
are not available owing to the war, but the latest figure is 
4,392,000 for 1939-40 assumed for the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Estimates for that year. Meanwhile the allocation of 
1940-41 expenditure is in practically the same proportion 
as for 1939-40, teachers’ salaries being estimated to absorb 
59.2 per cent. of total expenditure other than capital items. 
The slight net increase in the Class IV estimates for 
1940-41 is more than accounted for by the cost of pensions. 


HEALTH, LABOUR AND INSURANCE (CLASS V).—Pre- 
occupation with war has not prevented the Government 
from maintaining or extending expenditure on the social 
services. Any decrease in the total cost of this class of votes 
in any one year is more than accounted for by variations 
in unemployment assistance, and the trend of expenditure 
which is under control is steadily upwards. Expenditure by 
the central Government, however, is only an imperfect 
guide to the gross cost of the social services, for the Min- 
istry of Labour and the National Health Insurance votes 
depend primarily on the number of persons insured and 
not on disbursements by the unemployment and _ health 
insurance funds. Original Class V estimates for 1939-40 
were £172.3 millions, and supplementaries were presented 
during the year for £1,884,000, chiefly for war services. 
But it is probable that a part of the saving estimated in 
the War Budget has been obtained by this Class, and 
1940-41 estimates are below the original 1939-40 estimates 
in spite of the increase in votes for pensions. And actual 
expenditure in 1938-39 was £5,368,000 below final 
estimates for that year. 
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Health.—The greater part of the cost of the Min- 
istry and the Department of Health votes consists of hous- 
ing grants. In 1940-41, payments to the National Health 
Insurance Funds are estimated at £6,788,000, against 
£6,553,000. Other health services (apart from those under 
the insurance schemes) receive relatively trifling sums from 
the central Government, the cost being borne chiefly by 
local authorities. 


Labour.—Estimated payments by the central Gov- 
ernment under the Unemployment Insurance Acts in 
1940-41 show the normal small increase, but the estimated 
expenditure on benefit through the labour exchanges is 
about £29 millions, against an original estimate for 1939- 
40 of £51 millions. A sharp fall in the vote for the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board from £43.9 to £30.0 millions 
reflects the effect upon employment which is expected in 
a full year of war, though the former figure is stated before 
deduction of any saving that may actually have been made 
in 1939-40. The payment of unemployment allowances 
through the local exchanges is estimated at £25 millions 
for 1940-41, against an original estimate of £39 millions 
for 1939-40, while the costs of administration in 1940-41 
recoverable from the Unemployment and the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Funds are £3,114,000 and £1,547,000 
respectively. 


Pensions.—This_ class of expenditure represents a 
steadily increasing charge on the Exchequer. Pensions to 
persons over 70 are expected to absorb £49.8 millions 
in 1940-41, against £48.7 millions in 1939-40, non- 
contributory pensions accounting for £13.9 millions 
of the former figure, and contributory pensions, £35.9 
millions. The annual payment by the Exchequer in 
respect of contributory widows’, orphans’ and old age 
pensions shows the statutory increase of £1,000,000 in 
1940-41, while the additional payment in respect of 
voluntary contributors is estimated at £1,550,000 against 
£1,950,000. Recently, the age at which women whose 
husbands are 65 or who are insured in their own right 
become pensionable has been reduced from 65 to 60, 
but the cost of this concession (say £8 millions a year, 
rising to £10 millions in ten years’ time) is being met for 
the present by an increase in contributions. On the other 
hand, additional relief to pensioners in need of assistance 
is now to be paid by the central Government instead of by 
public assistance authorities, and a new vote of £6 millions 
plus expenses is included in the 1940-41 estimates. 


TRADE, INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORT (CLASS VI).—The 
estimated 1940-41 expenditure on Class VI votes is not 
comparable with earlier years, owing to the altered methods 
of agricultural assistance brought by the war. Pending 
legislation, provision for the beet sugar subsidy is held 
over, and will in any case be made by the Ministry of 
Food. The livestock industry and cattle fund grants have 
also been transferred to be met from votes of credit, while 
owing to the adequacy of oats and barley prices, no pro- 
vision for these subsidies is being made at present other 
than a trifling remanet payment. During 1939-40 supple- 
mentary estimates for £8,166,000 were presented, including 
£3,394,000 for oats and barley, £3,006,000 for milk supply, 
and £760,000 for the ploughing up of grassland. Estimates 
for 1940-41 include £1,920,000, against £3,449,000, for 
milk. The former sum, however, covers grants up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, only, and if and when statutory sanction 
for continued assistance is obtained, supplementary esti- 
mates will be presented. Provision for land fertility im- 
provement is practically unchanged at £1,540,000. 


There is, however, one major item in the Class VI votes 
which represents a genuine decrease in expenditure. Roads 
are estimated to require votes of £16.4 millions in 1940-41. 
against an original estimate (which has not necessarily 
been achieved) of £24 millions in 1939-40. It has been 
decided, broadly speaking, greatly to curtail new schemes 
but to carry on with work already in progress, and even 
maintenance and minor improvement expenses are being 
reduced. Gross Road Fund expenditure of £16.7 millions 
compares with £26.1 millions originally estimated for 
1939-40. The largest reduction is in the year’s allocation 
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for the five-year programmes, from {£9} to {£3} millions. 
One new item is {1 million for war schemes. 


Post Office.—Improved services and higher wages 
costs have increased Post Office expenditure in a high 
proportion in recent years. The War Budget, however, 
anticipated a decline in profits which has not fully 
materialised, and 1939-40 expenditure of £79.3 millions 
(for Post Office only, assuming £3,765,000 to have been 
spent on broadcasting) is within the year’s estimate. 


Some slackening in the rate of growth of business is 
reported in the 1938-39 Commercial Accounts. Letter 
traffic did not increase so much as in the past, and tele- 
phone expansion was at a rather slower rate. Parcel traffic, 
however, continued to develop at a satisfactory rate. In 
1938-39, operating income on general account was {90.6 


TABLE 10.—EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER ISSUES) 
(£ milliens) 


1913-—14/1929-30) 1936-37) 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
| 

















National Debt services ... 24-5 | 355-0 | 224-0 | 224-0t| 230°0 230-0 
Other Consolidated Fund | 
SCETVICES ....-0eeeeee oon 12:8 22:2 11-6 12:0 14:3 16-8 
Total Con. Fund services 37-3 | 377-2 | 235-6 | 236-0 | 244°3 246-8 
Navy, Army, Ordnance, 
and Air Votes ........ 77-2 | 113-0 | 186-1 | 197-2 | 254-4 
Civil, Roads, Customs, , 1078-3 
etc., and In. Rev. ...... 58-4 | 280-4 | 408-5 | 4078 | 441°3 
Total supply services (ex- 
cluding P.O. & Broad- | 
CASTING) .. 0. eee eeeeeceenee 135-6 | 393-4 | 594-6 | 605-0 | 695-7 1.078 -3 
Total ordinary expend. ... | 172-9 | 770°6 | 830°3 | 841-0 | 940-0 1,325°1 
Add Issues out of Defence 
TRIED ea cacecxbunnane a eee a 64-9 | 128°1 491-7 
»» New S. Fund outside | 
debt charge......... _— **4-8 - 2:8 | 4-2 
Total expenditure ......... 172-9 | 775-4 | 830-3 | 908-7 1068 1 1821-0 
Self-balancing} :— | 
Post Office and Broad- | 
CRTREMG, 22.0.000000000ccc00 24°6 58-9 71-9 76-1 79-0 83-1 
+ Excluding sdahden fund allocations of £2°8 millions wl h the fixed 
debt charge was insufficient to meet. +t Former Road F und | selt-balancing 


expenditure transferred to Civil Services for comparison ** Interest 
on Nat. Savings Certificates. 


TABLE 11.—NATIONAL INCOME AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Total National 


National | Expendituret Debr€ Detence A Other 
Period* | Income 

£ mn. | £mn £ mn. £ mn {mn. 
1860-69§...| 899 66 | 7:3 26 | 2-9 27} 3:0| 13| 1-4 
1870-76§... | 1,177 70 5°9 27 2:3 26 2-2 17 | 1-4 
1877-85§... | 1,242 79 6-4 29 2-3 30 2-4 20 | 1-7 
1886-934 1,410 80 5:7 26 1-8 32 2:3 22 | 1°6 
1894-1903§ | 1,666 130 7°8 | 24 1-4 69 4:1 37 | 2-3 
1904-1910§ | 1,940 138 7-1 27 1-4 62 3-2 49 | 2°5 
1911-13§... | 2,241 165 7-4 24 I-1 73 3:3 68 3-0 
SE --aeenby |} 4,035 745 | 18-5 357 8-38 115 2-9 | 273 | 6:8 
a. ecnene | 4,384 771 17-6 355 8-1 113 2:6 303 | 6-9 
ae heseee | 3,844 800 | 20-8 309 8-0 103 2-7 | 388 |10-1 
—l—O—VXwl | 4,530 776 | 17-1 224 4-9 137 3:0) 415 | 9 2 
Se snepas | (4,825) 830 | 17-1 224 4:6 186 3°9 | 420 | 8-7 
i re (5,200 908 | 17°35 227 4:4 262 | 5:0} 419 | 8-1 
SD gasps | (5,200) || 1,068 | 20-5 | 230 4-4 400 7:7 | 438 | 8-4 
Se -sncees (6,000) 1,821 | 30:4 | 234 3-9 |1,141t) 19-0 | 446) 7-4 





ihe Including Road Fund enpendiase, but not Post Office. * Figures of 
National Income refer to calendar years, figures of expenditure to financial 
years ended March 3lst of following ‘calendar year. § Annual average. 
+ Estimate. || Figures are taken from “ National Income and Outlay,” by 
Colin Clark (Macmillan, 1937), pages 88, 90 and 232; they represent net 
National Income, as defined by Mr Clark. The figures for 1936 and after are 


tentative estimates, based on Mr Clark’s estimates of gross National Income ; 
@ Inc. Sinking Fund. 


but Mr Clark is not responsible for the figures printed. 


TABLE 12.—-DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (INCLUDING ISSUES FROM LOANS) 


(£ millions) 


Army, Total 


7 “es ; a: rae Civil Grand 
Year Navy etc. Air aomes Defence! Total 
ae 
1935-36 net expend.| 64-9 44-6 27°5 137-0 - 137-0 
1936-37 ,, - 81-0 55-0 50-0 186-0 0-7 186°7 
1937-38 _ ,, %” 101-9 79-0 81-8 262°7 3-4 266-1 
1938-39 Exch.issues | 126-8 121-4 133-8 382-0 17-8 399-8 
1939-40 April est. | 149-4 165°: 208 -6 523°1 47:2 570-3 
1939-40 Sept. est. | 149-4 272-7 248 °1 670-2 78°8 | 749-0 
add V ote of Credit 500-0 } 


* Including Oodeance, or (1939-40) Ministry of Supply. 
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millions against {87.7 millions, postal (including postal 
and money order) business, telegraphs, telephones and re- 
muneration for work done for other departments contri- 
buting, respectively, £48.7, £3.3, £34.0 and £4.6 millions, 
against £48.1, £3.3, £32.0 and £4.3 millions. Operating 
expenditure of £74.0 against £70.8 millions includes 
£38.3 against £36.5 millions for wages and salaries to the 
non-industrial staff, and £16.2 against £15.8 millions for 
telephone and telegraph maintenance and depreciation. 
The operating profit was thus a little lower at £16.6 
millions, and out of this interest on capital has to be met, 
leaving the year’s surplus at £10.3 against {11.2 millions, 
During 1939-40 {22.1 millions was issued to the Post 
Office on account of capital expenditure, while in 1938-39 
capital expenditure was {21.6 millions, against £17.2 
millions for 1937-38. The 1940-41 estimates include £15.6 
against £13.9 millions for debt annuities. 


TABLE 13 


CIVIL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET EXPENDITURE + 
EXCLUDING CIVIL DEFENCE 


(£ thousands) 


1939- 40 | 1940-4] 
I : 


Votes 1937-38 | 1938-39 
ist. Est. 

I.—Central Government and Finance... 2,464 2,413 3,324 3,591 
ot which : Secret Service 344 419 1,100 | 1,500 
II.—Foreign and Imperial ...... 8,106 | 11,727 | 18,128 | 14,186 

of which: F.O., Diplom., and Con- | | 
ee 2 1,685 1,907 2,420 | 2,240 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern 806 4,535 6,597 | 7,093 
ee eer eae 1,605 2,109 5,866 | 2,116 
IlIl.—Home Dept., Law and Justice..... | 18,551 | 18,871 | 21,877 | 19,543 
ot which : Police and Prisons ......... 14,803 | 15,407 15,868 | 15,985 


IV.—Education, Museums, etc. (exc. | 
MR Pasnsesesesie 59,956 | 61,483 63,342 | 63,396 

of which : Board and De pt. of Educa- | 
TD .nkdimeneons seienasndoenet 57,147 


58.530 60,315 60,712 











Universities and C Solleges. ahcenemenen 2,145 2,262 2,266 2,040 
V.—Health, Labour and Insurance 160,054 | 167,184 | 174,200 | 166, $92 
viz., Housing Grants ........... : ” 166 | 17,703 | 18,515 | 18,828 
Health insurance and misc. ... .. | 8,761 | 9,203 10,368 9,801 
Total, Health and seen ¢ Oh. « ; 25,927 26,906 | 28,883 | 28,629 
I OE RAE ccnacsseesscecesserces 23,746 | 24,349 | 25,074 | 25,358 
Unemployment Assistance . 41,740 | 39,635 | 43,930 | 30,035 
Special Areas, and other labour items 7,176 11,427 7,646 6,405 
TE, EE veccnvesscncess ‘ : 72,662 >| 75,411 | 76,650 | 61,798 
Old Age Pensions ..... 45,465 | 47,867 | 48,717 | 49,865 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions 16,000 17,000 19,950 | 26,600 
Total, Pensions............ 61,465 | 64,867 | 68,667 | 76,465 
' 
VI.—Trade and Industry... 30,864 | 39,583 | 52,804 | 29,614 
of which: Agric., Livestock, and 
Fisheries .. eenceen : 10,436 | 12,291 | 23,277 8,031 
Roads....... ; ; 15,428 | 21,924 | 24,000 | 16,389 
| | 
VII.—Common Services (Works, etc.)... 10,421 | 12,696 | 14,554 | 12,896 
VIII.—War Pensions, Superannuation, | 
etc. ... | 48,821 | 42,753 | 42,096 | 41,574 
of which : Min. of Pensions .......... 40,189 | 39,160 38,377 | 37,620 


IX.—Block Grants to Local Authorities | 54,139 | 54,222 54,170 | 53,174 











Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.).. 391, 806 410, 932 444495 | ome 
> 404.8 

Deduct unallocated saving .. aeene eee “ae | 20,000 ) 

Inland Revenue ............... : 7,834 8,125 8,518 8,649 
Customs and Excise .................0...++ 5,873 | 5,967 | 6,128 ! 6,27 
Total Civil, Revenue and Roads .... 405,513 | 425, 024 439, 141 419,785 
I date conekbeiiesaeiaaiiouion 72,695 75, 136 79,698 | 81,722 
Broadcasting..... eosevsscesssers 3,230 | 3,652 3,765 | 4,500 


+ From Appropriation Accounts, "1937-38 and 1938- 39; latest estimates, 
1939-40 ; Budget estimates, 1940-41. 


TABLE 14..-EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 





Board’s Potal Expenditure 

Net Estimates by L.E.A’s.t Cost per 
| Elementary 

7 | Pupil 

Total Grants to | Elementary Higher - 

Vote L.E.A.’s | Education | Education 
| | | 

£ Mn. £ Mn. £Mn. | £ Mn. Ze 4 
1913-14 ...... 14-7 | 12°8 25:6 | 4:4 415 2 
NOSB-BE. 2.00005. 42:1 | 37:8 61:9 | 16-0 12 4 6 
BOERS ccccccces | 43-6 39°5 64-6 16°8 os S$ 3 
BOSS =—F6 ccccccccs 46°1 42:1 68-2 18:1 — F 2 
1936-37 ......... 48-1 43:9 69-8 } 19-0 18 4 5 
we ee 49°5 44°8 71-6 20°1 15 16 4 
TD -cssesaies 51-0 45:6 72:6 21-2 167 1 
1939-40 ......... 52:2 46°6 73-9* 21:4* 1617 1 

1940-41 ......... 52°5 46°7 74:0* | 21:2 eee 

' 
* Provisional. t Including proportion a Some by the rates. 
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The National Debt 


THE War Budget brought home the fact that even 
sharp increases in taxation can make only what seems a 
dishearteningly small contribution to the total cost of the 
war effort. Additions to the National Debt running into 
thousands of millions, therefore, and quite overshadowing 
the modest changes of recent years must be viewed as a 
normal method of meeting half or more of war expenditure. 

Apart from earlier peacetime defence loans, the war 
borrowing campaign opened on November 22, 1939, with 
two issues “ on tap ” to the small saver. ‘The seventh issue 


TABLE 15.—NOMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL Dest AT MARCH 31ST 


(£ MILLIONS) 


| 
1923 1936 1937 1938 1939 























| 
INTERNAL DEBT 
FUNDED DEBT :— 
Pre-war Funded Debt* 314-2 313-3 313-3 313°3 313-2 
34% Conversion Loan , 683-6 | 739°6 739°4 | 739°4 739°4 
4% Consolidated Loan...... si 400°9 400°7 | 400-°7 | 400-7 
34% War Loan........ Ke ae 1,912°7 |1,911-5 | 1,911-4 | 1,911-3 
Total Funded Debt ... 997-8 | 3,366°5 | 3,364°9 | 3,364°8 | 3,364°6 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ...... 13-7 | 12:1 12:1 12°5 13°5 
INTERNAL UNFUNDED DeEBT :— 
(a) Other than Floating Debt : 
24% Conversion Loan ... ; 206°5 206 °6 206°5 206 °5 
3% Conversion Loan...... | a 301°8 301°8 | 301°8 301-8 
Old War Loans, Bonds,etc. | 3,274:2 : ae | on ian 
24% Funding Loan ...... ai 126-0 200-3 200-2 200-3 
23% Funding Loan ...... | i ; | 100°6 | 100°6 100-6 
6 Funding Loan ...... i 147:2 | 145-6| 143-8] 141:9 
46 » Funding ae 400°4 357-6 354°0 350:'2 | 346:0 
44% Conversion Loan ... aah 368-9 365:°9 363-4 352°8 
59% eee Bc ccss | acs 322°8 322:8 322°8 322°8 
4% Victory Bonds .... 353-9 320°3 316°9 313-4 309-8 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds ae ee aa 100°2 100-2 
3% ‘Nat. Defence Loan . “~ a ‘sin 81-2 
Treasury Bonds ............ 411-0 172-2 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Savings Certificates ...... 353°8 | $395°8 | 394-3 | T389-6 | +384°9 
Total of (a) (plus other 


ae eeeeeee | 4795-3 | 2,719-1 | 2,808-8 | 2,892-5 | 2,948:8 
(b) Floating Debt: 
Treasury Bills 


616-0 763°1 674-6 828-7 892:°4 
Ways and Means Advances 3 


193:9 19:1 5 13-1 27:9 
809-9 | 782-2 698-1 841:8 | 920-3 


Nw 


Total Floating Debt ...... 














Total Internal Unfunded 


3,734°3 | 3,869°1 











eer 5,605°2 | 3,501°3 | 3,506°9 
Tota, INTERNAL Dest 6,616 7 6,879 9 | 6,883-9 7111-6 7,247 ¥ 
EXTERNAL DEBT .. eee | 1,155°7 | 1,036°5 1,032°6 1,032°5 1,032 4 
ToTaL DEAD-WEIGHT Dest... | 7,772°4 7,916 + 7,916 5 | 8, 144 - 8,279 :°7 


Funding Loan and Vic. Bds. 
held by Nat. Debt Com- 
































MISSIONETS .......0005 30°2 120°6 119°3 118:0 _ 116 5 
Net Tota DEAD-WEIGHT Dest 7,742 2 |7,795°8 | 7,;797:2 8,026 1 | 8, 163 2 
* 21% Consols, 24 and 2} Annuities, and Debts to Banks. 

t Includes National Savings Bonds (now about £3} millions). 
TABLE 16.—TRANSACTIONS IN 1939-40 
(£ thousands) 
Net Receipts | Net Issues 
Dec. in Exchequer balances 105 | Year’s deficitt .... ; 268,784 
Tithe Act adv. (net change 216 | Expend. from Def. Loans 491,750 
Land Settlement repayments BES ft Be FIER i vcscssccvcccocees . 11,356 
| Old sinking fund ............... 90 
486 | Overseas Trade Guarantees ” 3,994 
Anglo-Turkish Arms Cred. . 1,288 
| N. Atlantic Shipping ......... 1,763 
Met by increase in debt* 778,545 | Housing Acts — ..ccoccccccsseee ‘ 6 
779,031 | 779,031 
Debt Raised Debt Repaid 
Treasury bills (net increase) 535,260 | National Savings Bonds .... 107 
Public Dept. adv. (net inc.) 33,605 
4 eee ae 99,242 
Nationa Savings Certs. (net) 49,000 
» Defence Bonds ......... 59,975 : 
Oh SEN) cxndinceescindoomsas 1,570 | Net increase in gross debt*...... 778,545 
778,652 | 778,652 
Receipts, etc. (Self-Balancing) | (Issues Self-Balancing) 
Post Office capital expend.... 22,100 | To P.O. for capital expend. ..._ 22,100 
Int. recd. from Defence depts. 5,788 Defence loan interest paid 5,788 
Essential Commodities re- Essential Commodit.es reserve 2,500 
DNL. sacsnncteoxessgeneees 2,500 | Bullion advances .............++ 880 
Bullion advances repaid...... 880 | Overseas Trade Guarantees... 18 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 18 | Suez Canal shs. to Nat. Debt 
Suez Canal shares drawn ... 40 EE EEE 40 
31,326 | 31,326 








* This is before reduction due to sinking funds, as sinking fund payments 
cannot yet be allocated. t Ordinary expenditure (before sinking fund 
allocations) less ordinary revenue. 


of National Savings Certificates now current is at the same 
issue price of 15s., which becomes 17s. 6d. after five and 
20s. 6d. after ten years, thus yielding £3 3s. 5d. per cent. 
compound over the full period. The other issue, of 
3 per cent. Defence Bonds, is of quite a new type, for these 
bonds, in £5 multiples, may be held (irrespective of any 
holding of Savings Certificates) up to £1,000 maximum, 
and are redeemable after seven years at 1 per cent. 
premium. Then on January 18, 1940, there was announced 
an offer to convert £352,755,133 44 per cent. Conversion 


TABLE 17.—NET INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 
(£ millions) 





March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1936 1937 1938 1939 
Net total deadweight (as opp.) | 7,795-8 7,797 -2 8,026-1 8,163-2 
Deduct external debt ............ 1,036°5 1,032°6 1,032:5 | 1,032-4 
| 6,759°3 6,764°6 6,993°6 | 7,130°8 
Add accrued interest on saving 
WIE 5s cewenccacccccesonss | 116°3 124-0 130°9 | 137-4 
| 6,875-6 | 6888-6 | 7,124-5 | 7,268-2 
Deduct estimated assets ....... ‘ 510-1 499°7 | 669-1 658-5 
6,365 °5 6,388 -°9 6,455 4 6,609 -7 
Deduct Exchequer balances 2:7 2:7 2:4 | 2°5 
Don es 6,362°8 | 6,386:2 | 6,453-0 | 6,607-2 
TABLE 18.—FLOATING DEBT 
(£ thousands) 
| March 31, | March 31,| Cheaae 
} 1939 | 1940 | “mange 
7 | jeeniindailt hain 
Ways and Means Adv. outstanding :— 
By Bank of England .............. a aaa ‘sa 
By Public Departments 27,885 61,490 33,605 
Treasury Bills outstanding} ........... 892,425 | 1,427,710 | + 535,285 








Total Floating Debt outstanding 920,310 | 1,489,200 + 568,890 
+ Including Treasury Bill proceeds not 
carried to Exch. within period of the acct. 15 40 | + 25 
| 


TABLE 19.—NATIONAL DEBT SERVICE 
(£ millions) 


Interest on 


Other Total || Nom. 
ct | Interest | Interest, || Sinking 
| Treasury oe | Total of Charges etc.f Fund 
Bills cates. | (1) & (2)| ! 
| 
(1 | (2) (3 (4 (5) (6 
1933—34...... } 41 11-1 15:2 200-0 216°3 7°8 
1934-35 ...... 3-5 9-0 12-5 198-1 aak-? & 12-3 
1935-36 ...... 3-5 | 8-9 12:4 198:1 211°5 || 12:5 
1936-37 ..... 3-8 9-4 13:2 1966 210°9 13:1 
1937-38 ...... 3-6 10-6 14:2 201-0 216:2 || 10:5 
1938-39 ...... 4:1 11-0 15-1 202-5 218-7 13-2 


+ After adding management and expenses, of roug shly ‘fl million annually. 


TABLE 20.—THE NATIONAL Dest, 1913-1940 
(£ millions) 


Net nominal total 


Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest, Col. (2 

Year outstanding atend Management, as % of 

of Financial Year etc. col. (1) 

(1) (2) 

1913-14 ...... 649 -8* 19-3 2-97 
1933-34 ...... 7,822 °3 216°3 2:77 
1934-35 ...... 7,800 -4 211-7 2°71 
1935-36 ...... 7,795°8 211-6 2:71 
1936-37 ...... 7,797 -2 210-9 2-70 
1937-38 ...... 8,026°1 216°2 2-69 
1938-39 ...... 8,163-2 216-8 2-66 
1939-40 ...... 8,930-O0T 222-8 2-50 


* Debt at beginning of year. + Provisional estimate including 
reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 








8 (i 


Loan, 1940-44, into 2 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1943-45. 
About a month later it was stated that of the old loan 
assent to conversion had been received in respect of £236 
millions, and £99 millions would be repaid on July 1, 1940, 
while full particulars were not then available of the £15 
millions balance. Finally, after catering first for the small 
saver and then for the money market, Sir John Simon 
announced on March 5, 1940, a 3 per cent. War Loan, 
1955-59, at par, to the nominal amount of £300 millions 
plus any small issues “ on tap ” through the Post Office and 
savings banks. In the current year, regardless of further 
war loans, provision will have to be made also for the £100 
millions odd of 1 per cent. Treasury Bonds, 1939-41. 


Nominal Value.—The latest year for which official 
details are available is 1938-39, and in Table 15 we show 
how the dead-weight debt was made up in March, 1939, 
and certain earlier years. On a comparable basis, the debt 
can be estimated at about £8,930 millions at March 31, 
1940. This sum, it should be noted, includes only £99.2 
millions out of the £300 millions 3 per cent. War Loan— 
the balance is due on April 15th—nor does it allow for 
repayment on July Ist next of the dissented 44 per cent. 
Conversion Loan. By the time of the Budget, therefore, 
the net total dead-weight debt will be well over £9,000 
millions. The way in which the change in the debt during 
1939-40 is made up is indicated in Table 16 of the year’s 
transactions, set out in the form of a balanced statement. 
Treasury bills (shown in Table 18 of the floating debt) 
account for over two-thirds of the year’s increase in debt. 


Net Indebtedness.—The real burden of the Nationa 
Debt is rather smaller than the nominal total indicates. On 
the one hand, that total omits accrued interest on Savings 
Certificates, which is charged in the accounts only as re- 
payments are made (and which will grow faster with the 
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war’s fresh impetus to small savings). On the other hand, 
it includes our external debt (chiefly to the U.S.A.) which 
is no longer an effective part of our debt since the prac- 
tical cessation of war debt payments in 1932; and it takes 
no account of certain financial assets (principally sums 
due from the Exchange Equalisation Account). In order 
to present a more correct picture of the debt position, 
adjustments to the nominal total are set out in Table 17 
of net indebtedness. No account is taken of certain physi- 
cal assets such as Crown lands or public buildings, or of 
other capital liabilities which amounted to £138 millions 
at March 31, 1939. These other liabilities consist chiefly 
of money raised for Post Office purposes, and as they are 
represented by assets, they can reasonably be excluded. 


The Debt Charge.—After a comparatively modest 
increase in interest required during 1938-39, interest and 
expenses on the National Debt rose fairly sharply during 
1939-40 to £228.6 millions, a sum which includes nothing 
on account of the £300 millions 3 per cent. War Loan 
and practically nothing on account of the new issue of 
National Savings Certificates, but which on the other 
hand does not allow for any interest saved on the new 
2 per cent. Conversion Loan. This 1939-40 total includes 
£5,787,000 falling ultimately on defence votes and not on 
the Consolidated Fund, since the defence services pay 3 per 
cent. on the sums issued to them in preceding years out 
of defence loans. Interest and sinking fund payments in 
recent years are shown in Table 19, while Table 20 
relates interest to nominal debt. Inevitably there will be 
a further marked increase in interest charges during 
1939-41, but such prospective increase is not serious in 
relation to the total cost of war. At an over-all rate of 
interest of about 2} per cent., an increase in debt of around 
£3,500 millions could be supported before the interest 
charge of £326.6 millions in 1919-20 is approached. 


Local Authorities 


“THE year 1936-37 is the latest for which detailed local 
government accounts are available, and their main features 
are summarised in Tables 21 and 22. Estimates of rate 
collections in later years, however, are £176 millions for 
1937-38 and £189 millions for 1938-39, and by April, 
1937, rateable values had risen to £304.0 millions, or to 
£310.8 millions (of which a fifth is accounted for by the 
Metropolitan boroughs) a year later. By now the cost of 
civil defence has confused the distinction between local 
and central government services. All figures given here 
refer to England and Wales only. 

In the rate fund services, the normal tendency is increas- 
ing expenditure on education and on public health prin- 
cipally, with smaller amounts cf increase in other items. 
The proportion of expenditure represented by loan charges 
varies widely, of course, between the different services, 


TABLE 21,—LOcCAL AUTHORITIES FINANCE 
£ millions 


England and Wales 1932-33 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 


Income* 

Total on Revenue Acc.* ....  441°6 461-4 481-2 503-1 
Of which rates .............. 146-3 154-8 164-9 172-8 
ee 120-5 125-0 132-9 135-6 
Receipts from loans .......... 80-8 64-8 82:3 101-1 

Expenditure* 
Total on Revenue Acc........ 430-3 454-8 470:9 484-6 
Of which loan charges.... 100-0 101-0 100-2 100-7 
Total on Capital Acc. ...... 84-8 80-6 96-8 116-8 
Of which sinking fundst+.. 7-9 8-9 9-0 11-1 
Rateable value at start ...... 269°9 285°3 293-6 298-5 
Gross loan debt at end ...... 1,393-6 1,421-5 1,451-3 1,481-0 
Of which education ....... 75-0 76-4 79-0 73-2 
ee 74:8 79-3 81-6 79-3 
OS Ee 406:°7 492:4 551-6 560-6 
Trading and water...... 475°6 472:3 475-7 484-5 
ea et ka 301-5 301-1 263-4 283-4 
Blices. in sinking funds, etc. 93-2 99-9 98-7 81-4 


* Including Trading Services. + Including repayments. 


and capital expenditure includes repayments (£9.8 millions 
in 1936-37, against {8.4 millions) as well as the cost of 
new works. In both 1936-37 and the previous year specific 
income (consisting of rents, fees, recoupments, etc., and 
Government grants) contributed about 39 per cent. to total 
expenditure on revenue account, the balance being met by 
rates and block grants. Out of rents, fees, etc., of £53.7 
millions, £22.4 millions was provided by house rents in 
1936-37, while rather over half the specific Government 
grants of £87.7 millions was for education. In addition to 
this income on revenue account, £73.1, against £58.6 
millions, was raised by loans, and other special receipts 
of a capital nature were {15.1, against £12.3 millions. 
Gross loan debt continues to mount, but at the end of 
1936-37 it was partly offset by £45.6, against {63.3 
millions, standing to the credit of sinking funds. 


TABLE 22,—LocAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
(£ millions) 


| 1935-36 


1936-37 
ainimnninaiaes 


| 
| Revenue Acc. Revenue Acc. 





Purpose 

















eee Cap. Cap. 
Acc. Acc. 
Total ~ Total I ht 
<tindineaiocs , -~— OF - 
Rate fund services.. | 350-5 | 62:9 | 75-0 || 361-5 | 64-2 | 90:8 
of which : | | 
Education ......... | 92:2 6-0 6:3 | 95-0 6-1 8:5 
Public health*.... | 64:9 | 11-0 12°5 || 68:7 11-4 14:7 
Housing schemes 39-5 31:6 | 37:9 || 40-3 32-1 44:8 
Poor relief......... | 37-8 0-6 | 1:0 || 37-2 0-6 1:2 
| | 23-9 0-2 | O-5 || 24-6 0:2 | 1:0 
ee Rnicesereseses |} 48°6 | 91 9-1 \ 50-1 9-2 10:8 
Trading Servicest 1195-7 | 35-2 | 28-7 | 133-0 | 35-7 | 34-0 
or which : | 
Sa ee | 21-0 9°8 5-0 | 21:8 | 9-7 6:1 
Electricity ......... | 43°8 | 13-9 | 17-1 || 48:4 | 14-4 19°5 
Treas 16°5 2-6 1-6 17:2 2:5 2:1 
Transport ......... | 22-4 3-0 2-1 || 23-2 3-0 2-9 
Special Funds ...... i es 35:8 28:9 
of which : | | | 
Sinking funds ... | - | oe 22:4 | 17:9 


| | 





* Including mental treatment. t+ Loan charges, included in total on Revenue 
Account. + Plus general corporation estates. 
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(Continued from page 692) 

via the free market for sterling in New York. By this detour 
the remitters could obtain a much more favourable rate 
than that to which they were entitled under the existing 
structure of direct official rates between the two countries. 
The Argentine railways, for example, had, by utilising the 
free market for their remittances, been able—quite legally 
of course—to remit to this country at a rate of approxi- 
mately 15 pesos to the £ as against the railways’ “ special ” 
rate of 16 to the £. The concession to the railways had, in 
fact, become valueless in relation to the rates obtainable 
in the free market. This was even more true of the facilities 
given for the remittance of funds for financial services at 
17 pesos to the £. These rates will now become effective, as 
the recourse to triangular operations between pesos, dollars 
the sterling will no longer be possible. United Kingdom 
residents, who in transferring pesos into sterling follow the 
new instructions of the Argentine authorities, will fully 
comply with the British Defence Regulations defining the 
control of exchanges in this country. They will not, in other 
words, be called upon to sell the pesos in question to the 
Treasury. These instructions mark a further step in the 
contraction of the free sterling market, and since they do 
so by contracting the potential demand for sterling, they 
may well be followed by further weakening in the free 
sterling rate. 


* * * 


Clearing Banks and the War Loan.—The clearing 
bank statements for March were primarily scrutinised for 
the light they might throw on the reactions of the War 
Loan operation on the credit structure. From this angle 
the figures reveal very little. In the first place, the banks’ 
investments are up by no more than {2,674,000, even 
though the latest total includes some of the banks’ fully 
paid participation in the new loan. It is evident, therefore, 
that many cross currents have gone to create the modest 
net increase in the total. But even allowing on the most 
generous scale for these counter-movements, it does not 
appear that the clearing banks’ direct participation in the 
loan can have been considerable—which is a most welcome 
conclusion, since it leaves them as virtually virgin soil to 
be exploited at a later date. The banks’ advances are up 
by £6,350,000, a movement which is, in part, accounted 
for by special accommodation granted to private investors 
for the new loan. This contribution to the increase is prob- 
ably small. The banks’ facilities in this respect were 
primarily intended to help subscribers to even out the 
payments of the 90 per cent. instalment due next Mon- 
day. It is obvious that no one will have prepaid that instal- 
ment with the help of bank loans, since the charge on the 
loans is 3 per cent. while the discount on prepayment is 
only 1 per cent. The effect of this particular factor on the 


INSURANCE 


accounts show an undistributed sur- 
plus of over £2,000,000. Loans on 


Clerical, Medical and General. 
—An indication of the substantial 
clientéle of this society (an associate 
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banks’ advances will thus be revealed in its true propor- 
tions when the April figures are published. Discounts and 
short loans are down in the aggregate by £25,045,000, a 
movement which compares with the reduction of 
{60,000,000 in the outstanding amount of Treasury bills 
issued through the tender over the month of March, and 
which is thus in accord with the normal seasonal trend of 


(In £ millions) 


Mar., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., 
1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 





Capital and reserves | 138-8 138-8 | 138-8 | 139-3} 1393 | 139-3 
Acceptances, etc. ... 124-0 | 108-2); 116-2 | 119-8 117-5 119-2 
Notes in circulation 1-4 | 1:4 | 1-4 | 1-4 1-4 | 1-4 
Current, deposit and | 
other accounts ... | 2,152-2 | 2,344°6 | 2,440 °9 2,409 5 | 2,365 -6 2,363 °3 
Total liabilities | 2,416-4 | 2,593-0 | 2,697 -3 | 2,670-0 | 2623-8 | 2,623 °2 
CN i ciasieiaiaded | 232-4] 245-2 274:2 241°5 | 247-3 | 248-6 
Cheques, balances, | | | | 
& items in transit | 60°4| 69°8| 118-8| 91-2] 80-2| 92:5 
Money at call......... | 141-4; 141°8 | 174°4 154-°0 | 149°-1 141-5 
RIED dcabsnessons 190°3 353-3 333-9 387-8 353-1 335-7 
Investments ......... } 611-0 | 610°8| 609:3| 610-3 | 608-6! 611-2 
Loans and advances | 988-6 995-2 ,1,002:0 | 997-2 999-8 | 1,006°2 
Investments in affili- | 
ated banks ......... | 24-2 | 24:2 | 243 | 23-5) 23-5| 23-5 
Cover for accept- | | ! | 
ances, premises, &c.| 168-1 | 152:7| 160-4] 164:5 | 162-2] 164:0 





| | a | fa 
| 2,416-4 | 2,593-0 | 2,697-3 | 2,670-0 | 2,623-8 | 2,623-2 


| 


Total assets ... 


the floating debt over the final month of the financial year. 
Deposits, which show a reduction of only £2,358,000, 
would have been much more sharply down but for an 
increase of £12,284,000 in cheques in course of collection 
and other items in transit, which has duplicated the 
deposits total to the corresponding extent. 


* * * 


Fire Insurance of Government Stocks.—A note 
describing the agreement reached for covering the marine 
risks on Government-controlled stocks in the insurance 
market in The Economist of March 16th presaged a 
similar arrangement regarding fire insurance. This is now 
confirmed by an announcement that tariff companies, non- 
tariff companies and members of Lloyd’s are to write the 
tire insurance on the large volume of commodities, home- 
produced or imported, that are under the control of the 
Ministries of Food and Supply. A special organisation, 
known as the Associated Fire Insurers’ (Government Com- 
modities) Management Committee, of which Mr A. S. 
Hinshelwood, the chairman of the Fire Offices’ Committee, 
is chairman, has been set up to manage the scheme. Thus 
the fears which were expressed among fire insurers at the 
beginning of the war, that State control of stocks would 
mean that the Government would follow its peacetime 
practice of “ self-insuring ” its property, have been allayed. 


NOTES 


new  business—which fell from 
£3,635,000 to £3,204,100—and in 


office of the Employers’ Liability) is 
provided by the fact that in 1940 the 
average net sum assured per policy was 
as high as £800. The company suffered 
a fall in new business comparable with 
that shown by the other life companies 
—from £2,733,300 to £2,032,500. 
Premium income of the life fund for 
the year at £1,046,000 was, however, 
only fractionally lower than in 1939 
(£1,048,700). There was an increase of 
Is. 9d. per cent. in the gross rate of 
interest; probably this resulted from 
a more rigorous valuation of some of 
the assets, for a lowering of values on 
assets in the life fund automatically 
Produces a higher recorded rate of in- 
terest per cent. Over £207,000 was ab- 
sorbed in the writing-down of Stock 
Exchange securities and in losses on 
Securities realised. The net rate fell by 
2s. 8d. per cent. to £3 13s. 6d. per cent. 
as a result of higher taxation. The 


medical practices have been reduced 
from £742,600 to £700,400—a wel- 
come movement in present circum- 
stances; British Government securities, 
never very large, have fallen from 
£652,500 to £405,200, and the interest 
in the Clerical and General Investment 
Trust, valued at £750,000 in the 1939 
balance sheet, was disposed of during 
the year. 
* 

Wesleyan and General.— The 

new business in the ordinary depart- 


ment declined, from £1,498,100 to 
£1,178,300, in common with the 
general experience, and claims by 


maturity of endowment assurances rose, 
from £353,900 to £695,100, as a result 
of the antecedent growth of business, 
so that the life fund in this depart- 
ment, amounting to £6,501,800 at the 
year-end, was fractionally lower than 
twelve months previously. In the in- 
dustrial department the movements in 


claims by maturity were similar but 
less marked and the resultant life fund 
was rather higher at the end of 1939 
(£8,470,100 compared with £8,220,800 
a year earlier). The net rate of interest 
earned was naturally lower in the 
ordinary department at £3 13s. 3d. per 
cent., a fall of 3s. 11d. per cent. In 
the industrial branch, tax is not paid 
on interest earnings, but on pro- 
fits; -consequently the earned rate 
actually increased by 2d. per cent. to 
£4 10s. 1d. per cent. The society was 
successful in reducing its industrial ex- 
pense ratio slightly; including in the 
expenses the allocation to staff bonus 
from the annual surplus, the decline 
was from 36.8 per cent. to 36.3 per 
cent. Unfortunately, conditions are not 
now very propitious for more substan- 
tial declines in this ratio. From the sur- 
plus in the ordinary branch reversion- 
ary bonuses of £1 per cent., compared 
(Continued on page 708) 
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Investment 


Confidence and Calm.—lIt stands to the credit of 
the stock markets that the broadening of the war by Ger- 
many’s invasion of Denmark and Norway has been re- 
ceived with a calm confidence, and that free dealing con- 
ditions have been maintained. There has been no artificial 
element in this week’s price movements, and those move- 
ments, in the circumstances, have been small. The nerves 
of so sensitive an instrument as the Stock Exchange are 
naturally tested when no news, or only unconfirmed reports, 
of the progress of British action are received, but they have 
stood firm. In the gilt-edged market, losses of up to half 
a point were recorded in the “irredeemable” group on 
Tuesday, and although Wednesday was not a cheerful day, 
the market was able to recover its optimism towards the 
close, and so to limit the extent of the day’s declines to a 
quarter of a point on balance. Thursday’s opening was 








| Net 
April 5 | April 8 | April 9 | April 10 April 11] yo 
| | April 5 
| | 
212% Consols ...... | 723g | 7134 | 7134 | Tile | 71% —1p 
319% War Loan ... 999.6 | 99 99 9854 | 99lg | 
3% War Loan ..... 995, | 995g 995, | 9914 991, 
212% Nat. Def....... | 99156 | 9912 | 9912 | 9914 | 993 91¢ 
L.M.S. Ord..........| 24 | 2234 | 223, | 2234 | 238 13 
L.N.E.R. 2nd pref. 207, 20 20 1954 | 20, 
SEAT Maca snsoncesss 49 | 4734 4754 | 47l4 49\o 
Southern Def. ...... 22 2054 2054 2012 2114 
John Brown . : 32/6 | 31/9 31/9 | 31/9 | 32/3 | —3d. 
Courtaulds.......... 39,0 386 38/9 | 38/6 38, 7ly —4lod 
Dunlop ......... 38/3 | 35/6xd| 35/3xd| 35/3xd| 369 1/6 
Lancs Cotton . 24/11 23/6 23/7); 23/4l¢ 23/10 — 3d. 
Turner & Newall ... 65/6 646 646 | 64/6 64/6 l 
Woolworth ..... 649 63,6 63.6 63,6 | 64- Od. 
Shell ........ ae | 32%5 | 3255 3: 334 313i¢ | 
Trinidad Leaseholds | 31532 | 3175 317 317 3 | 
Crown Mines......... | 137g | 137% 135, 13 14 + 
We WME, cccccess - 3 | 31536 373 354 315 ¢ 
“ Financal News” 
Indices :— 4 
Fixed Interest... | 124°9 125-0 124°6 124:2 124°4 > 
Ordinary | wea 77-6 76°6 76:1 | 76°8 7 





naturally more confident, on the encouraging but un- 
official reports which had been received of the course of 
hostilities off the Norwegian coast, but after gilt-edged 
had gained an initial half-point, the market adopted a 
“wait and see ” attitude. Trade has never been dead, and 
it is possible that investment business for the first four 
days of the week would compare quite well with the volume 
for the first four days of last week. In groups like home 
rail stocks and Brazilian bonds, which have recently 
attracted speculative attention, the intermediate losses were 
more appreciable, but the recovery on Thursday, by the 
same token, was correspondingly sharper. Investors are, 
in fact, disposed to draw encouraging conclusions from 
the fact that Germany has chosen to extend the war in a 
direction which involves decisive sea supremacy for its 
success. The first round of active warfare has tested the 
market, and not found it wanting either in patience or in 
logic. 


Scandinavian Securities.—The invasion of Den- 
mark and Norway by Germany was inevitably followed by 
the calling of purely nominal prices for the majority of 
Scandinavian securities. The following table shows the 
nominal movements in leading Danish and Norwegian 
State and municipal stocks between Friday last week and 
Wednesday this week. 


— 


| 
Official List Quotations 


April5 | April 8 April 10 


| Latest marking 
and date 


Denmark | } 
> as 50-70 50-70 | 20-50 | 52 (April 4 
319% Mort. Bank............... 30-50 | 30-50 | 10-40 | 37 (April 1 
4% Copenhagen 1910 ...... 50-70 50-70 | 20-50 | 54 (March 28 
4° Assoc. Municipalities ... 40-50 40-50 | 20-40 40 (April 5 
Norway 
, Conversion 1888 ......... | 50-70 50-70 40-60 57 (March 8 
IIE . ssscceedecuanes 50-70 50-70 40-60 60 (April 5 


, Christiania (Oslo 60-80xd| 60-80 | 50-70 


70 (March 26 
, Bergen 1935 ............-.. | 50-70 50-70 | 30-50 


55 (April 3 


> > bw 


Such prices have little meaning. On Thursday the lead- 
ing Norwegian issues were called 50-60 nominal, and 
Danish 4 per cent. Associated Municipalities 20-30 
nominal. Business was apparently reported in the Nor- 
wegian 34 per Cent Loan, 1904-05, at 65, though this 
must, in the circumstances, obviously be regarded as a high 
figure. Swedish industrial securities, which had in recent 
weeks shown some recovery, became virtually unmarket- 
able. Swedish Match, for example, which at the end of 
last week was quoted at 10s. nominal, was reduced to 
8s. 9d. nominal on Wednesday and recovered to 9s. 6d. on 
Thursday. The violation of Denmark and Norway may 
interrupt the record of regular debt payments which these 
countries have scrupulously honoured in the past, but their 
bonds will stand high in the defaulted class, if they should 
be interned there for the duration. Both countries have 
repurchased their own bonds freely in the London 
market and hold other securities which would be realis- 
able in foreign exchange. It is all to the good, there- 
fore, that an official notice has immediately been posted 
that transaction of business on behalf of any resident in 
Denmark is forbidden except under licence from the 
‘Trading with the Enemy Branch. The most careful atten- 
tion should clearly be given to sales from any neutral 
source whose good faith is not fully guaranteed, in order 
that the German Government may be frustrated in any 
attempt to obtain further supplies of foreign exchange by 
theft from their latest victims. 


* * * 


Fortnightly Accounts.—It may be assumed that the 
suggestion that fortnightly accounts should be reintroduced 
on the Stock Exchange finds no favour with the Committee. 
At the outbreak of war one of the first steps which the Com- 
mittee took, doubtless in conjunction with the authorities, 
was to introduce cash dealings. This step, which ran 
counter to established practices and involved substantial 
changes in Stock Exchange rules and procedure, found no 
critics. Its effect in reducing speculative activity was only 
incidental to its main purpose-—-that of maintaining, as far 
as possible, even positions and of safeguarding both 
brokers and jobbers against the inevitable risks in war- 
time of running open positions for as long as a fortnight. 
From the broker’s point of view, cash dealings are not 
convenient. The task of day-to-day clearings of bargains, 
instead of the efficient settlement of the normal account, 
is the more irksome now that Stock Exchange staffs have 
been so seriously depleted, but that inconvenience is cheer- 
fully borne. And it is probably not greater than the incon- 
venience which would be imposed upon the banking 
system if a fortnightly settlement were reintroduced. Both 
as a financial safeguard and as a measure of relief to the 
banking system the balance of argument is clearly in 
favour of the retention of cash dealings. There is little 
evidence that the system hampers general investment 
business. And there is no point in granting facilities which 
might assist speculative activity at the expense of the more 
serious task of financing the war. 
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Capital Issues and the Control.—Our quarterly 
figures of new capital issues, which appear at the foot of 
this page, can safely be left to tell their own story. During 
the past quarter the British Government raised 
{371,825,000 by the issue of 3 per cent. War Loan (of 
which a 90 per cent. call remained outstanding at the end 
of the quarter) and by sales of National Savings Certi- 
ficates and 3 per cent. Defence Bonds to the extent of 
{£71,825,000. The degree of control can be measured by 
the fact that less than £750,000 was added to the “ Old 
Basis” totals and little over £5 millions to the more com- 
prehensive “New Basis” figures, by industrial issues. 
Home corporations and foreign borrowers were entirely 
absent from the market. The absence of the latter is to be 
understood, but the former might at least have hoped to 
appear in the tabulation of conversion issues, for they 
have substantial amounts of debt carrying high rates of 
interest which are redeemable during this year. The 
Treasury, however, monopolised the conversion lists, in 
order to replace the 44 per cent. Conversion Loan by the 
new 2 per cent. bonds, 1943-45, and home corporations 
are still debarred entry to the market. Although the Capital 
Issues Committee is permitting issues to shareholders for 
cash and bonus share distributions where good reason 
can be shown, the past quarter’s figures give a vivid im- 
pression of a capital market under rigid control. That 
control is an essential feature of the economic war effort, 
but it needs to be tempered with a wise discretion in the 
case of issues which involve no new net investment of 
funds, and therefore do not, in general, affect the success 
of the Government’s War Loans policy. The 3 per cent. 
war is now a familiar maxim. It will not be made more 
effective, in the long run, by preventing local authorities 
from converting 5 and 6 per cent. obligations to a war- 
time interest basis when suitable market opportunities 
occur. 


TABLE I 


TOTAL BORROWING (Million £) 





British 
First Total 
Quarter Empire Foreign ts Indices 
of Year Govern- ame Total er Issues “""* 
mnent Sorpo- Others iieees 
rations* 
By Drrect Pusiic Orrer (Old Basis) 
1928 
== 100 
8 1-0 47°6 134:°4 21-6 13:0 169-0 100 
0 9°8 6:0 12:8 4:9 Nil 17°7 10 
5 9°5 8:7 26:7 2:3 0:0 29-0 18 
0 3-1 18°3 24:4 2:7 0-2 27:3 16 
7 40°5 15:7 55°9 48 0:2 61:9 37 
3 8:9 28°38 38-0 5-0 Nil 43-0 26 
7 9-7 10°7 21:1 4:2 2:4 27°7 16 
3 4-5 14:1 15-9 3°5 0:2 19°6 Il 
8 Nil 0-7 372-5 0-1 Nil 372°6 220 
INCLUDING “* PERMISSION TO DzgaL ” (New Basis) 

1935 
100 
ST sepans 3-0 3°8 57°4 64-2 9-1 1:4 74:7 100 
= 0-7 40:9 43:3 84-9 6°5 2-3 94°7 127 
i steece 6:9 9-3 71-2 87:4 26°3 1-1 114°8 154 
TD cpeaes 0-7 10:2 24°3 35-2 6-9 2°5 44°6 59 
eee 0-3 1-5 21°6 23:4 8:2 0-2 31°8 43 
ae 371°8 Nil 4°6 376-4 0-4 Nil 376°8 505 

* Including county and public board loans. 

TABLE II 
TotaL COMPANY Issues (Million £) 
First Quarter of Each Year 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
By PROSPECTUS 

Debentures ......... 3°5 2:0 4°6 4-1 7°8 3°3 3-1. Nil 
Preference cieenewes 3°4 3°4 7:9 4°4 7-1 2:3 0:9 0-1 
Ordinary paceecesovcs 2:0 6:2 8:7 12:1 18-6 9-6 5:2 0-6 


Total (Old Basis) | 8-9 | 11:6 | 21-2) 20:6 | 33:5! 15:2 9:2. 0-7 


INCLUDING “ PERMISSION TO DegAL ” 


Debentures ......... ove tes 15-0 ; 5-9; 12°5| 7:1 | 63); 1-0 
Preference ......... eee oo» | 14:4] 10-7 | 12-5 | 3:8] 1:6| 0-3 
Ordinary ............ = e+ =| 37-9 | 35-1 | 72-3 | 20-5 | 13-5 | 3-7 


Total (New Basis) | 
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Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber Progress.—The Dunlop Rubber 
profits announcement for 1939 must be regarded as the most 
satisfactory of its kind since the war began. Favourable 
trading conditions, especially overseas, are reported, and 
it is emphasised that although Government orders have 
naturally increased since the war, such orders represented 
only 74 per cent. of the group’s turnover. Net profits, appa- 
rently struck after depreciation, debenture interest and fees, 
total £2,853,133, against £1,501,000. But even after the 
large increases in tax provisions which have recently been 
reported, Dunlop’s total allocation of £1,527,474, against 
£386,109, is staggering, although the latest sum includes 
£500,000 for income-tax reserve towards the 1940-41 
liability. After charging preference dividends, equity earn- 
ings amount to £1,100,659, against £838,222, and are 
equivalent to 21.1 per cent., against 13.7 per cent. The 
distribution is increased from 9 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
by a 3 per cent. addition to the cash bonus. A sum of 
£248,228 is provided for a special reserve against invest- 
ments in subsidiaries, presumably on account of overseas 
interests, and contingencies reserve receives £200,000. 
Even after treating the special investments provision as a 
charge, equity earnings would cover the increased dividend 
with a 4.4 per cent. margin. Shareholders will await the 
full report with eagerness for further light on these most 
impressive results. 

. . * 


British Celanese Arrears.—The announcement that 
a half-year’s dividend on British Celanese second prefer- 
ence shares is to be paid is an obvious indication that the 
satisfactory trading conditions, referred to at the annual 
meeting, have been enhanced. Last January all outstanding 


TABLE III 
ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS (Excluding Conversions) 


Total for First Quarter of Years 
Old Basis New Basis 


1938 1939 1938 1939 


4 £ i 
British Government Loans... 250,000 371,825,000 250,000 '371,825,000 
Colonial Government Loans 1,287,000 Nil 1,287,000 Nil 
Foreign Government Loans Nil Nil Nil Nil 
British Corporation, County 






and Public Board Loans... 1,455,000 Nil 1,455,000 Nil 
Colonial Corporations and 

Public Boards ............2.. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Foreign Corporations ......... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
British Railways ..... 7,387,500 Nil 7,387,500 Nil 
Colonial Railways Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Foreign Railways.. wa Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Australasian Mines ..... a Nil Nil Nil Nil 
South African Mines ......... 852,300 Nil 1,805,400 | Nil 
Soe OS eee 1,355,900 Nil 4,855,900 | 49,300 
Exploration, Financial and 

Investment Trust ......... 114,600 Nil 1,028,100 Nil 
Breweries and Distilleries ... 444,700 99,000 444,700 158,400 


Merchants, Importers, etc.... 88,700 Nil 88,700 Nil 





Stores and Trading .... Nil Nil 1,037,500 | 1,250,000 
Estate and Land .......... os Nil 142,400 Nil } 142,400 
PRE ccvcccccccccccccccscosccess Nil Nil 90,300 | 5,100 
SS See een Nil Nil Nil | Nil 
Iron, Coal, Steel and Engin- | 

IE cisdabucetnnstncivdbeicee 2,315,000 202,000 3,169,100 | 202,000 
Electric Light, Power and | 

Telegraph ........sseceeeeee 1,236,000 Nil 1,236,000 351,800 
Tramway and Omnibus _... Nil Nil 994,200 754,500 
Motor Traction and Manu- 

I occ citindcticcheccnin Nil Nil Nil 80,900 
i  ineitssesramseeenees Nil Nil 1,513,100 641,100 
Hotels, Theatres and Enter- 

Se ic icnnmenneeeceene 666,600 Nil 666,600 60,100 
Patents & Proprietary Articles Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Docks, Harbours & Shipping Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Banks and Insurance ......... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Manufacturing and Miscel- 

BE cddchiccauntsazmsadenans 2,280,000 303,100 | 4,506,400 | 1,313,200 

RS. ic civatienetenn 19,633,300 |372,571,500 '31,815,500 '376,833,800 
TABLE IV 


CONVERSION IssuES (OLD BASIS) 
First Quarter of Each Year 
(Million £) 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


British Government Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 352-7 
Other Conversions 67-8 44-2 28°6 13-3 1-1 Nil 
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arrears On the 7 per cent. cumulative first preference 
shares were paid off, and in December last Dr Dreyfus 
pointed out that the rate of profit then being earned was 
about suflicient to cover annual dividend requirements on 
both classes of preference shares. The latest announce- 
ment thus implements the chairman’s statement that if 
profits continued to increase a start would be made in 
paying the current dividend on the 7} per cent. participat- 
ing second cumulative shares. By the end of this month 
total arrears on these shares will amount to £3,028,125 
gross, and the payment of six months’ dividend on May 
21st will reduce that sum by £159,375 gross. The new 
payment will thus make no impression on outstanding 
arrears. Indeed, it is not intended to; the most that has 
been foreshadowed is the payment of current dividends. 
When earnings have run for some time at a satisfactory 
rate, it is hoped to recommend a suitable funding scheme. 
Since the stabilisation of the rayon industry has been 
achieved, such hopes have moved from the nebulous stage 
towards actuality. On prospects of a funding scheme 
and the ultimate possibility of dividends, the ordinary 
shares now stand at 8s. 3d. 


Pinchin Johnson Recovery ._-From about November 
1938, until the beginning of war, there was a sufficient 
recovery in business to provide Pinchin Johnson with total 
profits of £363,866 in 1939, against £300,622 in 1938. 
Both sales and production increased in the earlier part of 
the year, and although the four war months brought a cer- 
tain amount of difficulty and dislocation, output was well 
maintained. The course of profits in the past three years 
is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ £ 
IIE oo cccceccurseteencsocenussch ss 389,344 300,621 363,866 
RO nas cae Can we 92,000 104,000 120,000 
ND. pcékseueessnesss 18,750 13,531 8,319 
Pref. dividends .......... 33,931 33,051 30,038 
Ordinary shares— 
SE shh eccbeudivskescnses 244,663 150,039 205,509 
a slcihcevackssyiaawskekubeabosnet 244,641 170,212 126,011 
ET eter ibakduadhonhavewanveans 17-5 11-0 16-3 
Re cccccirce snob sechsesepsioxanin 173 123 10 
Invest. depreciation, loss and con- 
NR ie occ ccsechihontusneven ae 5s 53,486 
Ic coca nccnsdebaenncaunrewess 98,251 94,870F 120,882 


t Including £16,792 income tax recovery. 


Even after increased taxation provision—E.P.T. is not 
specifically mentioned, and indeed would not seem to be 
payable, from the published accounts—equity earnings are 
£55,470 higher. Dividend policy is perhaps the most inter- 
esting feature of the latest accounts, for in spite of the 
recovery in profits, the dividend is reduced from 12} per 
cent. to 10 per cent. This is partly due to a provision of 
£53,486 (including £13,486 loss on realisation of securi- 
ties) for investment depreciation and contingencies, and 
if this sum were treated as a charge, equity earnings would 
amount to 12.1 per cent. instead of 16.3 per cent. But it 
is also due to the need for conserving cash resources, owing 
to the higher value of stocks and to the need for maintain- 
ing adequate raw material reserves. Already by the end 
of December, stocks stood at £673,450 against £611,003, 
while cash had fallen from £406,854 to £295,818. Depre- 
ciation of the market value of holdings in a subsidiary 
has led the company to write down their book value by an 
appropriation from general reserve. Investments in sub- 
sidiaries at market value stand in the latest balance 
sheet at £542,111 against £629,301, and general reserves 
at £674,150 against £761,340. Before forming an opinion 
of the company’s prospects under war conditions, share- 
holders may prefer to await next Tuesday’s meeting, but 
in the meantime they will approve the declared intention 
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of maintaining the maximum technical efficiency of the 
business. At a current price of 21s. 14d. the 10s. shares 
yield {£4 14s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


Amalgamated Anthracite Report.—The 3 per cent, 
rise in Amalgamated Anthracite total profits in 1939 from 
£296,803 to £307,513 is perhaps rather smaller than might 
have been expected. But the company’s profits from the 
anthracite trade are not determined by the same factors 
which control colliery earnings at large. A certain amount 
of dislocation caused by the war was not corrected until 
1940. And as the taxation provision is very small 
(£20,116, against £16,345), part at least of total profits has 
presumably been received by the parent company after de- 
duction of tax by the subsidiaries. After meeting fixed 
charges, including funding certificate redemption and 
£80,000, against £40,000 (that is, a full instead of a half- 
year’s provision), for reserve for depreciation of group 
plant and machinery, there remains £76,348, against 
£88,120, available for dividend. Dividend arrears having 
been cancelled up to the end of 1938, the £1 cumulative 
participating preference shares receive for 1939 their full 
35 per cent. cumulative dividend. This absorbs £54,301 
net, and the surplus of {£22,047 is added to the carry 
forward. The parent company’s balance sheet now shows 
more completely the effects of reconstruction, since Court 
sanction to the capital reduction had not been obtained by 
December, 1938. The assets revaluation deficiency account 
of £4,918,339 has disappeared, with a corresponding re- 
duction in ordinary capital from £6,718,260 to £1,799,921. 
In the consolidated balance sheet, actual changes in the 
past year are not large, the most important being a rise 
in debtors from £757,437 to £930,261. Since at the meet- 
ing last July Mr Szarvasy referred to export trade with 
France, Canada and the United States, and as home trade 
was reported as satisfactory, the outlook for the current 
year may be considered encouraging, in spite of rising 
costs. The 4s. ordinary shares now stand at ls. 3d. 


* * * 


‘‘ Three Counties *’ Electric Progress.—-This im- 
portant constituent of Edmundsons’ Electricity group does 
not publish any details of operating results, but the 
accounts for 1939 provide evidence of a very satisfactory 
year. Receipts, which are shown net, are 11 per cent. 
higher, an increase which, in view of the 1939 trend of 
costs, probably results from a still higher gain in gross 
revenue. Accounts for the past three years are summarised 
below: — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 = 19381939 
ei £ £ £ 
DORR SGGIIC. 050550055003 819,435 802,109 887,778 
eis sv concansabes 65,470 70,376 93,929 
Debenture int. .... 156,250 156,250 156,250 
Other expenses 54,033 47,649 63,582 
Preference divs. ............... 135,000 135,000 135,000 
“A” and “B” ord. shares— 
iiss 408,682 392,834 439,017 
ee aianse 24,000 24,000 24,000 
oe od aces 134,750 134,750 134,750 
eS Te or eieunaeekebes : 8 8 s 
Paid % “B” .........s00000- 54 54 54 
MIS in cdisinoccnccevcscs ‘ 240,000 260,000 315,000 
Income tax credits ............. ...  Cr.27,500 Cr.40,000 
MII tens dicassncssssnese 65,343 66,927 72,194 


After a large addition to the cost of rates and 
a special item of £14,568 for compensation to employees, 
there remains a substantial addition to equity earnings of 
£46,183, even without taking income tax credits into 
account. Distribution, however, remains on the same con- 
servative lines as in the previous two years. The reserve 
allocation is increased by £30,000 to £290,000, and a 
new reserve for contingencies has been opened with a pro- 
vision of £25,000. In accordance with the company’s 
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policy of incorporating subsidiaries’ assets into the main 
undertaking, gross interests in subsidiaries have been re- 
duced from £831,152 to £487,716 and investments, which 
previously stood at £294,864, have practically been 
eliminated. ‘This company provides another instance in 
which capital requirements have been met by resort to 
temporary finance, for the bank overdraft has risen from 
{£76,309 to £294,935. “Three Counties” has a large 
industrial load, and prospects for the current year should 
be satisfactory. At 28s. 6d., the {1 “B” shares yield 
{3 17s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 
United States Steel Report.-Those company 


directors in this country who still consider that accounts 
should present the minimum of information in the most 
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unattractive manner may be recommended to study the 
report of the United States Steel Corporation for 1939. It 
is a document of absorbing interest; it contains 29 pages of 
detailed facts and figures; and it presents this information 
in a most readable manner. It provides an analysis showing 
the allocation of the total amount received from sales of 
goods to pay for purchases, depreciation, taxes, wages, 
interest and profits. As an example in effective public rela- 
tions statements, this would be hard to excel, and only one 
company—Triplex Safety Glass—has attempted the same 
sort of statement in this country. The report itself shows 
that consolidated income of the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries rose from $632.5 millions to $904.2 millions last 
year, and a net operating loss of $2,150,238 in 1938 was 
converted into a surplus of $59,952,568 last year. Earnings 
available for dividends amounted to $41.1 millions, against 





UNION CORPOR 


ATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


In submitting to the Shareholders the Accounts of the Corporation for the year ended 
December 31st, 1939, the Directors state :— 


The Accounts are drawn up in Union of South Africa currency, United Kingdom 
currency being taken at par. 


The profit for the year is {618,296 18s. 10d., plus £124,340 19s. 8d. brought forward, 
making a total of £742,637 18s. 6d. A final dividend of five shillings and sixpence 
(U.K. currency) per share was declared absorbing at par £423,500, making, with the 
interim dividend of two shillings and sixpence, a total of eight shillings, or £616,000 for 
the year. £126,637 18s. 6d remains to be carried forward. 


Those shareholders entitled to receive payment of the dividend in the Union of South 
Africa will be paid at par provided there is no material difference between the Union 
and U.K. currencies on the day the dividend is payable. Should there be any material 
difference between the two currencies, payment will be made in Union currency 














calculated at the rate of exchange ruling on that day. The amount payable to present 
holders in South Africa of Share Warrants to Bearer will be on the same basis irrespective 
of the date of presentation of coupons. 

Exploration expenses incurred during the year amounting to £56,516 13s. 3d. have 
been charged directly to Exploration Reserve Account, leaving a balance of 
£147,320 15s. 1d. to be carried forward on that account. 


Holdings of Shares, Debentures and other securities have been taken into the 
Accounts at cost or under, but in no case above the market price of December 31st 
last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. At present 
market prices, these holdings show a very substantial surplus over the amount at which 
they stand in the Balance Sheet. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought 
it expedient to provide for contingencies by reducing the book cost of certain holdings 
both below cost and below market price. 


The operating results of EAST GEDULD MINES have been as follows :— 





. : | Gold output - Working costs Working profit Dividends 
“g | com milled } __ (and per ton) | Price per oz. | (and per ton) (and per ton) | (and per share) 
isnensaksvbnsensaneeenseces | 1,751,800 | £3,598,978 (41/1) | 142s. | £1,413,265 (16/2) | £2,185,713 (24/11) | £1,035,000 (11/6) 
SU echhcinsiebiakiniit ieee 1,829,000 3,912,292 (42/9) 148s, 1,435,976 (15/8) 2,476,316 (27/1) 1,215,000 (13/6) 


The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 11,500,000 tons assaying 5-7 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 56 inches, 








The operating results of GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES have been as 
follows :— 










Working profit Dividends 








ae ; | Gold output : : Working costs 
| Tons milled | (and per ton) Price per oz. | (and per ton) (and per ton) (and per share) 
1,328,500 | £2,323,607 (35/0) 142s. | £967,990 (14/7) | £1,355,617 (20/5) | £1,095,643 (isi) 
| 1,365,000 2,340,341 (34/3) | 148s. 1,013,811 (14/10) | 1,326,530 (19/5) 1,168,686 (16/0) 





In addition to the profits earned from its own operations, the Company received 
revenue from other sources amounting to £489,312, which figure includes {460,077 in 
respect of dividends received on its large shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and 
Grootvlei Proprietary Mines. 











Gold output 
(and per ton) 


£1,669,916 (35/3) \ 


Tons milled | 


947,500 \ 





Price per oz. 
148s. 


The ore reserves at December 3lst last amounted to 8,900,000 tons assaying 4-7 dwt 
per ton over a stoping width of 56 inches. 
The operating results of THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES for the first 


full year are as follows :— 





Working costs Working profit Dividends 
(and per ton) i (and per ton) (and per share) _ 
| £1,066,603 (22/6) | £603,313 (12/9) | £408,750 (3/0) 7 





The extension of the reduction plant to 80,000 tons per month was brought into 
Commission in March, 1939. ‘The plant is giving most satisfactory results and has 
demonstrated that its actual capacity is well above its nominal capacity. 


The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 5,250,000 tons assaying 5-5 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 52 inches. 


The ore reserves of MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES at December 31st last 
amounted to 1,700,000 tons assaving 5-8 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 40 inches. 


Milling results were 


The reduction pe commenced operations on Ist November. 
lant and 


adversely affected in the initial stages by the usual absorption of gold in the 





by the high proportion of low grade development rock sent to the mill. While steady | 

; sn, Gold output | ine oe 
Se | Tons milled _(and per ton) Price per oz. 
Si eihchabsntarssaascs seveee | __1,026,600 |__ £1,836,101 (35/9) 








The extension of the reduction plant to 80,000 tons per month was completed by the | 
nd of March, 1939. The actual capacity of the plant considerably exceeds its nominal 
Capacity. 


The ore reserves at December 31st last amounted to 2,600,000 tons assaying 5-6 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 40 inches. 


The farms in the northern portion of the ORANGE FREE STATE—adjoining the 
Property of the WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION & DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
together witb another small area further south, have been retained under option. 


As a result of drilling operations in the area south of the Sand River, options over a 
Portion have been abandoned and drilling is now being carried out on the remainder of 
ground. 


Ina portion of the area northof the Sand River drilling by Western Holdings, Limited, 
with whom the Corporation is collaborating, has revealed the existence of a reef zone. 
Payable gold values have been found in this zone and drilling thereon is still proceeding. 


BAY HALL TRUST net profit for 1939 was £86,433. A dividend of 6} per cent. 
was declared absorbing £65,381. The carry-forward was increased by £21,052 to 
£71567. The Trust's investments as at December 31st last showed, at their current 
Market prices, an appreciation of £40,522. 


BRITISH ENKA ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY has benefited by the better prices 
secured for its Rayon production and the plant is operating profitably. 


148s. | 


progress is being made, it will be some time before normal milling conditions are reached. 

THE MODDERFONTEIN DEEP LEVELS went into liquidation in 1936. For 
the liquidation year ended September 30th last, 590,900 tons were milled for a profit 
of 2s. 7d. per ton milled. Liquidation Distributions of 44d. and 3d. per share were 
declared in 1939, bringing the total Liquidation Distribution to date to 3s. 10}d. per 
share. 

The ore reserves at September 30th last amounted to 1,100,000 tons assaying 3-0 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 70 inches. 


rhe operating results of VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES for 1939, the first 
full year, are as follows :— 
Working profit Dividends a 
(and per ton) (and per share) _ 
£664,550 (12/11) | £412,500 (1/6, 


Working costs | 
(and per ton) | 
£1,171,551 (22/10) | 





SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO suffered a net loss of £36,520 for the 
financial year to September 30th, 1939, to be accounted for by low metal prices, high 
Mexican taxation and continued difficulties with Labour. The mill treated 475,790 tons 
of ore. A small operating profit is now being earned. 


SELECTION TRUST paid a dividend of 9d. per share for the year ended 31st March, 
1939. Its principal holdings are in the American Metal Company, Consolidated African 
Selection Trust and Trepca Mines. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP & PAPER INDUSTRIES’ plant was brought into 
production in the early part of the year. Its initial operation was adversely affected 
by the usual difficulties which are inherent in the establishment of a new industry ot 
considerable magnitude under novel conditions. These difficulties are gradually being 
overcome, The sale of the Company’s products was at first seriously handicapped by 
severe Continental competition, and the fact that consumers had accumulated important 
stocks of imported paper owing to the disturbed international situation. With the 
outbreak of war, the situation changed radically, and the Company’s problem became 
one of increasing its production to full capacity to meet the increasing demand for its 
products. In the main, however, the improvement in the affairs of the Company will 
not be apparent until the current year and meanwhile the Accounts for the year 1939 
show a loss of about £85,000. 

RHODESIA AND WEST AFRICA. The revenue of Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
and Rhodesian Selection Trust was maintained at a fairly steady Jevel. The profits 
of Consolidated African Selection Trust in the vear to 30th June, 1939, reflected the 
lower level of diamond sales during that period. 
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a deficit of $7.7 millions in 1938, and after paying the 
$7.00 per share dividend on the preferred stock, a surplus 
equivalent to $1.84 per common share was earned, com- 
pared with a deficit of $3.79 in 1938. The increased out- 
put achieved last year was. comparable with that of 1936, 
although earnings were not restored to that year’s level, 
since lower prices prevailed for a considerable part of 
the total tonnage. Nor, apparently, were unit costs re- 
duced sufficiently to offset the effect of lower prices. The 
review of the chairman points out that war orders repre- 
sent only a fleeting prosperity and also distort normal 
economic production. The emphasis which the management 
places on the prospect of enduring peace as a prerequisite 
of a lasting prosperity is justified, but to the extent that the 
war influences general business conditions in the United 
States, the Corporation, which supplies the major construc- 
tion and engineering industries, can expect to benefit. 
United States Steel common stock, which stood at one time 
last year as low as $444, now stands at $77.0. Dealings 
in the stock by British residents are, of course, restricted. 


Mining Reports 


Union Corporation Report.—Published profits of 
Union Corporation, as for other finance companies, are 
not an exact reflection of trading conditions, for they 
include capital and revenue profits alike, and are struck 
after taxation and provisions for writing down invest- 
ments. A small rise in profit, however, from £674,857 for 
1938 to £679,306 for 1939 suggests that higher dividend 
receipts have offset any further decline in capital profits. 
After charging expenses, earnings for the ordinary shares 
amount to £618,297, against £611,535, and the repeated 
dividend of 64 per cent., absorbing £616,000, is covered 
with a small margin of disclosed earnings. The balance 
sheet shows few substantial changes, but it discloses hold- 
ings of {3,367,995 in companies other than subsidiaries 
plus {£263,568 interests in subsidiaries, against {3,390,447 
for “ share and debenture holdings ” in the previous year. 
As usual, the report contains invaluable information con- 
cerning the gold industry in general as well as the Union 
Corporation group. During 1939 the three new mines 
of the group accounted for 35 per cent. of the group’s 
tonnage milled, against 17 per cent. in 1938, and their 
necessarily higher costs are responsible for the rise from 
16s. 10d. to 18s. 1d. in the group’s working costs per ton. 
The average value of yield, however, rose from 34s. 2d 
to 35s. 8d. a ton. At 73, Union Corporation 12s. 6d. 
shares yield £5 6s. 8d. per cent. 


* * * 


‘* Johnnies ’’ Group Results.—The results of the 
four Rand mines in the Johannesburg Consolidated In- 
vestment Group are summarised in the accompanying table, 
which shows in each case weakened ore reserve positions 
and reduced profits last year. The ore reserves of Rand- 
fontein show another serious fall in tonnage. Development 
was accelerated in the Rock Tunnel Reef and 625,000 tons 
are included this year in the reserves from this source, and 
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it is clearly hoped that this reef will produce substantial 
tonnages in the future. The tonnage milled and profits 
were reduced, but dividends were maintained at 22} per 
cent., upon which basis the yield is 11.5 per cent. The 
mine probably suffered from labour shortage during the 
year, but difficulty is clearly being encountered in the 
endeavour to maintain the ore reserves, which have been 
showing a falling tendency for some time past. The ore 
reserve position at this mine will continue to be watched 
with some concern. There is a slight increase in the ton- 
nage of the Government Areas reserves, but another serious 
fall in grade of 0.5 dwt. Development in the Black Reef 
and in the Upper Leaders was accelerated and 2,110,000 
tons of these lower-grade reefs are included in the reserves 
this year, an increase of 632,000 tons over the previous 
year. It appears clear that the grade of the ore reserves 
will continue to fall as more of these low-grade reefs are 











! 
1939 Change Change 
Ore Grade compared Profit compared 
Reserves with 1938 with 1938 
Thous. | Thous. | 
tons Dwt tons Dwt. £ 
Randtontein 13,079 3-7 | 7 O-1 | 1,319,913 37,717 
Govt. Areas 9,800 5-2 | 188 0-5 | 1,987,601 202,534 
Van Ryn . 3,241 3-1 83 0:2 272,305 129,488 
New State Areas 5:3 | + 41 0-5 | 1,712,191 15,381 


4,098 | 


gradually included in the reserves. The additional plant 
to deal with a further 30,000 tons a month should shortly 
be in operation. The yearly profit fell substantially and 
dividends were reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 44d., on which 
latter basis the yield is 10 per cent. This mine appears to 
have passed its prime. Van Ryn Deep shows a further fall 
in reserves, both in tonnage and in grade. With the de- 
creased tonnage milled and a further fall in grade to 
under 3 dwts. per ton, profits showed a sub- 
stantial decline and dividends of 3s. 6d. were paid as 
against 4s. 6d. for 1938. The increased price of gold should 
have a material effect upon the future of this old mine, 
but its life is necessarily very limited. A small increase in 
tonnage, but a heavy reduction of 0.5 dwt. in grade is 
shown in the reserves of New State Areas. Tonnage milled 
and profits were approximately the same as for the pre- 
vious year, and dividends of 6s. were paid, as for the last 
three years. The grade of the reserves is likely to continue 
falling and the life of the mine is somewhat limited. On 
these considerations, the present yield of 13.7 per cent. does 
not seem to be excessive. 


Simmer and Jack and Robinson Deep.—Despite 
the serious shortage of labour, Simmer and Jack reports 
a very satisfactory year. Ore reserves were increased by 
no less than 767,000 tons, with a decline in grade of 0.2 
dwt. The expansion programme to increase milling capa- 
city to 180,000 tons a month is proceeding well, and, given 
an adequate supply of native labour, this tonnage should 
be attained by the end of this year. This is evidenced by 
the achievement of a record tonnage of 130,000 tons milled 
in March, as against 118,000 tons in January. The 
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company paid two half-yearly dividends of 7d., on which 
basis the yield is 5.7 per cent., but increasing dividends 
should be forthcoming. With its long life, Simmer and 
Jack may be considered a promising mining investment. 
Robinson Deep, on the other hand, suffered from a serious 
shortage of native labour for the greater part of the year, 
so that the full capacity of the plant was not attained 











































































| 
1939 | Change | Change 
Ore Grade compared Profit | compared 
erves | with 1938 } with 1938 
| | 
Thous. T hous. 





: tons Dwt tons Dwt f £ 
Simmer and Jack 3,723 4°5 +767 | 0:2 722,522 + 57,797 
Robinson Deep 6,845 4:5 |—156  -—0-1| 963,069 | 7,125 


and development was retarded. Consequently the ore re- 
serves showed a decline in tonnage, but this will doubtless 
be remedied in the current year. The air-cooling plant at 
the Turf shaft worked very efficiently, and a similar plant 
is to be erected at the Chris shaft. Two dividends totalling 
5s. were paid, which provide a yield of 8.5 per cent. The 
mine has reached its peak of production, but should have 
many years of profitable life ahead. 


* * * 


Springs and West Springs.—The annual report 
reveals that ore reserves of Springs Mines show a further 
substantial decline of 674,000 tons to 8,328,000 tons, 
averaging 5.2 dwt., which also represents a fall of 0.1 dwt. 
in value. The reef has been intersected beyond the fault in 
the southern section of the mine; but unfortunately, owing 
to further faulting, no reliable information is yet available 
with regard to the prospects of this area, which will have a 
most important bearing upon the future ore reserve position 
of the mine. The company suffered from a severe shortage 
of native labour, which hampered operations generally. 
Profits at £1,952,000 show an increase of £114,000, and 
dividends improved from 524 per cent. to 53 per cent., 
upon which basis the yield is 10 per cent. The northern 
portion of the mine has now been extensively worked, and 
the future will be largely dependent upon results of de- 
velopment in the southern section. Pending definite in- 
formation on this point, the prospects of Springs are some- 
what uncertain. West Springs’ report shows that, despite 
the shortage of native labour, the mine had a successful 
year. Ore reserves fell by a small amount to 4,522,000 tons, 
averaging 5.45 dwt.—an improvement of 0.2 dwt. over the 
previous year. Details of development are not given in the 
report, but the underground plan accompanying it indicates 
that development from the No. Z shaft in the southern 
portion of the mine is going ahead fast. This very large 
and promising area will gradually become the main source 
of supply for the mine. For many years West Springs have 
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had an unsatisfactory mining lease, but the second lease for 
the southern section was more favourable. It is hoped that 
within a reasonable time these two leases will be combined 
to the benefit of the company. Last year profits rose by 
£69,000 to £622,738, and dividends totalling 13} per 
cent. were paid, on which basis the yield is 6.5 per 
cent. In view of the long life and prospects of the 
mine the shares should constitute a promising mining 
investment. 


Western Reefs .—The annual report of Western Reefs 
shows that out of a large development footage less than 
one-third was on reef, but it is hoped that during the 
current year development on reef will be substantially 
increased. Some 10,610 feet of development were sampled, 
of which 51.2 per cent. was payable, averaging 9.16 dwt. 
over 45.54 inches, or 417 inch-dwts. Eight separate reefs, 
sometimes quite close together, are being opened up on 
three levels from No. 1 shaft. No. 2 shaft was completed 
and equipped, and it is hoped that underground connec- 
tion with No. 1 shaft will shortly be made. Finance was 
recently obtained to carry on intensive development and 
to instal a plant with a capacity of 100,000 tons a month, 
which it is hoped will start crushing by the middle of 
next year. It will be interesting to see if underground 
development will justify a reduction plant at such an 
early date. In the meantime, the shares have speculative 
merits. 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our 
usual table of profit and loss accounts includes 56 com- 
panies, whose total profits of {7,411,000 are 9 per cent. 
higher and whose net profits also show a small increase, 
from £3,767,000 to £3,796,000. The week’s results include 
those of a large number of rubber companies, whose 1939 
profits are in most cases much better than in 1938. Aggre- 
gate profits of 666 companies reporting in 1940 to date are 
£139,136,000, against £132,284,000, a rise of 5 per cent., 
while net profits are 3 per cent. lower, at £76,456,000, 
against £79,024,000. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 702 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found on page 706 of this week’s 
issue. At the Standard Life Assurance meeting, Mr H. A. 
Jamieson discussed the board’s decision to discontinue the 
system of annual actuarial valuation and distribution of 
surpluses. The company, of course, will carry out an 
actuarial investigation on or before November 15, 1943. 
Meanwhile, it is proposed in the current year to maintain 
the intermediate rate of bonus. Sir Sydney Skinner re- 
ported. to shareholders of John Barker and Company that 
the current year had started fairly well, but he declined to 
attempt any prophecy, remarking that additional expenses 
and trading difficulties were a daily problem. Mr S. C. 
Goodwin informed shareholders of G. Beaton and Sons 
that a controlling interest had been acquired during the 
year in a company developing fuel injection pumps and in 
another undertaking for the production of special tools. 
The directors’ report of the Bank of Athens refers to 
economic problems of Greece in wartime arising from 
blockade and interference with Greek supplies of raw 
materials. Mr C. T. Pott emphasised at the British Enka 
meeting that the company was doing its utmost to further 
the export trade. This policy will necessitate the reduc- 
tion of supplies to home customers, but was dictated by 
national necessity. He emphasised the need for building up 
the financial strength of the company and reducing 
indebtedness. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE course of dealings this week has 
been determined solely by the actions 
off the coast of Norway, following 
Germany’s invasion of Denmark and 
Norway. On Monday there was an 
obvious tendency to await the sequel 
to the Allies’ minelaying off the Nor- 
wegian coast, and it was not long in 
coming. Despite the lack of authenti- 
cated news, the market calmly faced 
the impact of Germany’s latest aggres- 
sion and recovered with some spirit at 
the opening on Thursday, when un- 
confirmed reports showed that the 
Allied forces had made a spirited re- 
ply. Dealings have been free through- 
out and in relation to the week’s 
momentous news, price movements 
have been of small dimensions. 


* 


In the gilt-edged market a certain 
amount of selling occurred on Tues- 
day, which lowered gilt-edged prices by 
half a point or more. In a late rally on 
Wednesday about half of the earlier 
losses during that day were recovered, 
leaving stocks approximately 4 down, 
but Thursday’s opening spurt produced 
net gains ranging up to half a point. 

In the foreign market, Danish and 
Norwegian bonds became nominal. The 
position of Scandinavian securities is 
discussed in a Note on page 694. There 
was a shake-out in Brazilian stocks, 
where a certain amount of speculative 
buying had recently taken place. 

Sharp falls were reported in home 
rails on Tuesday and in early dealings 
on Wednesday. Losses of a point or 
more occurred at first in the marginal 
stocks, but there was no net movement 
in prices on Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day gains of up to 14 points were re- 
corded. 

i 


Industrials were depressed by the 
German invasion of Norway and Den- 
mark. Losses, however, remained small, 
and reaction took the form mainlv ot 
declining business, small scattered sales 
and a precautionary lowering of prices. 
But on Thursday there was a greater 
State of tension. Prices were sensitive 
to events, and on balance industrial 
Share prices held their ground or in 
some cases recovered. Iron and _ steel 
shares hardened at first, and under the 
influence of general market sentiment. 
lost fractionally all round on Tues- 
day. The losses became more pro- 
nounced in mid-week, but were never 
Serious. Electrical equipment and 
supply issues followed a similar course 
Motor shares were fairly steady until 
mid-week, but Dunlop were realised in 
the equipment section. No interest was 
taken in aircraft issues. While textile 
Shares were not exempt from general 
tendencies, declines were not more than 
a few pence on any one day. Rayon 
issues also gave way after firmness on 
Monday. Brewery and tobacco shares 
moved in accordance with other sec- 
tions. Swedish industrials were weak. 


* 


In comparison with other sections. 
oil shares were firm. On Monday. more 
interest than of late was shown in the 
Smaller issues, and oil shares in general 
Were resistant to Tuesday’s small re- 


cession. Even on Wednesday, prices fell 
only fractionally, and there was some 
recovery later. Rubber shares were 
very quiet and relatively firm, though 
where changed were usually lower on 
the week. Tea shares moved against the 
trend, and hardened slightly in mid- 
week. 

In the mining market, prices of 
Kaffir shares were keyed up to fluctua- 
tion in sentiment. Small gains, brought 
by investment demand, were widespread 
on Monday. A precautionary marking 
down of prices on Tuesday most 
affected the more speculative issues. A 
firmer tendency was apparent in late 
dealings on Wednesday and on Thurs- 
day. Diamond shares reacted on profit- 
taking, and then became inactive. 
Rhodesian copper issues made a mixed 
showing, with no obvious relationship 
to the general trend. After a few gains 
on Monday, tin shares lost fractionally. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 
Total Corres. iS. 


1940 Da 
Bargainst 7939 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
April 5... 4,600 4,660 77°5 124:9 
oo Gen 5,651 4,660 77:6 125-0 
” | 4,666 5,160 76:6 124-6 
wo 10s 3,879 4,470 76-1 124-2 
eo i 3,745 5,115 76°8 124:°4 
1940 
High...... wi aie 80-6 126-1 
Feb. 29 Feb. 1 
Eeeciace és ian 74:1 117 6 


Fan.17 Fan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.BE. List. * July 1, 


1935 = 100. +1938 = 100. 


New York 


‘THE broadening of hostilities produced 
considerable activity on Wall Street on 
Tuesday. Domestic news was disre- 
garded and leading steel and aircraft 
shares rose sharply in the early deal- 
ings. But the spurt lasted for no more 
than an hour or two, and even at Tues- 
day’s close a considerable degree of 
nervousness was apparent, the Dow 
Jones industrial average, in fact, clos- 
ing one point lower at 150.31. Nervous- 
ness continued in mid-week, and the 
volume of trade, which on Tuesday had 
reached the highest level since Septem- 
ber at 2,141,000 shares, declined to 
1,290,000 shares, and a further appre- 
ciable fall in the industrial average was 
recorded. A decline in steel activity for 
the current week from 614 to 61 per 
cent. of capacity is not regarded as sig- 
nificant by Jron Age, which reports re- 
newed confidence that the decline in 
production has reached a trough. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 

















values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
, WEEKLY AVERAGES 

1940 
Mar. Apr. | Apr. 
Low | High | 28, 4, 10, 
Jan. Jan. 1940 1940 1940 

31 3 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 |111°4 \107-8 110-0 109-8 
32 Rails ...... 28:3 | 30:7 | 29:0 | 29:6 29-3 
40 Utilities .. (s)86-5 89-4 | 87-0 | 88-6 88-2 
419 Stocks ... | 90:4 | 94-8 91-7 93:5 93:3 
Av. yield* ... 4:58%'4-30% 4-60% 4°50% 4:59% 


High Low | 


(s) March 21, 1940. *50 Common Srocks. 


Darty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Apr. 4 |Apr.5 Apr.6.: Apr.8 Apr. 9 |Apr. 10 


121:3 | 120-9 121-8 122-0 121-1 | 120-0 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116°3 
January 3l|st. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


Stock Exchange 
1940 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
April ee 1,990 10,540 
99 (sD wee ceee eee 1,260 9,470 
9 © sciccccecces 700 4,860 
° © cecceccecses 1,260 9,420 
s © ccvcscascene 2,140 (a) 
. ae 1,290 7,070 


(a) Not stated. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
4 ii, » Al, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Am. Roll.Mill 157g 1614 


Balt. & Ohio 55g 514/Am. Smelting 5214 537g 
Ches. & Ohio. 411g 397g) Anaconda .... 305g 3134 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 267g 255g|Beth. Steel.... 80 827% 
Illinois Cent.. 123g 1112| Briggs.......... 23 «= 221g 
N.Y. Central 177, 1714) J.T. Case & Co68 685, 
Northern Pac. 85g 8lp'CelaneseofA. 3214 331g 
Pennsylv. R... 2312 2234|Chrysler ...... 89354 877g 
Southern Rly. 1754 1634|Eastman Kdk. 154, 155%2 
2. Utilities, etc. |Gen. Electric. 39 4 395g 


Gen. Motors 5519 5514 
Amer. Tel. ... [174 174 |Glidden ...... 1833 171g 


Amer. Wiwks. 11's 10°8) Int. Harvester 5712 5714 
Col. Gas& El. 7's 934! Nat. Dairy ... 1734 175g 


Int. Tel. For. 41g 334 sori 5a 2 
Pac. Gas & El 34ig 3378| Sas ivebeke $7 4 3659 
Pub Serv N.J. 42 4258 | Shell Union 1214 121g 
United Corp... 274 .2'2/Socony Vac. 12 1134 
Unt. Gas Imp 1273 1212/15 Oi NJ 4334 43 
Westn. Union 2412 2354/30¢th Gen. Fox 12. 10l2 


3. Commercial and (U.S. Steel..... 6154x 64 
Industrial | West’hse Elec 11414 11312 
Amer. Metal.. 2414 2333) Woolworth... 41 4054 


Canada 


‘THE market remained in a sluggish and 
depressed condition during March and 
Statistics indicate that the total volume 
of trading was substantially lower than 
a year ago. The uncertainty of the 
European situation ruled out any 
speculative interest, but in contrast the 
bond market was fairly consistently 
supported. Despite the satisfactory 
earnings of industrial concerns, prices 
have shown no tendency to improve, 
and pulp and paper stocks, after a 
show of liveliness at the beginning of 
the month, were adversely affected by 
the Russo-Finnish peace treaty in view 
of the possibility of a resumption of 
Finnish competition in forestry pro- 
ducts. Copper stocks benefited from 
the rise in the price of copper, but gold 
stocks have been weak. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

April 13, 1940 Capital versions Money 
= ; £ £ £ 
TO Ce PINS oc cc cccceses Nil ced Nil 
‘To Shareholders ......... Nil es Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil ; Nil 
By Permission to Deal.. 176,356 278,336 
Savings Certs., week to 

April 6, 1940 .......... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
3% Defence Bonds 

Exch. receipts, week 

to April 6, 1940........ 1,825,000 1,825,000 

Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


& 
1940 (New Basis) .. 738,129,384 385,174,251 


1939 (New Basis)...... .. 97,001,741 — 35,770,676 
1940 (Old Basis)... 728.777.933 376,022,800 
193£ (Old Basis 19,311,760 19,095,695 


(Continued on page 702) 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 384,694,819 479,432 = Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 24,843,603 10,727,073 200,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 375,880,344 142,456 = Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 15,408,339 3,487,356 200,000 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
E : £ ‘ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 375,977,966 605,807 8,590,478 
1939 (New Basis) 16,130,169 2,300,796 17,339,711 


1940 (Old Basis) 375,254,500 77,500 640,800 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,857,435 928,447 5,309,813 


Norte.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘*‘ New Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


Shorter Comments. 


As a result of full employment in all 
departments during 1939, BARROW 
HASMATITE STEEL report substanti- 
ally increased profits, and are resuming 
dividends with a 5 per cent. payment. 
COLTNESS IRON, whose experience in 
1939 has varied as between different de- 
partments, report some reduction in total 
profits, from £316,522 to £341,016. 
Contrary to expectations, deliveries of 
cement by TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT rose in 1939, both for home and 
for export, but taxation more than absorbs 
the increase in total profitt. UNITED 
GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS 
report increased total profits by 15 per 
cent., to £456,053. The report offers no 
comment on this satisfactory result. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
are repeating their 8 per cent. dividend, 
after making total profits of £364,338 
against £341,217. An 11 per cent. increase 
in the total profits of PRIMITIVA GAS 
COMPANY OF BUENOS AIRES is 
more than offset by higher taxation and 
exchange losses. In common with other 
London storeys ARMY AND NAVY 
STORES report reduced total profits, 
which are £601,545 against £643,273. 
MOSS’ EMPIRES report that in 1939 up 
to mid-August profits increased, and so 
far this year profits are higher than in the 
same period of 1939. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Edmundsons Electricity Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.—The results of operations of 
the Edmundsons group of companies in 
March, 1940, as compared with March, 
1939, show an increase of 15 per cent. of 
units sold. 


Vogelstruisbult Gold Mining Areas. 
—Working profit 1939, £469,546 
(£361,946). The company paid its first 
dividend in June with a payment of 5 per 
cent., and in December declared a further 
dividend of 7} per cent. These dividends 
required £314,286. To expenditure on 
plant, £67,634 (£248,339). Surplus carried 
forward, £195,326 (£120,926). 


Whitbread and Company.—For 1939 
ordinary dividend is maintained at 14 per 
cent., together with bonus of 3 per cent. 
against a bonus of 4 per cent., making 17 
against 18 per cent. for year. Profit 1939, 
after depreciation and taxation, £339,422 


(£342,579). To property reserve, £50,000 
(£60,000). Carry forward, £280,205 
(£262,970). 


Army and Navy Stores.—wNet profit 
year to January 27, 1940, £104,905 
(£133,306). Gross profits from trading, 
plus miscellaneous income, £601,544 
(£643,273). Working expenses, deprecia- 
tion, £496,640 (£509,968). Ordinary divi- 
dend reduced from 12} per cent. to 10 per 


cent. To: N.D.C., £4,500 (£5,000); 
pensions, £16,590 (£14,831); Indian 
good service, £2,000 (same). Carry 


forward, £111,845 (£112,030). 


Brewers and Distillers of Van- 
couver.—Combined net profits 1939, 
£525,918 (£451,959). It is proposed to 
pay a dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus 
of 5 per cent. as before. 
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Tunnel Portland Cement.—Trading 


profit 1939, £345,883 (£326,380). Interest 
and dividends received, {£120,578 
(£96,565). To depreciation, £71,418 
(£74,064). Net _ balance, £390,043 
(£343,882). To taxation, {£200,000 
(£92,462). Preference dividends, £23,400 
(£26,100). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 22} to 20 per cent. To reserves, nil 
(£50,000). Carry forward, £141,829 
(£98,822). 

Coltness Iron Company.—Profit 
1939, £316,522 (£341,016). To tax, 


£50,000 (£22,500). To redemption and 
depreciation, £85,000 (same). Net profit 
£177,522 (£224,516). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 23} to 20 per cent. To 
reserve, £25,000 (£35,000). To staff 
retiring allowances, £2,500 (£5,500). Carry 
forward, £259,860 (£253,713). 

United Glass Bottle Manufacturers. 


—Trading profit 1939, £367,778 
(£301,810). Other income, £88,275 
(£95,236). Total profit, £456,053 
(£397,046). To taxation, £150,000 
(£84,000). Net profit, £248,443 


(£257,592). Ordinary distribution main- 
tained at 12 per cent. To: debenture 
redemption, £18,350 (£17,570); general 
reserve, £50,000 (£17,570); staff fund, 
£25,000 (£15,000) ; A.R.P., £10,000 (nil). 
Carry forward, £41,096 (£42,255, after 
deducting special provision for packing 
stores, £15,000). 

The Stock Exchange.—Profits (before 
taxation), year to March 25, 1940, £268,607 
(£308,463). Income, £467,155 (£506,186). 
Expenditure, £198,547 (£197,723). To 
income tax and N.D.C., £103,000 
(£27,250). Net profit, £150,607 
(£266,213). Year’s dividend down from 
£12 10s. per share to £5 per share. Carry 
forward, £192,320 (£141,713). 

Mysore Gold Mining Company.— 
Total revenue 1939, £735,365 (£679,877). 


Working costs, £387,359 (£380,816). 
Profit, £328,967 (£283,142). Income tax 
reserve, £70,000 (£50,000). E.P.T. and 


N.D.C., £32,000 (£11,000). To: writing 
off buildings, plant, etc., £19,000 
(£17,000) ; depreciation of works under- 
ground, £35,000 (£30,000); insurance 
and contingency reserve, £4,000 (same). 
Ordinary dividend, 27} per cent. as before. 
Carry forward, £10,715 (£10,586). 

Aktiebolaget Separator.—Net profit 
for 1939, Kr.7,731,814 (Kr.7,919,152). 
Tax reserve receives Kr.2,600,000 
(Kr.1,600,000) ;_ distribution maintained 
at 6 per cent. Carry forward, Kr.2,008,076 
(Kr.1,778,263). 

United Molasses Company. — The 
preliminary statement of this company was 
discussed in The Economist of April 6, 
1940, on page 630. The balance sheet at 
December 31, 1939, compares with the 
balance sheet dated September 30, 1938. 
Total assets, £6,222,100 (£5,647,909). 
Stocks, £42,593 (£551,101). Estimated 
amount receivable in respect of stocks 
taken over, £1,162,123. British Govern- 
ment securities, £985,914 (£1,423,523). 
Cash, £112,719 (£257,581). Debtors, 
£238,288 (£84,841). Creditors, £166,828 
(£231,396). 

Hudson’s Bay Company.—Net profit 
from trading in year to January 31, 1940, 
£72,269 (£110,503), after U.K. and 
Canadian taxation of £228,493 (£111,095). 
Dividend from trade profits 1 per cent. 
(subject to tax), and distribution from 
surplus of land account of 14 per cent. (tax 
not payable). For previous year dividend 
was 2} per cent., and land surplus payment 
was 1 per cent 

Barrow Hematite Steel.—Net profit 
1939, after tax, £111,394 (£55,994). 
Ordinary dividend 5 per cent. against nil. 
To general reserve, £75,000 (£50,000). 
Carry forward, £19,064 (£18,033). 

Bryant and May.—Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 25 per cent., tax free, with a 
final of 15 per cent., tax free. Bonus 
dividend is also proposed of £200,000 out 
of general reserve, to ordinary shareholders. 
British Match Corporation, who own all 
ordinary shares, will carry this bonus 
dividend to reserve. 


(Continued on page 711) 


April 13, 1940 
Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 














marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 
*Int. | P. Pp 
Company or | Total ble rev. 
+Final able Year 
| o | % | | 
RAILWAYS | 
San Paulo Railway ... | ... | $21]... 2t 
INSURANCE | 
Legal and General ... 40t | 60 ts 45¢ 
Liverpool, etc., Globe | 13/6+| 27/ps |May + 27/ps 
Phoenix Assurance ... | 6/-t |} June 1 hal bo 
Do. | 6/-t S| =/P§ INec. 2/ps 
Royal Insurance ...... 13 3pst| 6/Ops |May 30 6 6ps 
TEA AND RUBBER | | 
Bikam Rubber ......... |... 7i2|May 17| 5 
Bukit Ijok Rubber... |... 5 |May 17] Nil 
Bukit Paniong Rub... | j ip sin 212 
Dennistown Rubber . | ... 7 4 
Dindings Rubber ... | .., 5 =o | wa 
Djember Rubber... |... 6 |iMay 2 3 
Doolgalla Rubber ...| ... | 6 | La. Nil 
Eow Seng Rubber..... | 7” 5 | 3 
Kampong Kuantan R.| 10+ | 22 | 14 
Kuala Selangor Rub. (109';ot | 1623 Sa 
Mendaris Rubber...... | 4 |May 8 3 
Pantiya Tea. thane 416 als 3 
Pataling Rubber ; st | 12 lo 
Rub. Estate of Johore 7 | 2 Nil 
Telbedde Rubber...... | 7+ | 12 |Apr. 29) 12 
Tempeh Rubber ...... . | 5 | Nil 
MINING 
Globe and Phoenix ... | ¢10¢ | #70 |... +80 
EE TOD wseccesccens | 15¢| 25 |Apr. 17) 15 
Mawchi Mines ......... | 60+ i us | 
Naraguta Extended... | 6+ 9 |Apr. 25 7 
do. (year 1940) | < .» |Apr. 25 3* 
Naraguta Karama lot} 10 ae 5 
do. (year 1940) | sen ote ise | 219* 
Renong Tin .........+++ Tio* .» |May 3) Nilt 
S. Bukeru Areas ..... Tiot | 10 |Apr. 25) 10 
do. (year 1940) | 5* -+ |Apr. 25) 2lo* 
South West Africa ... | * \Apr. 29] Nil* 
INDUSTRIALS | 
Albion Motors ......... |, ei lw | 
Ansells Brewery ...... | 5* oes on - a 
Assoc. Automatic...... a 4lo } 5), 
Blythe (William)....... | “74 se 10 
Bradleys Chester ...... | 934+ 12lq/_ ... Lily 
Briggs (Wm.) ... ~ | Qlo® | oo | 5* 
Brit. Celanese 712% | | | 
| eae | 33g) =: |May 21) Nil 
Charrington & Co. ... | 13+ | a Welles 17 
aye fe ern eee Nil he 10 
Currys . illic Bae 10 |Apr. 25) 7 
Dunlop Rubber ...... ne 12 |Apr. 30) 9 
Electric Supply Corp. ie) ee 12 
Elephant Trading(S.A.)| (,)7* oss ae v)7* 
Ever Ready Trust ... | 6+ 9 |May 3) 8 
Finch (B.) & Co. ..... fis 5 : 2 
Foreign Amer. Trust. | 2lot 4 i 0 
Footman Pretty ......] ... | 7 |... 6 
Fuller Smith, etc. .... | 2lo¢ | 911 a a. 
Gieves.........0. mi ae i 8 scx td Oe 
Hodgsons Brewery | 4* -» |Apr. 18) 4* 
Hope Brothers .......... |... 7 ats 6 
Hubbard (S.) ......... ia 10 | zz. 
Hudson’s Bay Co..... |... (t)2l0) ... 31o(m) 
Imperial Chemical ... 5+ 8 July 1; 8 





Mallinson (G.) & Sons | 25+ 321g| May 10) 22/2 
Mansell Hunt Catty . | 4 | 














May & Hassell ........ | 5+ 10 ae 5 
Morris (Herbert) ...... |s $#7lo*} .-. |May 4! $7! * 
Newton Chambers ... 10t 15 |May 29] 15 
Oriental Gas ........... 3lo* oon coe «(| SO lg* 
Pinchin Johnson ...... 6+ | 10 | “121 
Ragusa Asphalte ...... | 12lo¢} 17)2 1712 
Reed (Austin) . | 4t 8 | 10 
R.F.D. Co.. a ot 15 | 15 
Scottish Stamping.. By ge 10 Nil 
Sneyd Collieries ...... | 5* sae | 5* 
Transparent Paper ... |... 10 | Nil 
West (Allen)............ | 749i 10 
UNIT TRUSTS Pe | Pence 
Provident Investors... | t1*;) ... j|Apr. 15) $3%5 


+ Free of income tax. (m) 1 per cent. tax free. 
s) Paid on larger capital. (t) lle per cent. tax free. 
v) Free of South African income tax. 


CRITERION RESTAURANTS.—No dividend 
is to be paid in respect of year to March 31, 1940 
against 7!» per cent. for 1938-39. 

MAWCHI MINES, LTD.—Final dividend 60 
against 50) per cent., making for 1939 90 against 
80 per cent. 

SAN PAULO (BRAZILIAN) RAILWAY COM- 
PANY.—Ordinary stock dividend for 1939 212 per 
cent. tax free, against 2 per cent. tax free. 

LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE.—Final 
dividend 40 per cent., making 60 per cent. for 1939 
less tax. ‘Total dividend and bonus for 1938, 45 per 
cent., tax free. 

PHENIX ASSURANCE.—Total dividend for 
1939, 60 per cent., the same as for 1938. 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE.— 
This company has maintained its dividend, with 4 
final of 3354 per cent., making 672 per cent. for 
year. 


ROYAL INSURANCE.—A final of 3s. 3d. pt 


share (26 per cent.) brings the year’s total dividend 
up to 6s. 6d. (52 per cent.). In previous year 65 per 
cent, was paid, plus a capital bonus of 25 per cent. 
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April 13, 1940 


THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


As the coal and iron and steel industries are now regulated by the Government, the weekly market reports hitherto printed 
in this section of The Economist in smaller type and narrower columns have been suspended. Any news of importance, 
however, will in future be discussed in Notes in the main body of the section. A summary of current developments in the principal 
industries will continue to be given in the monthly Trade Supplement which is included in the last issue of The Economist 
in each month. The weekly survey of the commodity markets will be continued, and this, together with the regular monthly 
tables on unemployment, retail trade, wholesale trade in textiles, overseas trade, motor registrations, retail prices, as well as 
the fortnightly table of wholesale price indices, will in future be published at the end of Industry and Trade Notes in a section 
entitled Commodity and Industry News. If these tables disclose any significant changes, these will be discussed in the main 
: body of the section. 


Britain’s Trade with Scandinavia.—Until com- 
munications can be reopened with the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian ports our trade with these countries is necessarily 
at a standstill. As far as Britain’s imports from Sweden are 
concerned, the timber, paper and steel trades will suffer 
most from the interruption. In 1938, Sweden provided the 
following proportions of British imports: wood pulp and 
paper and cardboard, one-fifth; iron ore, also one-fifth; 
wood and timber, one-eighth; as well as fair quantities of 


BRITISH TRADE WITH NORWAY AND SWEDEN 








| | 
British Imports from 1937 | 1938 | British Exports to | 1937 | 1938 
| | ' 
ae a j —— _— 
Norway :— i 
- (000 cwt 891 774 | Coal......... (000 tons) | 1,597 | 1,366 
Iron ore ... (000 tons) | 652 | 571 Coke. 000 tons) | 482 398 
Wood pulp (000 tons)! 304 | 271 | Sugar ...... (000 cwt.) 867 | 1,133 
Iron and steel manu- | | | Cotton yarns (mill. Ibs.) | 5°5 3°4 
tures ... (000 tons) | 48 34 | Cotton tissues | 
Aluminium (’000 cwt.)! 86 | 107 | (mill. sq. yds.) | 20:7 | 16°7 
Nickel ... (000 cwt.) | 42 35 | Woollen tissues 
Paper and cardboard | (mill. sq. yds.) 1-8 1:2 
(£000) | 1,708 | 1,334 | Machinery ...... (toms) | 4,163 | 3,035 
} | | Iron and steel manu- 
| factures ... (000 tons) | 64:1 | 20-3 
Sweden :— 
Butter ... (7000 cwt.) | 205 | 301 | a 
Bacon ... (7000 cwt.) | 250 | 251 | Coal..... ... (000 tons) | 3,307 | 2,655 
Iron ore ... (000 tons) | 1,645 1,283 | Coke .......seseesseeseees |} 151) 196 
Wood pulp (’000 tons)/ 567 561 | Cotton yarns (mill. Ibs.) 6°3 4:2 
Wood and timber | Wool tops (mill. Ibs.) | 4°3 | 3°7 
(£ mill.) 8:0 | 5:9 | Cotton tissues | 
Machinery (’000 tons) 6°8 5:2 | (mill. sq. yds.) | 24:2 | 20°2 
Iron and steel manu- Woollen tissues | | 
factures (000 tons)| 105 | 90 (mill. sq. yds.) | 2-0 | 1°5 
Paper and cardboard | Machinery (’000 tons) | 11-3 | 8:2 
(£ mill.) | 3:6 | 2-8] Iron and steel manu- \ 
| factures (’000 tons) | 35:2 { 11:8 
| Nickel ...... (000 cwt.) | 21-8 | 26:3 
| Motor Cars (£'000)! 502! 583 


dairy produce. From Norway, Britain took in 1938 one- 
tenth of her imported iron ore, one-eighth of the wood 
pulp and one-tenth of the aluminium and nickel imported. 
No less than one-third of the foreign fish landed in Britain 
came from Norwegian ships; but even if other trade cannot 
be revived for some time, the Norwegian fishing fleet 
should be able to continue its work from British ports. 
These two countries are also important markets for British 
coal, coke and textiles; by the terms of recent trade agree- 
ments, the Norwegian and Swedish Governments agreed 
to take certain proportions of their country’s coal imports 
from Britain. 


* * * 


Coal Shipments to Scandinavia.— Pending instruc- 
tions from Scandinavian sources, shippers of coal from the 
North-East Coast, who met on Wednesday in Newcastle, 
decided to hold up all neutral vessels loading at local ports 
for Scandinavia; in addition, all customs clearances for 
vessels with cargoes intended for the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have been stopped. This action does not involve any 
serious financial loss, for the greater part of the business 
was being done on a “ cash-and-carry ” basis. The effect 


of Germany’s aggression in Scandinavia on the coal and 
coke industry of the North-East is difficult to ascertain at 
the moment, but it would seem that there will be some 
temporary dislocation of trade, particularly in the North- 
umberland steam coal and in the Durham coke sections. 
However, there are other countries that are anxious to 
secure North-East coals and coke. Meanwhile output will 


probably be maintained and, until exports can be increased 
again, arrangements will be made to divert the surplus to 
home consumers anxious to accumulate stocks. 


* * * 


More Coal.—The need for an expansion in the out- 
put of coal remains unchanged. Domestic requirements are 
likely to be heavy during the war, while exports—apart 
from the provision of France—should be increased as 
much as possible in order to secure foreign exchange. 
After the outbreak of the war the Mines Department asked 
the mining industry to produce at least 260 million tons— 
and, if possible, 270 million tons of saleable coal—per 
annum during the war. In 1937, the best year since 1929, 
the output reached 240 million tons, but in 1938 it fell 
to 227 million tons as a result of the recession. It is not 
only doubtful but highly unlikely that the industry has 
been producing at the rate of anything like 260 million 
tons per annum since the outbreak of war. Consequently 
the Mines Department announced on Friday last week 
that the Secretary for Mines had decided to set up a Coal 
Production Council whose task will be to “promote a 
substantial increase” in the production of coal, in col- 
laboration with representatives of the owners and miners. 
The Council will have as chairman Lord Portal, and it 
will comprise three representatives of the miners, three of 
the owners and one each of the Ministries of Transport 
and Shipping and of the Mines Department. During the 
last war output actually fell, from 287 million tons in 
1913 to 266 millions in 1914, 253 millions in 1915 and 
228 millions in 1918. The Council’s task will not be easy, 
but there is no reason why it should not achieve the desired 
output. 
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Mr Burgin on Machine Tools.—-Mr Burgin’s re- 
view of the supply of machine tools in a speech at Wolver- 
hampton last Saturday did not provide an entirely 
reassuring answer to the questions raised in a Note on 
page 639 of last week’s Economist. He agreed that an 
increase in supplies was essential, and he exhorted machine 
tool makers to see that their plant was kept in operation 
day and night. He also informed his audience of a scheme 
by which machine tools in France and Britain were to be 
treated as tourists. Thus, any tools not required for some 
months in either country are to be sent across the Channel 
in order to keep them continuously in operation. But Mr 
Burgin did not indicate whether the Government had taken 
steps early in the war to expand the basis of the industry 
in relation to the magnitude of requirements; nor did he 
convince his audience that every tool is now being used 
as efliciently as possible. In fact, as in most of his recent 
speeches, Mr Burgin almost confined himself to exhorta- 
tlon—a sure sign that the position is not altogether 
satisfactory. 


* * * 


Cotten Spinners’ Margins.—Owing to the increase 
of 73 per cent. in the wages of cotton operatives which 
came into force in the first “week of April, it was expected 
that the Cotion Controller would issue revised margins be- 
tween the cost of raw cotton and the selling prices of single 
yarn. When we went to press, however, revised schedules 
had not yet been issued. It is understood that the new 
spinning margins had been drawn up in Manchester, but 
that at the last moment some difficulty arose with the 
Ministry of Supply. The delay has given rise to disappoint- 
ment, for a considerable volume of business appears to 
have been held up by the uncertainty. At the same time, 
the orders on the books of spinners and of cloth manufac- 
turers are substantial, and the absence of any action by the 
Controller has not hampered production. The leaders of 
the industry accepted war control as a necessary evil, but 
some irritation is now being shown. Attention is again being 
focused on the fact that, although the profits of spinners are 
limited, there is no restriction on the prices in other 
branches of the industry. It is held that the reduction in 
the margin of spinners which took place last January has 
not been passed on to consumers, that manufacturers of 
cloth are in a position to secure abnormal profits and that 
consequently export business has been adversely affected. 


* * * 


C.W.S. Turnover.—In the year ended on January 
13, 1940, the turnover of the Co- -operative Wholesale 
Society amounted to £131.4 millions, an increase of £10.1 
millions, or of nearly 9 per cent. over the total for the 
previous year. The increase was due both to higher prices 
and to an expansion in sales. In the 33 weeks preceding 
the war, sales were 33 per cent. higher than in the previous 
year, although prices were rather lower. Since September 
the weckly turnover has been about 8 per cent. greater 
than a year earlier, due very largely to the rise in prices. 
In the grocery department, for instance, which supplies 
three-quarters of the trade of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, the rise in prices in the last quarter of the year 
made the average level of grocery prices for the whole of 
the year 5 per cent. higher than in 1938. Of the total 
turnover of £131.4 millions, the Society’s own works pro- 
vided {44.2 millions, an increase of 4 per cent. over last 
year’s figures; the flour mills provided £8.3 millions and 
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the seven boot and shoe factories nearly £2 millions. The 
profit for the year, after allowance for taxation, interest 
and depreciation, amounted to £2,974,832, a slight in- 
crease compared with last year; the dividend remains 
unchanged at 4d. in the pound on the trade of societies jn 
membership, with an additional dividend of 3d. in the 
pound on purchases of the C.W.S.’s own productions. 


* * * 


Chrome, Wolfram and Magnesite.—Under a new 
Ministry of Supply Order, the home trade in chrome, 
magnesite and wolfram is to be regulated by a licensing 
scheme. For the first two products this scheme will come 
in operation on April 15th, while the wolfram control 
came into force on April 8th. By a special direction a 
number of chrome, magnesite and wolfram products have 
been exempted from the licensing restrictions, which aim 
at securing military requirements without interfering with 
the trade in products not required for war purposes. 
Hitherto home requirements were secured by export 
restrictions and import duty concessions. The new licens- 
ing schemes will not increase total supplies, but will ensure 
a more eflicient distribution. As was shown in a Note on 
page 116 of The Economist of January 20th, the Allies’ 
supply position in wolfram is better than that of any other 
country or group of countries. The same conclusion is 
justified in the case of chrome, which is largely used for 
the production of special steels of great hardness, tough- 
ness and heat resistance, as well as in refractory materials, 
dyestuffs, chemicals and tanning materials. Of a world 
output of, say, 1,200,000 long tons per annum, the British 
Empire (mainly Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and 
India) produces between 400,000 and 500,000 tons. 
Another 50,000 tons are produced in French New Cale- 
donia. In addition, the British Government has bought 
large parts of the Turkish and Greek supplies and is about 
to buy part of Jugoslavia’s output. These three countries 
together supply over 300,000 tons per annum. As regards 
magnesium, the Allies’ position is less satisfactory. The 
world’s output of this light metal amounted to 25,000 
metric tons in 1938, of which 14,000 tons were produced 
in Germany. Great Britain was the second largest pro- 
ducer with 4,000 tons, while France was fourth with 1,800 
tons. The magnesium industry, however, is still in its 
infancy, and as the metal is the sixth most abundant 
element in the world, its output may experience a steep 
expansion, similar to that of aluminium, in the years to 
come. The British price of magnesium has advanced by 
only 1d. to 1s. 6d. per Ib. since the outbreak of war, a 
fact which does not suggest that supplies are short. The 
— of 48 per cent. chrome ore is now 125s. per ton 

c.i.f., against 90s. in August last, while tungsten ore has 
risen from 48s. to 50s. per unit f.o.b. The present price, 
however, is nominal and therefore not strictly comparable 
with the pre-war figure. 


Farm Labour.—tThe steady decline in the number of 
regular farm workers in the last twenty years has been 
in part a symptom of greater efficiency in the use of labour 
and of a change in farming methods adopted to ease the 
burden of rigid wage rates in times of falling prices. The 
fact that British farmers can now produce a given amount 
of food with less labour than in 1916 is a direct help to 
our present war economy, though it also means that there 
is a smaller margin of labour available now than in 1916 
to handle an increase in production. The regular work can 
probably be fitted in, though certain districts have already 
been denuded of their skilled men by the competition of 
camps and aerodromes under construction. Here the 
Women’s Land Army is helping to fill the gap and is now 
calling for more volunteers to be trained. But the real difh- 
culty is likely to be the shortage of labour to cope with 
the seasonal rush of haymaking, harvesting, fruit picking 
and root lifting. The Prime Minister gave an assurance 
that sufficient labour would be available, but so far little 
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has been done by the authorities to implement this pledge. 
Some help may be forthcoming from the Army, if the 
military situation permits. The Women’s Land Army has 
opened a register for women who could undertake farm 
work for periods of one to six months at a time. Private 
enterprise has also begun to organise week-end gangs, and 
much has been written, but little done, to form a boys’ land 
army for youths between school and military age. The need 
for some Official assistance is urgent, not only because the 
area to be harvested is larger, but also because local sources 
of casual labour have diminished and because the war has 


COMMODITY 


THE extension of the war to Scandi- 
navia brought an abrupt rise in many 
commodity prices during this week. 
Cotton prices are higher both in Man- 
chester and New York and there was 
also some recovery in rubber prices 
from the levels reached at the end of 
last week. With the exception of spelter, 
all the major non-ferrous metals were 
marked up in New York; in Lon- 
don, the price for standard cash tin 
rose by £2 per ton compared with last 
week. 


* 


Cotton (Manchester).—-The de- 
lay in the publication by the Cotton 
Controller of the revised margin 
for spinners is discussed on_ the 
opposite page. Raw cotton prices 
have advanced rather sharply, the 
political development being considered 
bullish. No decision has yet been 
reached over the allocation of freight 
for the import of American cotton to 
this country after the end of this month. 
Liverpool and Manchester merchants 
are supplying the authorities with par- 
ticulars of their commitments up to 
the end of this season. The yarn mar- 
ket has been stagnant. Sales of Ameri- 
can qualities have been few and more 
Egyptian spinners of coarse counts 
have refused to entertain business. 
Trade in piece-goods has again been 
impeded by the refusal of manufac- 
turers to sell. Only isolated transac- 
tions have been put through for export, 
though some buying of standard makes 
for the home trade has taken place on 
long delivery terms. Fairly substantial 


Government contracts have been 
arranged. 
* 
Metals.--In the United States lead 


and spelter prices remained unaltered 
this week, although demand has in- 
creased. The American copper price, 
which was cut from 11.50 cents to 114 
cents per lb. earlier this month, re- 
covered to 11% cents this week on a 
revival of buying. 


* 


_Tin.—The London price of cash 
tin gained £2 15s. to close at £252 5s. 
Per ton; the  backwardation has 
narrowed this week from £2 10s. to 
£2 5s. The rally was largely due to 
tter buying as a direct result of 
the intensification of the war. In 
addition, the substantial selling pres- 
Sure from the East has slackened. 
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AND 


Grains. Slight rains in the 
United States wheat belt brought a fall 
in wheat prices in Chicago, but reports 
of large sales of Canadian wheat had 
a steadying influence on the market. 
Shipments from the Canadian eastern 
coast are expected to begin on a large 
scale before the end of the month. 
Private estimates of the United States 
winter wheat crop indicate a harvest 
of about 430 million bushels, com- 
pared with 563 million bushels in 1939. 
Shipments of Argentine maize from 
the new crop are now on a large scale, 
but prices remain firm; the small re- 
maining surplus of wheat and linseed 
in the Argentine will release tonnage 
for the transport of maize. The inva- 
sion of Norway and Denmark will tem- 
porarily stop supplies to these countries, 
which are considerable net importers 
of overseas grain and oilseeds. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Trade con- 
sumers have fairly substantial alloca- 
tions of seeds and oils at unchanged 
prices. Plate shipments of linseed con- 
tinue on a fair scale; those from India 
are still very small, as the new crop has 
not yet reached the ports. Linseed 
prices remain steady with a small ad- 
vance for Plate under a fair weight of 
American buying. The seeding of the 
new linseed crop in the United States 
is being done in favourable weather 
conditions and a large increase in acre- 
age is expected owing to the premium 
now held by linseed prices over those 
for cereals. Home demand for oilcakes 
is still maintained. 


* 


Rubber.—In the early part of the 
week, the London market continued to 
stagnate, but with the extension of the 
war into Scandinavia, prices both in 
London and New York recovered from 
the lowest levels of the week. 


* 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. | to 








Variety Mar.29. A 5 os 
s ij Mar.29, Apr. 5,, Apr. 7,' Apr. 5, 
(000 bales) 1940 | 1940'| 1939°| 1940 
American ........ | 26°8 35°0 713 989 
Brazilian ......... |} 3:3 5°5 199 195 
Peruvian, etc.... | 3°7 4°5 83 154 
Egyptian ......... 4:3 6-6 225 258 
Sudan Sakel .... 1-2 2:4 96 110 
East Indian ..... 13-7 17:5 274 269 
Other countries. 1:7 2:7 114 100 
(eee 54-7 72:2 1,704 2,075 


Source: Liverpool Cotton Association’s Weekly 
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checked the usual seasonal influx of Irish workers. If some 
guarantee could be given against the entry of members of 
the I.R.A., the official encouragement of a steady flow of 
men from a country which is suffering from rural unem- 
ployment to one whose farms will be hampered by a 
shortage of labour would benefit all concerned. Most of 
these potential immigrants are already trained in agricul- 
tural work, and it should not be beyond the ability of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to arrange for the engagement from 
Eire not only of seasonal workers, but also of men who 
would serve on the British food front for the duration. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended FromAug.1 to 
From 


('000 quarters) Mar. Apr. , Apr. , Apr. 














30, 6, 8, 6, 
1940 1940 1939 |} 1940 
Tis AGROEEOR. «.cccccccns 675 630 21,290 18,212 
Argentine and Uru- 
GAN cccccaccccccccece 233 507 6,862 14,487 
I  iciicccdnenion sane aa” 8,502 $3,605 
Ee ee Sa 4,477 114 
Danube and district 103 77 ~=©6,960, 5,097 
Other countries ...... ay 1,476 345 
ED akacicccxaie 1,011 1,214 49,567 41,860 


* Unobtainable. + Shipments up to Jan. 31, 1940. 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1 to 
From 


(000 quarters) Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 


30, 6, 8, 6, 
1940 | 1940 1939 1940 














I i stiainonnenes 167 408 145 408 
Adantic America ... 27 16 46 16 
Danube Region ...... 13 13 97 13 
Bia OP i MEE dcecccces 89 56 55 56 
Indo-China, etc....... 15 15 28 15 

WD niaxesaanns 311 508 371 508 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF SOUTH WALES’ CAPACITY IN 
OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
DAD © esanusnccess 56-13 72:52 
» }  adscasasaes 59-22 68 89 
op A wacenenscce ‘ 58-80 71-91 
ee 56-29 72°71 

. 3 . weit 51-68 70:90 


MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 


Sept., 1939 to 


. 7 9At 
March, 1940 “\yarch, 1940 








No. Tons No. Tons 
gross gross 
British :-— 

Passenger liners : or 6 55,063 
Cargo liners..... 3 12,961 3 189,457 
Cargo vessels 8 25,820 7 273,804 
Weiséscnnncce l 5,742 22 157,859 
Colliers .......... ‘ i ‘ 7 8,891 
CE eoicesins l 710 a 8,033 
Trawlers, etc. .. 1 165 33 9,133 
14 45,398 187 702,240 
Auxiliary trawlers... ‘ 1 16,697 
Naval trawlers ... 3 710 16 4,999 
ee 17 46,108 | 204 723,936 
PR ncccconnsecs 2 3,172 19 83,274 
PUD Sacdeccsececise ‘es 1 14,294 
Total Allied... 19 49,280 224 821,504 
CRITE sesecenssics 25 54,179 192 510,946 


Total Allied and 


Neutral ......... 44 103,459 416 1,332,450 


The casualty figures include only losses suffered 
through German action, and not those suffered 
through any other war action. Ships which have 
disappeared without a trace are included, the pre- 
sumption being that they have been mined or 
torpedoed. 

Source: The Shipping World. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RECORD FOR PAST YEAR 
HIGH INTEREST EARNINGS 


GREAT STRENGTH OF 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual general meeting of The 
Standard Life Assurance Company was held, on the 9th instant, 
in Edinburgh. Mr H. A. Jamicson, chairman of the company, was 
in the chair. 

The manager and secretary having read the auditors’ report, the 
chairman said :— 

Gentlemen, 

It is needless for me to point out that the year under review has 
been a difficult one for life assurance companies. Even prior to 
the outbreak of war the condition of tension was not favourable to 
the transaction of our business, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that with income tax at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the pound, in con- 
junction with the low rate of interest now to be obtained on first- 
class securities, the problem of finding suitable investments for the 
company’s surplus funds is not an easy one. The closing of the 
American field of investment and the fact that our existing dollar 
securities in the United States are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment have had the effect of increasing the difficulty. 

NEW LIFE BUSINESS 

In spite of these adverse features, however, the record of our 
work during the past year is a satisfactory one. From the report 
you will observe that new life business, including group life assur- 
ances, amounted to a total of over £4,000,000 after deduction of 
reassurances. This figure represents a considerable reduction on 
the amount of life assurance business transacted during the previous 
year, but considering the circumstances ruling during the year under 
review it may, I think, be regarded as satisfactory. A large volume 
of pension business was also transacted, and this is included in the 
total deferred annuities purchased from the company stated in the 
report at no less than £237,560 per annum. 


PREMIUM INCOME AND INTEREST RATE 


The revenue account of the life assurance and annuity fund shows 
that our premium income for the past year was £2,542,000, an 
increase of some £200,000 over the figure for the previous year. 
Interest revenue after deduction of income tax is £1,281,000, and 
represents a net rate of interest earned on the life assurance and 
annuity fund during the year of £4 11s. 7d. per cent. Although 
this rate is 2s. 7d. per cent. lower than the corresponding rate last 
year (largely owing to the sharp rise in the rate of income tax), 
I am sure that members will be satisfied that our funds are earning 
such a satisfactory rate. The surplus income from the guarantee 
fund, after meeting interest charges, amounts to almost £41,000, 
and this, in accordance with our custom, is transferred to the life 
assurance and annuity fund. 

The increase in claims both by death and by maturity as shown 
by the expenditure side of the account is a natural result of the 
company’s development. The decrease in commission is, of course, 
on account of the smaller volume of new business, and expenses of 
management also show a slight decrease. The expense ratio, i.e. 
the ratio of commission and expenses to premium income, at 12.2 
per cent. must be considered very favourable. The sum of £81,932 
has been transferred to the staff pension fund, and, as can be seen 
from the figures published, the life assurance and annuity fund 
increased during the year by over £1,400,000. This substantial 
increase, representing additional funds which required to be in- 
vested, renders the comparatively small fall in the net rate of 
interest earned on our total funds all the more satisfactory. 

The total assets are stated in the balance sheet as £32,559,000, 
and notwithstanding the low prices ruling at November 15th last 
you will see that the directors were able to state that, in their belief, 
the value of the assets at that date was in excess of the balance-sheet 
figure. The excess, I may say, was of very considerable amount, 
and has, of course, increased on account of the rise in security 
values since the date of the balance sheet. 


BOARD’S SOUND VALUATION DECISION 


All members of the company holding with-profit policies received 
intimation, shortly after the close of the year, that the directors did 
not think it desirable on this occasion to carry out a formal annual 
actuarial investigation with a view to distribution of surplus. As 


COMPANY’S POSITION 


you may be aware, it is not obligatory for a life assurance company 
to carry out actuarial investigations at more frequent than five. 
yearly intervals At one time it was our regular practice to make 
our investigations every five years; but some years ago the directors 
decided that it would be to the advantage of the members to have an 
annual valuation and distribution of surplus. On account of the 
fact, however, that at the end of the financial year under review 
we were entering upon a struggle the duration and severity of which 
it was impossible to estimate, the directors felt that it was only 
prudent, in the meantime at least, to discontinue the system of 
annual distributions of surplus. It is clearly in the best interests 
of the members that the resources of the company should be con- 
served in the face of a difficult and unknown future, but I may say 
that when an actuarial investigation is next carried out (which will 
be on or before November 15, 1943) holders of with-profit policies 
which are then in force will participate in any bonus distribution 
in respect of each premium due and paid since November 15, 1938, 
so that their interests are fully protected. A full investigation into 
the value of our assets has, however, been carried out, and, as | 
have already indicated, the directors were satisfied that they were 
of greater value than the figure stated in the balance sheet. I may 
say further that an interim actuarial valuation of the liabilities of 
the company was undertaken for the information of the directors 
and that the position revealed was one which enables us to face the 
future with a considerable degree of confidence. The company is 
in a strong position, but no one can tell to what extent its strength 
may be tested in the years to come. 

MAINTAINED 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 


Up to date the intermediate bonus, that is the bonus payable 
under policies which become claims by death or maturity, in respect 
of premiums due and paid since November 15, 1938, has been main- 
tained at the rate of £2 2s. per cent., with corresponding bonuses 
in other classes. The question of a possible change in the rate of 
intermediate bonus has received and must continue to receive the 
careful consideration of the board. The directors feel, however, that 
an immediate reduction would not be justified and that in fairness 
to those members whose policies mature by death or survivance 
during the current financial year the present rate should be con 
tinued until November 15, 1940, unless in the opinion of the 
directors circumstances arising before that date should render a 
change desirable. This decision—which is, as I have indicated, 
necessarily of a character which may require revision—is not to b 
taken as implying any forecast of what future bonuses may be. 
Future bonuses depend upon profits which may be earned, and in 
this connection we must bear in mind the possibility of adverse 
mortality experience due to the war and of a diminution in the 
interest income from our invested funds. 


LIFE ;ASSURANCE SCHEME TO ASSIST WAR LOAN 


Realising as they do the duty, and in fact the necessity, of a large 
financial institution such as ours supporting the Government in its 
financial policy, the directors have invested nearly £900,000 in 
British Government securities since the commencement of the wat, 


es 


and in connection with the recent issue of 3 per cent. War Loa | 


they instituted a life assurance scheme to assist the public in put 
chasing this security. The duty has been laid upon the public to 
save as much money as possible at the present time, and one method 
of saving which is well worthy of consideration is by effecting # 
life assurance policy. ‘The premiums constitute a real saving 0 
the part of the policyholder, as well as giving him and his de 
pendants greater security. Further, as the money requires to b& 
invested by the assurance company in the comparatively limited 
field allowed by Government restrictions, the result is that the 
Government’s financial policy is assisted either directly or indirectly. 

In conjunction with other life assurance companies, we hav 
entered into an arrangement to assist such of our members as may 
have difficulty owing to altered circumstances due to the war i 
keeping their policies in force. Everything is being done as far 4 
possible to assist our members in this direction. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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G. BEATON AND SON, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


MR SS. C. GOODWIN’S REVIEW 


The annual general mecting of G. Beaton and Son, Limited, was 
held, on the 11th instant, at the Waldorf Hotel, London, W.C. 

Mr S. C. Goodwin (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —My first duty, and a very pleasant one, is to introduce to 
you Sir Eugene Ramsden, who joined the board in August last. We 
are convinced that his knowledge of public and company affairs will 
prove to be of immense value to the board. In accordance with the 
policy of the board to extend the scope of activity of your company, 
several propositions were examined during the year. The first of 
these is E-H. Fuel Injection, Limited, a company which, since its 
incorporation in 1932, has been engaged almost entirely on develop- 
ing under patents pumps for the injection of fuel. In view of our 
close connection with the motor and aircraft industries, this project 
was deemed to be eminently suitable for your company to become in- 
terested in, and accordingly your directors entered into an agreement 
to supply the necessary working capital on terms which they con- 
sidered favourable and which provide us with a controlling interest. 
SPECIAL TOOLS 


PRODUCTION OF 


The second is an undertaking which has been created jointly with 
another company for the production of special tools. These tools 
have a regular demand which, incidentally, is not confined to trades 
in which we were hitherto primarily interested, and consequently 
this enterprise represents a broadening of our activities. We have 
also found it necessary to again increase our capacity for the 
production of aircraft components, and accordingly, towards the year- 
end, two factories were taken on short leases. It should be added 
that our accounts for 1939 do not reflect any benefit from the 
acquisitions and extensions referred to, as they were not in full 
production in that year. The trade agency which we had held for 
some years was, by mutual consent, terminated during the year, under 
an arrangement which provided for the payment to us of suitable 
compensation and the disposal of our holding of shares in the 
company. . 

Up to the outbreak of war our turnover in motor accessories 
was on a par with that for the corresponding period of 1938, but 
there was an inevitable fall in the post-war months. Our total turn- 
over was, however, substantially higher than in the previous year, and 
again created a record, and the profits of £47,319 15s. 3d. are 
higher by some £14,530. This balance of profits is struck after 
charging depreciation, our expenditure on A.R.P. as well as certain 
initial outgoings in connection with our new factories, and your 
directors consider the results to be satisfactory. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


It is with regret that your directors are recommending a distri- 
bution below that of last year. This decision was only reached 
after serious consideration of two main factors, viz. taxation and 
the necessity under existing conditions of conserving resources. As 
regards the former, no less a sum than £30,650 is required to meet 
the liability under this head, which figure is almost equal to the 
profit of 1938 and considerably exceeds that of the years 1936 and 
1937. For a company of our size this contribution to the National 
Exchequer is a very heavy one, and its severity can only be miti- 
gated by the fact that it is helping to provide the funds which are so 
vitally necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. 

As to the second point, it will be readily appreciated that funds 
for the development of the company’s interests must be found out 
of current resources, and that in order to provide such resources 
adequate amounts must be allocated to reserve. Some time must 
inevitably elapse before new enterprises reach a profit-earning basis, 
and in the interim period their operations necessitate the provision of 
adequate working capital, and it is for this reason that we recommend 
the comparatively substantial appropriation of £6,500 to general 
reserve. The surplus of assets over liabilities has increased by 
approximately £6,000 during the year and now stands at £165,110, 
compared with shareholders’ capital of £100,000. 

With regard to the figure at which our stocks and work in progress 
have been brought into account, in view of existing conditions, it 
has been considered necessary to apply extreme caution in valuing 
the stocks in our motor accessories department. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the meeting concluded 
with a vote of thanks to the officials, staff and workpeople of the 
company. 
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BANK OF ATHENS 


STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED DESPITE 
EUROPEAN CRISIS 


The Directors’ report for 1939 was presented at the annual 
shareholders’ meeting on the 23rd ultimo. 

The following were among the more salient points: — 

Last year was marked by successive crises provoked by a series 
of alarming events, the evolution of which completely upset the 
political and economic situation throughout the Continent, and led 
to a new war from which it is difficult to foresee the extent of the 
consequences to affairs all over the world. 

In Greece, the constructive effort undertaken by the State to 
develop the resources of the country has been continued, particu- 
larly in the branches of agriculture and industry. However, the 
reaction of the unfavourable conditions was also felt in our country, 
which, on account of the rigorous commercial blockade exercised 
by the belligerents, was deprived in a large measure of the princi- 
pal outlets for its products. On the other hand, problems have 
arisen in the supplies of raw materials, the lack of which has been 
felt by the industry, and particularly in construction works. 

Despite the very unfavourable conditions, and the further restric- 
tive measures imposed on the outbreak of hostilities, the turnover 
of the bank has been satisfactory, as is shown by the balance sheet 
which is to-day submitted for your approval. 

A new item in the balance sheet is the “‘ Account created by Law 
1767/1939 ” and “ Greek State—Law 1767/1939 ” in the assets and 
liabilities respectively. These two accounts arise out of the agree- 
ment concluded between the bank and the State, terminating the 
differences which have been under discussion for several years in 
connection with the Drachmification of the accounts previously 
held in foreign currencies. Following this agreement, a new evalua- 
tion of the assets has been effected, on the basis of the rates 
prevailing on December 31, 1939. 

The profits for 1939, after deducting the usual provisions and 
amortisations, amount to Drs. 18,089,839 as against Drs. 18,920,242 
for the preceding year. This allows us to propose the distribution of 
a dividend of Drs. 10 per share, leaving a balance to be carried 


forward of Drs. 4,940,571. 


JOHN BARKER AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RESULTS SATISFACTORY 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 9th instant, in London. 

Sir Sydney Martyn Skinner, J.P., chairman and joint managing 
director, who presided, said the result of the past year’s trading was 
a net profit of £306,663, which the directors considered satisfactory, 
naving regard to the prevalent conditions, particularly since the 
outbreak of war. The decrease of £41,278, as compared with the 
previous year, was substantial, but the results compared not un- 
favourably with those of undertakings of a similar nature. Up to 
the end of August the profits showed increase, which indicated how 
seriously war had affected the position. 

The outbreak of war, however, changed the whole situation. It 
became impossible to proceed with the building operations accord- 
ing to schedule, but the work was proceeding wherever possible, 
having regard to existing circumstances. The building could not 
be completed by the time originally fixed, but from what could 
now be seen of the frontage of the new building, with the lovely 
sweep of arcade windows and internal arrangements, it would be 
agreed that, when completed, it would fully justify all the thought 
and effort expended. 

Large but necessary expenditure had been incurred to provide 
efficient and up-to-date service to customers, including an unseen 
service of heating, lighting, ventilating and air-conditioning plant, 
all necessary to ensure comfortable shopping facilities. During 
the year they brought into use the splendid escalator installation, 
which was second to none in this country or elsewhere. 

The gross profit, rents receivable, etc., for the year amounted to 
£1,474,695, or a decrease of £73,047, while economies had been 
effected of £31,768, leaving a difference of £41,278. Immediately 
on the outbreak of hostilities the position was surveyed from the 
point of view of expenses and drastic economies were introduced to 
meet, at least in part, any drop in profit arising from the 
inevitable dislocation of trade. Expenses over which they had no 
control—rates, taxes, war risk insurance, etc.—had increased by 
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approximately £27,000, or about 20 per cent., with the prospect of 
further increase in the current year. But for these charges they would 
have been very little short of the net profit for the previous year. In 
addition they had had to face the loss of trading arising from black- 
out conditions. Having all these factors in mind, it would be agreed 
that the net profit of £306,663 was satisfactory. 

The current year had started fairly well, but it would be a bold 
man who would attempt any prophecy. Additional charges for 
rates, taxes and other uncontrollable expenses were already in 
operation and increasing difficulties were a daily problem. But all 
that human foresight and energy could do to further the company’s 
interests would be done. The reduction of the dividend on the 
ordinary share capital from 15 to 10 per cent. was, in the 
directors’ view, the right and prudent course to take. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The 15th ordinary general meeting of British Enka, Limited, 
was held, on the 11th instant, at the Hall of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C., Mr C. T. Pott presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: The year’s 
trading resulted in a profit of £97,172. As we made a loss for 
1938 or £70,204, the improvement by comparison is £167,376. 
The profit, however, is subject to Excess Profits Tax, which should 
not exceed £30,000. Unfortunately, our profits standard for E.P.T. 
is very low, but we are hopeful that the forthcoming Budget will 
give consideration to businesses such as ours which were suffering 
particularly from depressed trading conditions during the standard 
years. No part of our increased profit can be attributed to the war, 
which as a matter of fact has affected us adversely. 

The co-operation between the rayon manufacturers has yielded 
many benefits to producers such as we are, and to the rayon trade 
as a whole. We have done our utmost to further general co- 
operation in the industry. In that regard we are much indebted 
to Mr A. D. Carmichael, who, as a director of this company, has 
been particularly active and successful in fostering goodwill. It 
is noteworthy that Mr Carmichael is now acting as Chairman of a 
Committee on which all the rayon producers in the United Kingdom 
are represented. 
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Thanks to the greatly increased demand in 1939, we were able to 
gradually raise our production. We also benefited from much better 
operating efficiency brought about through the many improvements 
made in our works during the previous two years. 

The high quality of our products has been maintained even under 
the difficult war conditions, and so long as we can get the necessary, 
quality in labour and raw materials there seems no reason why 
there should be any falling off in this standard. . 


EXPORT TRADE 

Although we do not export directly any large quantity of oy 
yarn, we are doing our utmost to further the export trade. A pro. 
portion of our production is being used by the Services and we 
estimate that about 25 per cent. of our output is exported in the 
form of fabrics. We are endeavouring to regulate our business 
so that a considerably higher proportion will go into the export 
trade. This has necessitated, and will necessitate, the Cutting 
down of supplies to customers whom we have had for many years 
in the home trade market, but we hope they will recognise that 
only national necessity compels us to do this. 

We have continued to receive assistance and collaboration under 
our agreement with the Dutch A.K.U., and although we are no 
longer able to make the usual frequent contacts with Holland, 
we still have the advantage of their technical advice and assistance 
and we are indeed grateful. 

For the rayon trade as a whole we believe there is a good future, 
Through improved methods of manufacture rayon is becoming more 
and more popular and finding ever wider markets. World produc- 
tion of rayon yarn in 1939 rose to approximately 1,125 million 
pounds. Although we hear of the invention of new fibres there 
is none as yet which is even in sight of competing with the type 
of yarn which we manufacture. 

You will doubtless want to know whether our much improved 
position brings us to within reasonable sight of a reconstruction of 
the company’s capital and the payment of dividends. Your directors 
feel that the financial position of the company must be strengthened, 
We must, of course, get rid of our indebtedness which has been in- 
curred largely to finance the many improvements of our plant, 
and this must be done without denuding ourselves of working 
capital. Once these objects are achieved, and subject of course to a 
continuance of favourable trading conditions, the time should be 
ripe for shareholders to begin to receive some reward for their 
long wait. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








(Continued from page 693) 
with £1 18s. per cent. in 1938, 
are declared; £25,000 is transferred to 
the general reserve. From the industrial 
branch surplus, as in 1938, nothing is 
allocated to policyholders by way of 
divisible profits, but the interim bonuses 
on policies becoming claims are main- 
tained at the same rates, and £50,000 
is transferred to investments reserve. 
At present prices market values of the 
assets considerably exceed book values. 
* 


Standard Life—-Unlike a num- 
ber of offices, the Standard Life, a 
mutual office, effected a fairly consider- 
able increase in its life and annuity 
funds last year. In the year ending 
November 15, 1939, they rose from 
£27.9 millions to £29.3 millions. In 
addition there is a guarantee fund of 
£1.7 millions available for the security 
of policyholders. The increase in the 
life funds occurred despite a fall in net 
new business from £6,466,300 to 
£4,030,400. The company has been one 
of the leading offices in the transaction 
of group life assurances, but in 1939 
the new sums assured on this type of 
business decreased from £1,816,700 to 
£358,100. This was no doubt largely the 
result of deliberate policy, for war con- 
ditions produce unfavourable factors in 
group assurances and the offices have 
not been anxious to develop this busi- 
ness as freely as in the past. The com- 
pany has usually recorded a net rate of 
interest on the life funds considerably 
larger than the other offices, partly, no 


doubt, because its holdings of deben- 
tures and ordinary stocks (which last 
year represented 43.9 per cent. of the 
assets) are relatively higher. Last year 
the net rate of interest was 4.58 per 
cent. against 4.71 per cent. in 1938, the 
fall being due to higher taxation. The 
average net rate of the offices whose ac- 
counts have so far appeared was in the 
region of 3.75 per cent. for 1939. Ex- 
penses of the Standard Life were 12.2 
per cent. of premiums in 1939 against 
13.8 per cent. in 1938; this consider- 
able reduction in a difficult year con- 
tinues the trend of several years past. 
The directors have postponed the 
valuation and profits distribution, 
which used to be annual but need only 
be quinquennial if they so decide. 
They have not announced when the 
next valuation will be, but it cannot be 
later than 1943. The interim bonus is 
maintained at £2 2s. per cent. Market 
values of the assets as at November 15, 
1939, exceeded the book values of 
£32,559,500. 
* 

Employers’ Assurance. — The 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration transacts a very large part of 
its business in North America and its 
fortunes, therefore, closely depend upon 
conditions in the United States and 
Canada. The report and accounts sug- 
gest that experience in these countries 
was rather less satisfactory in 1939 than 
in 1938, but it must be remembered 
that in the latter year the results were 
unusually good. The corporation has 
merged the accident account with 


the general account so that the new 
“accident and_ general account” 
comprises all business other than 
fire (dealt with in a Separate ac- 
count), life (transacted through the 
associated company, the Clerical, Medi- 
cal and General, whose accounts are 
analysed on page 693) and marine 
(written by the Merchants’ Marine). 
The earned premiums on the acci- 
dent and general business amounted to 
£6,036,300 in 1939, compared with 
£6,427,900 in 1938. In 1939, the under- 
writing profit, at £203,300, was 3.37 
per cent. of earned premiums; in 1938, 
the profit was £307,000, or 4.78 per 
cent. Claims rose slightly last year, 
from 55.6 per cent. to 56.2 per cent, 
and in keeping with the general trend 
of expenses in most parts of the world 
and not least in the United States, the 
expense ratio increased from 39.6 pet 
cent. to 40.5 per cent. The problem of 
enlarged expenses abroad, resulting 
mainly from Government action— 
taxation alone accounted for more than 
one-half of the increase in the expense 
ratio—is one of the major problems 
confronting the non-life departments 
of British companies operating abroad. 
Earned premiums on fire business 
were practically unchanged at £398,100 
against £397,200 in the previous yeat. 
The underwriting profit was £25,000, 
or 6.3 per cent., compared with 
£28,100, or 7.1 per cent. in 1939. The 
dividend is maintained at 3s. 6d. (less 
tax) per £1 share (5s. paid). The assets 
total £11,576,400, of which £4,810,400 
consists of U.S. Federal securities. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 6 days to April 6, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £20,812,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £48,552,000, and 
jssues to Sinking funds of £259,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit for the 6 days is £27,999,000, against 
{10,095,000 for the corresponding 8-day 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into 
the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


” : 
Revenue 8 days | 6 days 














ended ended 
Apr. 8, | Apr. 6, 
1939 | 1940 
ORDINARY REVENUE | 
Yee | 6,528 9,649 
Tl risetebseneseneseucenatecese in 1,840 1,390 
Estate, etc. ies SUID ic ocvekennneeesss 1,570 1,570 
SA rniainivehstvthicasetaenceuece cio 270 
a exe iecekchieeatbanabacscseies 520 530 
ii alten bb stadeinsanns oe 50 
Other Inland Revenue ............ 60 20 
Total Inland Revenue 10,518 | 13,479 
NN eed cst aecuesssecsush 4,654 | 4,596 
i caddie aibanieatis icin denies eile | 900 | 779 
Total Customs and Excise | 5,554 5,375 
a i ae 1,446 | 2,184 
Ps CRUE BRBCENEE) cece cccccccccscees | Dr. 50 | Dr. 250 
OS eae | a iss 
SEEMED sccvasivocecacacs ace (ites 
Receipts from Sundry Loans .. 55 | ! 
Miscellaneous Receipts ...... ‘ 37 | 24 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 17,560 | 20,812 
SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office and Broadcasting...... 1,300 | 1,400 
Total : aoa - 18,860 22,212 


Issues out of 
the Exchequer 
to meet 
payments 
{; thousands 
Expenditure | 


8 days 6 days 
ended ended 
Apr. 8, | Apr. 6, 


| 1939 | 1940 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE | | 

Interest. and Management of 
National Debt........ 17,878 | 17,520 

Other Consolidated Fund Ser- | | 








SMC ciacatanbinsshtiess sxoustence | 33 | 32 
Maite s pba) danesbasscinvdtoin | 17,911 | 17,552 
Supply Services ........cccccceeeeees 9,500 | 31,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ...... | 27,411 | 48,552 
ha Ra a 245 259 
SELF-BALANCING | 

Post Office and Broadc asting | 1,300} 1,400 
ES Wis Sets eetkt as 28,956 | 50,211 
After raising Exchequer balances by 


£54,598 to £2,394,622, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £29,691,000 to 
about £8,972 millions. 


SIX DAYS’ CHANGES IN 
(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES | Desr REPAYMENTS 


DEBT. 








3% War Loan....... 38,250 | Treasury Bills..... 5,399 
at. Sav. Certs...... 1,500 | Pub. Dept. Adv... 6,500 
3% Def. Bonds .... 1,825 
MP GORE .......... 15 
41,590 11,899 
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Finance 





OTHER Issues (NzET) 

Ty, AAAS TIE vi cniccivsecesecescese 25 
SEY UIE osccccccecccesescdeee 105 
PH TO, FIED ccccccscvesescecceseces 203 
ET isliddhensndinandunssinseseaaponnes 970 
Bullion Advances .......... Sc aneiireiatenedin 85 
A NE IS aks idnedcccixeccssotcncece 250 

1,638 





AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts for the 
6 days ended April 6, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 














Ordinary Exp........ 48,552 | Ord. Revenue 20,812 
Misc. Iss. (net) .. 1,638 | Gross borr.29,691 
Inc. in balances .... 54 |} Less— 
| Sinking fds. 259 
Net borrowing ... 29,432 
50,244 | 50,244 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
i Ways and 
Treasury | Means 
? Advances Total Float 
Date Float- ing 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- T Public of Debt **” 
der Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Apr. 8 | 387-0 510°8; 34°4 ie 932-2) 545°2 
Dec. 31 | 760:0 709°9 65-3 eoe =(1535°2|) 775-2 
1940 
Jan. 6 770-0 718-1 58-5 1546°6 776°6 
» 13 | 785-0 689-8 53-2 1528-0 743-0 
» 20 800-0 658-1 54:7 1512°8) 712°8 
» 27 |811-:0 641°3 48°8 1501-1 690-1 
Feb. 3 | 811-0 642°4 48-2 1501-6 790-6 
» 10 806°0 630°1 47:6 1483-7 677°7 
» 17 806°0 625:9 46-7 1478-6) 672°6 
» 24 801-0 621:9 53:4 1476-3 675°3 
Mar. 2 791-0 651:°0!' 54:1 14961, 705°1 
» 9 | 776°0 664°6 660 15066 7306 
» 16 | 761-0 673-6 56°3 1490-°9 729-9 
» 23 | 746-0 682-8 55 0 1483.8 737-8 
» 31 | 731-0 696-7 61-5 1489-2) 758-2 
Apr. 6 716-0 706:3 55:0 1477-3 761-3 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average Allotted 
lender Rate at. 
Offered —_— od Allotted ° — 
Rate 
1939 Ss. d. 
Apr. 6 35:0 58-0 32-0 26 2-83 44 
Dec. 29 65:0 99°5 65:0 24 4-67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65°0 104:0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
» 12 65:0 109-0 65:0 (22 2:38 40 
» 19; 65°0 | 122:1 61:0 21 8-85 15 
» 26; 60:0 | 112-2 55-0 (22 0:32 17 
Feb. 2 55:0 108-0 50:0 20 9-86 36 
» 9 55:0 108-7 55°0 20 6:11 48 
os 16 65°00 106°9 60°0 20 6:15 47 
» 22| @:0 | 112°) 55:0 20 5°74 32 
Mar. 1 55-0 = 108-2 50-0 20 4-81 34 
»o .8| 30 98 3 50°0 20 5:30 45 
» 15 50-0 99-8 50-0 20 5-28 43 
a ae 50-0 100-0 50-0 20 4-92 38 
» 29} 50:0 99-9 50-0 20 7-76 49 
Apr. 5 50:0 94°5 50:0 (20 8 33 51 
On April 5th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 


cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
following week were accepted as to about 51 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full. £50°0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on April 12th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds. Total 
4 days to Mar. 26, 1940 | 2,053 1,236 | 3,289 
Week to Apr. 2, 1940... 2,319 1,690 | 4,009 
19 weeks to Apr. 2, 1940 61,685 61,674 | 123,359 


* Revenue returns show repayment of principal 
amounting to £10,250,000 in the 19 weeks to April 6, 
1940. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
APRIL 10, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


| £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
In circultn. 539,417,754 | Other Govt. 
In Banking | Securities... 565,303,984 
Department 40,819,004 | Other Secs. . 3,168,041 
| Silver Coin . 512,875 
Amt. of Fid. 
SBR cesses 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
oz. fine)..... 236,758 
ay onumamgiialnnay 
580,236,758 ° 580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 137,224,068 
| ee 3,107,555 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 22,880,190 Discs., etc.. 5,543,509 

——— | Securities .. 22,480,950 

Other Deps. : —_—_— 

Bankers ... 123,915,058 28,024,459 

Other Accts. 42,593,055 | Notes ......... 40,819,004 
—_———— | Gold & Silver 

166,508,113 IE dccensce 981,327 

207,048,858 207,048,858 





_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


Amt. 
Both Departments —_ ae ar 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation .......... 539,418 3,025) + 49,715 
Deposits : Public ..........| 22,880 + 491\+ 5,142 
Bankers’....... 123,915 + 3,146|+ 26,269 
COREES: decks. 42,593 + 1,176}+ 1,657 
Total outside liabilities.. 728,806 + 1,788'+ 82,782 
Capital and rest .......... - 17 


17,661 — 565 
COMBINED ASSETS a 
336 305945 


Govt. debt and securities 713,543 

Discounts and advances 5,544 + 2,338 733 

Other securities .......... 25,649 — 744+ 3,872 

Silver coin in issue dept. 513 + 5\— 300 

Gold coin and bullion 1,218 40 — 226010 
RESERVES —— 





Res. of notes and coin in 


banking department... 41,800 + 2,985 4,266 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. iol ~~ 
portion ‘ 22:0%: + 1:0 2:0 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 
1939 1940 


Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. § Apr. 
12 20 27 3 10 


Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circ.. 489-7, 540°6, 543 542°4 539-4 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 36°5 39°6 37:1 37°8 40°8 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... 298-9 “TT 2; 576-2 576-3) 576-3 
Other secs. ... 0:3 3-2 3-2 3-2 3:2 
Silver coin . 0:8 - 5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 226-2 0:2 0:2 0:2 0-2 
ats. perf.oz. 148-50 168-00\168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
PUBS .cccccces 17:7) 49-5) 43-1; 22-4) 22-9 
Bankers’........ 97-7, 98-1) 98-0 120°8 123-9 
3 40:9 41:8 42:2 41:4 42°6 
EE tis ceawenes 156-3) 189-4) 183-3 184-6, 189-4 
Bkg. Dept. Secs, 
Government... 108-7) 133-6, 134-2 = 137:2 
Discounts, etc. 6:3 7:2 6:1 3°23 5°5 
Other 21-5; 26:0) 23-0) 23-2; 22:5 
Total 136-5) 166-8 163-3 164-0 165-2 
Banking dept. 
FSCIVE ......... 37-5; 40-7) 38-2 38-8 41-8 
/o } ° ° ) oO 
“ Proportion ” 24:0, 21-4; 20-8 21-0) 22-0 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 
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RETURNS Apr. Mar. Mar. aoe. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar, 
6, 7, 28, 4, 23, 7, 5, | 23. 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 . ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1949 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; Soe seencootnoooaes ‘ou 87,266 —_ aoe ees Gold and for. exchange 3,874! 4,272 4,341 4,348 age 
Portugal, of February 10th; Egypt, and Inter- . ee pe 9,815 1 »761 14,14 ee State sec. in for. exch. 113, 123, 123, “12 J 
national Settlements of March 16th; India, Iran, ought abroad 726 46 46 46 Bills discounted ......... 189 689 689 684 
Jugoslavia, and Lithuania, of March 23rd ; Advances on securities 3,397 3,398 3,376 3,450 Advances s.ssessseeeees 7,905 12,226 12,145 12,264 
tien ian, fom, Latvin end Rounenls Thirty-day advances... 151 413 320 489 State debt ............665 4,113 4,084) 4,037 41037 | 
of March 30th; Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria Loans to State without LIABILITIES . 
Canada, | irene Hungary Stow Toasted “ata OEE 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 Notes in circulation ... 6,680 8,967) 8,916 8,99) | 
land end Teskey of April 6th om “ Bonds Neg. Treas ...... t 30,000 * * Dep. and current accts. 9,844 12,038) 12,000 11,950 j 
. Prov. adv. to State ...... 20,570 20,350 20,550 20,900 Foreign exch. liabilities 272 452 498 "500 ; 
U.S SERVE BANKS S.F. oo Soeearams 10,155 11,531 11,409 11,573 : — 
-S. FEDERAL RE IABILITIES 
Million $’s oe in ee .«» 120303 156135 156032 157895 NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins : , = dy 
ion eposits : 3,771' 1,165 1,154; 1,122 - oe : 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs -— _ ae — ai Private...... 14,907 13,393 14,004) 13,995 tee Mar. | Apr. | Apr ING 
RESOURCES 2 . & ; iabilities ......... » 3,420 3,272 4,28 rae : . r. 
Gold certifs on hand | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | Gold to tight liabilities (627%, 49°5%, 49'4°,149 "1% ee Oe Oe ~ 
and due from Treas. 12,573 15,869 16,048 16,102 = Gea te 1939 1940 | 1940 1949 | BRISTOL. 
Total reserves ......... 12,943 16,234 16,428 16,485 _t The provisional advances, under Nov. 1938 decree, Sik GD ceseeeeeeeesseeeeneee 1295-8 1013-5 1235-3 1244-9 | HULL ... 
Total cash reserves ... 361 356 372) 375 of fcs. 20,473 millions have been repaid * Not yet oo peoassesens soos | 20°77) 9-8) 9-4 LEICEST] 
Total bills discounted 3 3 5 3 available. fome and for. bills a 7 1-1) 10:2 10-5 . 
Bills bt. in open mkt... 1 Nil | Nil’| Nil Loans and advances ... 208-6 275-9) 215-5 206-7 MANCHE 
Total bills on hand...... 3 3 2 3 LIABILITIES sa NEWCAS” 
cial Gees 14 10 10 10 . . Notes in circulat ion ... 1022°3 1104-41128-3 1109-5 NOTTIN(G 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,564 2,477 2,475 2,467 REICHSBANK oapemmn: Sev. .... oS Ss es 3639 
Foti | 2 Seu cael ae Million Reichamert — 
SB nccccccce > , > > 
LIABILITIES Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. , 3 , DUBLIN 
F.R. notes 2 circn. ... | 4,398 4,889 4,899 4,935 31, 29, 21, 30, BANK OF NORWAY ’ SHEFFIE 
Aggregate of excess mr. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Wi " - —— 
bank res. over regts. | 3,710 5,730, 5,680 5,820 Gold & for. currencies 76°6 77:3 77:5 77:6 Million kroner | * Allowi 
Deposits: | Member- Bills and cheques ...... 8180-0 1824-8 1555-1 12241-5 Mar. Mar. Mar. M | ¢ Cleari 
a neg account — 2,388 12,296 12,395 peeenaae notes . 171-0 227-4 199-6 31.| 15. | 23. "30. September 
Govt. deposits ......... 5 6 0 692 SEE ph cepanénsensh 57-6 37 3 27:7 30-7 ‘ . 93 ; OA , 
Total deposits ......... 10,891 13,634 13,802 13,824  Secs.: for note cover 677-4 172:2 128-1 143-6 — Goldresene care imee care Ge ' 
- as = = - ‘ c > GG FESETVE 220000000 vee 7 120-0 120-0 120-90 §F 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 315 315 315 Other assets ............ 1339-8 1779-3 1698-3 1821-9 Bal. abroad & for. bills 173-9 77:5 80-8 88 
; Total liabilities ......... 16 211 19,472 19,779) 19,719 LIABILITIES Gold, not in gold ves... 62:8 65:6 65°6 oa 
ST cr icns a scnrebennes 84-7% 87-6% 87-8°%,'87-9°, Notes in circulation ... 8310-9 11877: 2 11526: 2 12175-6 Nor ” “ses movt. secs. | 134°8 119-3 119-3 119 6 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND Daily maturing liabs. 1249-4 1559-3 1648-9 1759°8 Riecmeseniioes... | 28-4 Soa San 528. = 
er COMBINED : Other liabilities ......... 547-6 689-7 758-7 776°5 LIABILITIES . ™ 
ESOURCES Cover of note circulan. 0:92°,, 0°65", 0°67°,, 0°64 Notes in circulation 460-4 593-6 598-0 599 : 
at - 2 at I s eee y 0 
onsen — = a mee apie Deposits at sight ...... 159°5 113-0 108-0 1121 
LIABILITIES 5) Se ee 
Money in circulation... 6,855 7481 7,471) 7,521 — ini saciiaaaaaaiin Bank rat 
Gis aah and os. NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK —) 3 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,815 2,894 3,082 3,064 tie Wh %e ee 
‘NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE ae = MeO daye 
ys 
BANK.—Million $’s Apr. Mar.) Mar. Apr- oe | sr | Si | 3 monte 
ses yon 5, 7; 28, ry My ; a 4 mont 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. Apr. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Gold c ae ¥" cam aake oo he — 6 mont 
6, 6, 27, Gold and for. ex. ...... 3,676 4,347 4,468 4,525 bs ants one helen | 26°9) San ee 33°22 Discount 
: 1939 1940 1940 1940 Bills and securities...... 747, 1,554 1,481 1,469 — ASCOUNTEG ......--. 7-73 8-22 8-28) 8:27 | 2 mont 
Total gold reserves ... 5979-7 8047-3 8047°68164-1 Advances .............-. 146 103 «| 62—=C” «79 ves. Remar assets ... | 15°00 S865, 23°20) Sei ha, 
Total bills discounted 05 1:0 O06 05 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES ; Loans—D 
Bills bt. in open mkt... 0-2 Nil Nil Nil Notes in circulation ... 4,373, 5,659 5,770 5,833 Notes in circulation... 18°58 18°81) 18-06) 18:06 Short .. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 722-0 752°3 751-5 739°5 Deposits: Govt. ...... 14 I 1 1 Deposits: Government 6°44 11°33, 12:04 12°44 Deposit al 
> wot-3 7 ep Bankers’ 18-82 25-79, 27-50, 25-57 | 
Total bills and securts. 726-5 755-3 754-2 742-1 Other ...... 192 173 187 181 oo. . : ; Discount | 
i ° M “i RCTS .oevee < . ” 
Deposits : ember 7 Ott geet leet leet? At notice 
bank reserve account 5073-9 6945-7 6826-8 6921-5 - Reserve ratio ............ 57:°9% 55°7% 55:°8% '55°9 
Reserve .....-......-000- 90-4% '92-2% 92-3% 92-5 - ae 
ee ee aa NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
MEMB AN — 10n 3S Million kroner Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. NM 
ited Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 23, 15, 15, 21, 
79> > Mar. Jan. Feb. Mar. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
ASSETS 1939 soko aa ac 31, 31, 29, 20, Gold reserve ............ 596°2 999-6 915-6 726:1 
Loans, total ............ 8,209 8,591 8,616 8,606 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Secondary cover :— 
Investments ............ 13,533 14,764 14,821 14,792 Gold coin and bullion 117°6 117°2 117-1 117-1 Swedish assets 188°8 610°7 706-3 711-9 
Reserve with Federal : . , Foreign bills & balances 115-7 75 7:4 7:4 Foreign assets we» 795°8$ 432°1 438-7 562°6 
Reserve banks......... 7,379 10,411 10,477 10,318 Home bills, loans, etc. 391°5 614°7 624:0 639-1 LIABILITIES 
Due from domestic bks. 2,572 3,111 3,181 3,191 Advances to Treasury ove 77°3, 96:2, * Notes in circulation 1053-6 1289-7 1291-3 1279:0 
LIABILITIES : LIABILITIES Deposits: Government 324:°0 276°5 214°6 183-4 
Deposits : Demand 15,976 19,341 19,507 19,251 Notes in circulation ... 436°1 586°0 592-9 550-3 Banks & others 527:2 73:1 73:4 70:3 
ime ...... 5,212 5,303 5,340 5,333 Deposits -...-..-......00-5 5-3, 71-4 92-7 74-7 ~ Ff Coin, be 
U.S. Govt 630 572 573 576 Foreign liabilities ...... 13-9 54:9 55:3 45 aieinain ep ae 
Inter-bank 6,501 8,947 8,998 9,035 . pnouiiiite oe gold abroad not included in gold I oe 
; other t 
} Items in 
EXCHANGE RATES Money a 
) Bills disc 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates | lavestme 
' - - some 
Per of Par of z ) Liabilitie 
ion Apr. 5, Apr. 6, Apr. 8, Apr.9, Apr. 10,! Apr. 11, , Real _, Apr. 5, Apr. 6, Apr. 8, Apr. 9, | Apr. 10, | Apr. Il as 
London on Emi 1940 | 940°, 1940" 1940" 19401940 London on Exchange “{940” “1940” 1940" 1940" | 1940 1940" punk’ pre 
j Ty ; ; Investme 
Tall » Bkr. ° 4lo* * 4* 4 14* : 
New York, $.. | $4862 4-02ig- 4-021; 4-021 4-02i- 4-02ig- 4°0215- Riga, Lats... | 25.2212| isiee | iste | isis | dese* | dtie | Lae panies 
0 0 0319 031 2 Budapest. Pe 2 ‘we | * oly 1o* a se | * 
do. do. ..  4°0354tf 4: 03848 4-035), 4-035¢) 4-033et/ 4-035 Kove Lit” | ag.c¢ | aoe | 201g" | 20ice lose | tose | or 
Montreal, $ 4-862 3 4°43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4°43-47 4°43-47 Copenhagen,Kr! 18-159 |1859-185, 1853 3-1834| 1853-34 | Ung’t’d | Unc a Ungq’t'd : 
do. do. 4 AT14tf 4-47\4¢f 4-47lgtf 4-47 14th 4-47143f 4-47144f ‘ia ~71 16934-711416934- a. d ) Ratio of 
; Milen. I ag JS | 6912-71 |6934-7114'6934-7114] 68-6912 | 67-69 |6712-69l2 
Paris, Fr. 124:20  1761:— 17612-  1761p- | 1761g— 17612-1176 12- lan, Lr. 92°46 (b 8 
17634 17634 1765 17654 17634 17634 i] 70-70(b)| 70:88(b)| 70:94(b)| 69 20(6) 68-45 Ore: = o ; 
3 ; ce | AS* AS* * * . 
Brussels, Bel. _35-00(a) 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-65-80 Belgrade, Din. l276 324 185*(e) is5*Ce 135"(s) cn tee) P Capital 5 
Amst’d’m, FI. 12:107 7°53-58 7-53-58 7:53-58 7:°53-58 7-53-58 7-53-58 Sofia, Lev. ... \673- 66 | 290* ‘| 290* | 290* 275". meee 285* § Reserve 
Basevia, FL . 12-11 Ser ag . oo z: ar Her a Say Helsingfors, ! Mkj193 23 | 170-200 | 170-200 | 160-190 170- /170-300h}170-200h | ioe 
“3 "Siey | e : 200(h)| 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2219 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 Alexendrie. Pet! lo ks 9730-50 | 973a-5 730-5 30-5e |O73a=5 ; Notes in 
Stockh’im, Kr. 18-159 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-9516 -85-95 16-85-95 unten Poy We | Oe | sales’ | aalee’ | alae’ | adlet Me | Reductic 
a -- | 18-159 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 “a Unq’t’'d Unq’t’d Madrid, Pt. ... las 22124 | 39-00(b)| 39-00(5)| 39-00(d)} 39: 00()|39 -00 (b)/39 00 0} 
> ) c | ‘ ¢ 
P’ Pesos | 11-45 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 17-05-30 Lisbon, Esc. | 110 “nose 102 _ aie” 2 ine [44,70 | 
do. do. ose 17-32tf 17-32tf 17-32tf 17-32t/ 17-32tf 17-32tf 103! 1031. 10310 10334 10319 103!2 
_ Istanbul, £T | 110 { 520X(b i se) 32016) | 20%6)| 520. , 300) | 
, 520(b) | 520(6) | 520(b)| 520(6)| 520 (6)) ) | 
FORWARD RATES Athens, Dr.... | 375 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535* | 535% = | SE 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for a ge mie? Lae. bee. le. bee. ee. = 
. . > is up... | Sye— 11 715;e— «117d: 6— = ee - 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. ne a Pe ee ee eid Noted, Velie 
aie Nie Reliant bene Le Kobe, Yen ... |¢24-58d./1511; 1 ae 6- (1559-7 |1534-16 |16%6~h6 16116516 Hor 
pr. 5, | Apr. 6, pr. 8, pr. 9, pr.10, Apr. 11, | 15) 6] ear 
London on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Hongkong, $ /|t 1434-15 | 165¢- 15 | 1434-15 | 1434-15 1434-15 |1454715, (C75 4 
Rio, Mil. ...... $5 -899d.| 3l5z9* | 3l5zo% | 3ldzo" | 319:9% | 35gh 36 ’ 
, Valparaiso, Pes | 40 100" | 100" | 100* | 100* | 95* wr - fi 
York, cents ......... 3ap-Par | 34p-Par | 34p-P 3 r| 3, 3 ima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 |1919-2119/191o—2119|1919-211> /1914-2114)185 -2034) 1854-20%4 orwar 
New York, cents nnn | aprBar| Seb-Bar | Sep-Par ap-Par sup Par fer-Par | Montevideo |p sia°° |'25-21 | 25-27 ‘palaelaasiearaasiezmaasieam | Nes 
Pais, francs ............ | Par ar Par Par Par Par Singapore, . [ft 28d. /281ig—Pi¢ | 28li6 ~516| ‘2Bii6-516 281 6-516|28119-816 |2846 $11.16 
Brussels, cents ......... | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d Par-2d Par-2d | Par-2d | Phanghai, $... Lae re | Me | | S7e-Ai2 | 3%gAle | STE? ; 
Ammeniom, ee |Ligp—Par |112p-Par i'gp-Per llgp—Par 1lop—Par 1lop—Par Bogota, Pes... | 6* 6* 534* 54 to $4.‘ 
eee ea 
ae 7. ae =. a - = = 4 2 Pat 3P- Nd = Ned * Sellers.  ¢ Buyers. + Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8:235132 since share. 
. P- p- p- p- p- p- 1935. 
TID cic osantosccntnes 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par Unqu’t’d Unqu’t’d Unqu’t’d dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. (2) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 19 ffices. per sh 
Java, COMES .......seseeeee 2lop-Par |2lop—Par '212p—Par 2iop-Par 2lop-Par 2lop-Par @ ee ester Sane at ‘gu haat af England (a) Official) %0 days. forwar 


p = Pr=mium. d = Discount. (f) Mail transfer. (g) Trade payments rate (h) Nominal. 
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BANK CLEARINGS Computes — partons were 
















































































mae | ———$$$_$_$___— iain ’ ; 
= PROVINCIAL | Bank Bills Trade Bills 
? cat atce i a 
vy (£ thousands) | | Loans | | 
I cape ~ ee —— |3 Months|4 Months 6 Months/|3 sate Months 
122 | | Week ended Aggregate from — Ye mae 
684 Four weeks ended Saturday January 1 to Boe < | ee es a 
264 1940 % %o | o mC) | %o %o ° 
037 i - | —--——-—-- --— Mar.14_ ...... | I-Llg ize die-iie nest > are os 
| | BD ccccce 1-11 llig- | ~ 2 
990 i Apr. 1, | Mar. 30, | Change | Apr. 8, | Apr. 6, | Apr. 8, | Apr. 6, a ee I-llg fn | Ilie-Lig llg-llg 215-3 | 254-3 3-3lg 
950 | | oo | oe; 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 Apr. 4... 1-11g | 1132 | Mjg-1lg| 1g-11g | 21e-3 | 234-3 | 3-312 
500 : i semplastitisl Staelin dain seilnanieestal oy. aE ets 111g | Ugg | Uje-1g/ 1g-13;g} 212-3 | 254-3 | 3-312 
in % 5 6 83 81 
pr. . — 33 2,746 ae or 33,226 NEW YORK 
¥ + 56:3 895 90 | 12,323 | 19,800 i 1» sane in 
a + 47-3) 1,093 | 1,534 18,496 | 23,315 wm ims Trust Company cables the following money and exchang 
4:9 + 13-2 869 | 923 11,824 | 12,639 : 
— 0-7, _791 | 1,058 | 10,636 | 11,147 Apr.12, Mar.13, Mar.19, Mar.27, Apr. 3, Apr. 10, 
0-5 + 27-0 5,105 | 5,447 | 72,473 | 85,035 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
16:7 | + 20-6 11,146 | 13,814 | 139,386 | 161,698 o o % % % % 
NEWCASTLE... 6,152 5,889 — 0-1 1,408 | 1,512 | 22,669 | 21,288 - _ ” : 
9-5 NOTTINGHAM 1,887 | 1,573 |— 12:2) 634; 545 7,415 6,571 Call money : 1 1 1 1 1 1 
$$$ |__| Time money (90 days’ mixed 
3-9 : 9 Towns 88,796 101,336 + 19-2 24,687 | 28,617 | 331,200 | 374,719 COM.) ccccccrcccceccccccccece 1lg 1lg 1lg 11g 1lg lig 
Total 
— eT _ Bank acceptances :— 0 Selling Rates 
DUBLIN ......... 26,421 | 22,165 — 13-0 7,045 | 6,961 | 92,755 | 88,219 Members—eligible, 90 dys. 12 lg lg lg le lp 
; SHEFFIELDY... im wee nila 1,627 870 | 16,201 | 10,359 Non-mem,—eligible,90dys. lg lg lg 1g 1g 1g 
- Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
| + Allowing ™ ——- me of on o-., an . — 
t Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from A | 
ar, : 7 pr. 4, | Apr.5, Apr. 6, Apr. 8, | Apr. 9, | Apr. 10 
), : September 7, 1939. New York on 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
40 shee —E - —_ 
00 | MONEY RATES London:— : Cents ; Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents ; Cents 
88 I nicininiaeiie 35714 | 3583g | 3583g | 35512 | 346lg | 34914 
5°6 LONDON Demand . 357 358lg | 358lg | 35514 | 34573 | 349 
9-3 = Paris, Fr. ..... 2-023g/ 2-03lg; 2:0314| 2-Ollg) 1-96lg| 1-98lg 
89 Brussels, Bel. . 17:04 17-0312 17-04 | 17°10 16°98 | 16-9119 
Apr. 4, Apr. 5, Apr. 6, | Apr.8, Apr.9, Apr. 10, Apr. 11, Switzerland, Fr. 22°44 22-43 22:43 | 22-43 | 22-42 22-4212 
0 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 1940 | 1940 1940 Italy, Lire....... .| 5:05 | 5-05 | 5-05 5:05 | 5:05 | 5-05 
2" Berlin, Mark ...... ve | 40°20 | 40-20 40-20 | 40-20 | 40-20 | 40-20 
; Amsterdam, Gldr. ...... 53-09 53-09 53-09 | 53-09lo le | ine 
Bank rate (changed % % % % % 9 9 Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 19-31 19-31 19-31 | 19-31 nq’t’d | Unq’t’ 
iK from 3% Oct. 26, . * - % a II crttecccsenseeeaes 22-72 | 22-71 | 22-72 | 22-71l2| Unq’t’d| Ung’t’d 
SED penehesicqacenses 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°82 23°82 23°83 23°83 Unq’t’d | 23 -40* 
Market rates of discount PI Tk wcccesccenccees Ungq’t’d Ung’t’'d | Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d Ungq’'d | Unq’t’d 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1139 L1z2 1lzg lls L1s9 1139 L139 Montreal, Can. $ ...... 82-750 | 83:875 83-°875 | 83-875 | 83-500 | 83-875 
* 3 months’ do. ...... llze 1139 llgo llz9 llag lls llzo eS), eee 23°48 23-48 23-48 23-48 23°48 | 23-49 
40 4 months’ do. ...... Lljg-l1g Lljg—11g Lljg—11g Lljg—11g Llig—L1g Llig—11g Lljg—11g Ss DT Rasenetenusenen 6-25 6°25 6°25 6°25 | 6°00 | 6:10 
: 6 months’ do. ...... Lig-11q L)g=13;¢6 L1g—13)6 L1g—13;¢ L1g—13jg L1g—1346 L1g=13)¢ B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23°35 22-90 23-50 22-87 | 22:75 | 22-90 
2 | Discount Treasury Bills Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5:10 
‘ 2 months’ ............ I-1lg9) 1=Llgp =1gg) 1-132) 1-11gg, 1-139) 1-132 ————— - - i 
73 ' wl connie 112, jee, ise L139 1139 L139 ile * Offered. 
; ' Loans—Day-to-day ... 3g-Llg 4-ll, 4n~llg) Sq—blg Sq-Llg 3q—11q 3g-L ly * . ‘ 
% FR... oe Im1¥g,  L=1g) Amlg) D-1g I-1g 11g Ig Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes: 
57 | Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lg lg 12 lg lg lg lg The following rates were fixed on April 11, 1940 :— 
2 ieee * 32 2 12 12 le 12 New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4-54; Paris, 178lpf.; Brussels, 24-10b ; 
9% Pap seoeecensescone ‘ 4 4 4 4 4 ‘ Amsterdam, 7-68f1. ; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17°40kr.; Buenos Aires, 
— 17-85 paper pesos; Java, 7-75c. 
ir 
i MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
Pe (000’s omitted) 
| | | 
| | National yw, 
; March, 1940 | Barclays Coutts | District om Lloyds | Martins |Midland | National, Provin- a Williams’ Aggre- 
, . Bank | and Co.| Bank | .04 Co } Bank | Bank Bank | Bank cial | Bank Deacon’s| gate 
0 en Bank | - Bank 
4 { i | | 
)3 \ | | 
Asserts 2 ee £ 4: ss ; | £ c | £ 
} Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of | | ‘ . | . | . | ‘ | 
old England ....... csesseesseeeeesesenetectneeserseseess 46,121 | 1,743 | 10,175 | 3,815! 41,790 | 13,061 | 53,821 | 3,036 | 32,428 | 37,739 | 4,837 | 248,566 
f Balances with and cheques in course of collection on | | | 
= other banks in Great Britain and Ireland ............ 16,521 | 878 3,280 | 3,359 14,403 | 3,014 15,450 309 | 10,678 | 14,763 2,442 85,097 
a rast tea eeaa ide vse | ase a sae 5,053 | 2,321)... me Set IE he ae 7,374 
Money WE CHE GAG GONE HONG icc ec ccicscccccccsssccssccececs 23,416 4,092 5,402 | 4,949 22,372 | 6,380 | 21,783 2,478 | 16,798 25,882 7,928 141,480 
i NR ris cha dc Apc naiuniadininackveceonisideserdenns | 70,651 | 1,601 9,194 | 1,414] 62,825 7,692 | 96,123 | 1,303 | 43,487 | 39,887 1,563 | 335,740 
sar sick dcacclaieacuanaicaeaaceins | 100,829 | 6,823 | 29,599 | 12,223 | 108,290 | 31,522 |116,975 | 14,626 | 75,220 | 102,885 | 12,261 | 611,253 
- 3 dvances to customers and other accounts ............. 206,008 | 10,087 | 35,052 12,007 | 169,444 47,918 |218,519 | 17,256 | 137,025 | 138,795 14,057 {1,006,168 
1 j Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, | | | 
” Dee seccccvecccccrvnsccnccovesscocccesccesccessesescescccosesecs 17,144 | 779 4,605 4,246 30,804 | 8,551 19,027 | 326 12,097 18,935 2,393 118,907 
Bank premises account .........s00ccessseeees ‘ssseeseseee | 8,089 | 412] 1,593] 740] 7,461 | 2,762] 9,723 572 | 7,342} 5,371 | 1,021 | 45,086 
Investments in affiliated banks and subsidiary com- | | 
} UN sKiwicccGbdscuheasGhisbaskasdsbenscessedcacowaspeeeneers 6,273 | 3,670 | 8,101 | 2,514 | 2,993 23,551 
' | 495,052 | 26,415 | 98,900 | 42,753 | 466,112 | 123,221 | 559,522 | 39,906 | 337,589 | 387,250 | 46,502 |2,623,222 
‘d . ———_|—__—_—|— I a caesraenenenTEERESTEEEDI SURRRSTERERNDRERNISENN = ee 
Mp | Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts .. 10-23 | 7°37 11:52 | 10°42} 10°19 | 12:22 | 10-49 8-53 10°55 | 10-79 11-70 10°52 
b) | | 
i ; 2 LIABILITIES | | | | | | 
I vtscisnariverunsisnvnnerteshnnivvsvanceenecess 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 1,060 | 15,810 | 4,160 | 15,159 1,500 | 9,479} 9,320] 1,875 78,197 
: Se  itiicianiliatiticenteiricinennniininaicnenianen -+» | 11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 530 | 9,500 | 3,600 | 12,411 | 1,160 | 8,500 | 9,320 900 | 61,147 
oh § Current, deposit and other accounts .............0+- - |450,800 | 23,636 | 88,343 | 36,607 | 409,991 | 106,890 | 512,925 | 35,576 | 307,513 | 349,661 | 41,334 |2,363,276 
Acceptances, GTUOTOCTAOTIER, EC. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccess 17,144 779 4,605 | 4,246 30,804 |} 8,551 19,027 326 12,097 18,935 2,393 | 118,907 
| ' I sacar stanwnccnkasscaueisccecenasesncds aed one | nes ae 7 20 aa 1,344 peu 14 | slid 1,385 
| Reduction of bank premises account ..........0c00000000 310 a oe | 310 
(b) r a 
(c) | 495,052 | 26,415 98,900 | 42,753 | 466,112 | 123,221 | 559,522 | 39,906 | 337,589 | 387,250 | 46,502 |2,623,222 
1) a 
ee 
(o) ff 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 702) 


Horne Brothers, Ltd.—Trading profit 
year to January 31, 1940, £82,344 
(£75,492). Ordinary dividend 2} per cent., 
the first payment since 1931. Carry 
forward, £64,038 (£63,479). 

Noranda Mines.—With a surplus of 
$11,161,260 for 1939, earnings are equal 
to $4.98 per share, an increase of 70c. per 
share. Dividends paid again totalled $4 
ro share, absorbing $8,959,088 ; balance 
orward is $16,944,506 against $14,742,334. 


Hope Brothers, Ltd.—Ordinary divi- 
dend for year to February 29, 1940, raised 


from 6 to 7 per cent. Net profit, £52,980 


(£39,461). To contingencies reserve, 
£5,000 (nil); staff fund, £1,000 (same). 
Carry forward, £65,184 (£62,704). 

Transvaal Gold Output, March.— 
Witwatersrand, 1,117,070 fine ounces ; 
other districts, 30,312 fine ounces ; total, 
1,147,382 fine ounces. February total, 
1,103,323 fine ounces. Native labour em- 
ployment at end of March: Gold mines, 
351,404; coal mines, 17,898; total, 
369,302. 


Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein).— 
The report for 1939 shows that with 
balance brought forward revenue from all 
sources was £2,838,710. Working and 
general expenses, £1,819,483. Provision 
for dividends totalling 27} per cent., 
£412,500. Taxation and Government 
share of profits, £238,507. Debenture 
interest, £45,000. Appropriated for capital 
expenditure, £75,537. Carry forward, 
£247,681. Expenditure on capital account, 
£142,313. Working profit for year, 
£890,221 (£646,616), averaging 9s. 10d. 
per ton crushed. 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Belfast & Co. Down— 
1939 


seeeeee eeeereeeeeeees 


eeeeeweeee seeeeeerees 


TIPE nescasneen sdnepenanis 
Great Southern— 

RP 

TD shnesdbieresoneenens 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 
April 5, 1940 


Pass. 
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(£’000) 

Goods Total 
0-4 2:4 
0-6 2°8 
8-7 20-2 
11-0 22:4 

42-0 78:9 

50:8 84:8 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
14 weeks 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














INDIAN 
se Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 = for Week Receipts 
Name 2 3 
2 _ 1940 + or — 1940 + or — 
eee 1940 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 24 Mar. 20 +12,04,163 +1,68,554 1,82,37,901 2,01,937 
Bengal-Nagpur .. 51 20| $35,59,000 +7,29,427 10,55,87,945 + 13905945 
Bombay, Bar. & CI. | 52 31 +38,00,000 —1,19,000 12,14,63,000 +26,09,000 
Madras & S.Mahratta, 51 20 +25,67,000 +2,97,223 7,59,11,014 + 28,17,430 
S. Indian .............. 49 10| +$14,97,476'+ 33,532) 5,15.48,854 1,01,541 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
ineylaie 1940 s $ s 
Canadian National... 14 Apr. 7 3,877,506 + 506,644 57,251,621 + 12683318 
Canadian Pacific ......; 14 __ 72,760,000 + 328,000 38,398,000 + 6,620,000 
Mi 4 r o Net Work: Working 
Name of Mine and | ons utput | ee orking | Costs 
Group | Milled | Fine oas.| nee Costs | Profit lper Fine 
| alue | oz. 
, 7 l ee ee res 
Anglo-American | £ | £ £ s. d. 
‘orporation | 
| | } 
Brakpan Mines ...... | 138,000 | 254,157 | 153, 121 | 101,036 | 90 4:5 
Daggafontein Mines 157,000 | 333,768 | 153,760 | 180,008 | 69 1-8 
East Daggafontein ... 65,000 | 125,331 | 91,229 | 34,102 |109 3-2 
S. African Land and 
Exploration ......... | 105,000 | | 217,233 | 106,209 | 111,024 | 73 4-5 
ring Mines ......... 157,000 | 326,470 | 160,368 | 166,102 | 73 8-8 
Went Springs ......... 91;500 | 150,775 | 97,681 | 53,094 | 97 1:1 
j } | | 
! | 
Central Mining— | | | 
Rand Mines | | 
| | } 
Be BR cntscenpsnsse 104,000 | 24,255 | 46,431 |111 10 
Cons. Main Reef 194,000 | 32,461 | 59,074 {113 7 
Crown Mines ......... | 325,000 | 83,035 | | | 259,695 | 87 8 
Durban Rood. Deep | 177,000 | 33,638 64,175 j111 11 
East Rand Prop. ...... 220,000 | 46,313 | 97,092 |108 3 
Geldenhuis Deep ... 67,000 | 9,221 | 17,320 j112 7 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... | 10,000 2,939 | | 6,286 |107 4 
Modderfontein B. ... 90,000 | 14,481 | | 46,214 | 86 4 
Modderfontein East 128,000 | 21,817 | | 58,214 | 96 8 
New Modderfontein | 197,000 | 30,555 | | 89,942 | 91 4 
Nourse Mines ......... | 82,000 | 15,950 | | 24,601 |119 5 
SRI sescndsescen 80,000 | 12,544 18,302 |121 3 
Tosnvendl ¢ Gd. Mining 29,000 5,075 4,042 {131 3 
| 
| | | | 
General Mining 
| i 
Ven Ryn Gold ...... | 63,000 | 54,166 | | 5,751 1140 6 
West Rand Cons. ... | 230,000 | 128,788 | 92 1 
i | 














April 13, 1949 





SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


(For heading, see Overseas Traffic in first column.) 







1940 | 
Antofagasta ........... 14 Apr. 7 £18,350 + 8,200 274,590 
Argentine N.E. 40 6 +126,000 2,300! 6,054,600 
B.A. and Pacific... heat 39 Mar. 30 1,720,000 152,000, 53,951,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern 39 30 2,720,000 + 51,000) 93,314,000 4 
B.A. Western ......... 39 30 $924,000 + 55,000) 30,749,000 4 2,106,000 
Central Argentine 40 Apr. 6) $1,774,750 — 171,750) 71,207,550 —5,699, 
: a175,419 14,879) 6,792,775 4 
Central Uruguay ... 39 Mar. 30 £23,610 + 3,579, 827.6791 4 
: M1600000 — 283,000) 22,769,000 4+- 
Leopoldins ..... ceecees 13 30 £22,467| — 207| 204/067 4 
IE isecinisnpenes “23s 31 at £8,124'+ 1,343} 50,333 + 
United of Havana 40 Apr. 6 £46,152 + 16,884) 938,839 — 
Receipts in entine pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled a 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 





oe 


| 2 Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
Com 4 3 | : . a 2 - 
os «(| 2 | Ending ’ 
i | 1940 | + or 1940 + or - 
| | ' 
Canadian 2 |Feb. 29 Gross $11,915,000) + 2,719 000. 24,160,000) + + 5,265,000 § 
Pacific Net | $1,972,000) + 1,7 39,000 3,801,000) + 3,107,000 
Int. Rlys. 2 |Feb. 29.Gross| $604,831 55,394! 1,170,321/+ 72,61 
Cent. Amer. Net $165,778 + 3,645 290,243;— 10, 153 J 
Mexican Light 12 |Dec. 31,Gross| * $655,381 7,222 $7,453,670) _ 619,914} 
and Power Net | *$121,508) + 70,417 $1,378,082)— 428,144 
Peruvian Corp. 9 |Mar. 31 Gross £74,738) + 5,140 660,651 2,514 
Singapore Tract.| 6 |Mar. 31,\Gross| $240,000) + 31,000 1,378,000 + 142,000 
* December 1939. t 12 months 1939. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Month of Compared Tes» — Compared 
Company February, with Feb., en with Two § 
1940 1939 - Months, 1939 
$ $ $ $ 

Baltimore and f Gross | 12,725,000 1,888,000 27,199,000 4,409,000 
Ohio . LNett 1,348,000 88,000 3,114,000 183,00 
New York J Gross | 28,000,000 3,200,000 59,700,000 7,400,000 
Central ... it Nett 2,000,000 + 1,400,000 5,800,000 + 3,100,000 
Pennsylvania J Gross | 34,400,000 + 4,900,000 72,900,000 + 10,500,000 
Railroad . \ Nett 4,500,000 800,000 10,000,000 + 1,300,000 
ea ee J Gross | 16,300,000 2,100,000 33,800,000 + 3,800,000 
SOUTREIN PACIIC 5 Nert 900,000 600,000 2,300,000 1,100,000 
Union Paci f Gross | 11,200,000 900,000 23,700,000 1,500,000 

ee nnn ee 600,000 400,000 2,200,000 700, 


+ Net operating income. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for March, 1940 


(on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 


| 317,335 | 








Name of Mine and 
Group 


Goldfields Group 


Venterspost 
Simmer and Jack.. 
Robinson Deep 

Sub Nigel 
Vogelstruisbult 
Rietfontein 
Luipaards Vlei 


Johnnies Group 


East Champ D’or 

Government Areas ... 
Langlaagte Estate 
New State Areas 
Randfontein Estates 
Van Ryn Deep 
Witwatersrand 


Johnnies Group Total 


Union Corporation 


East Geduld 

Geduld Prop. 
Grootvlei Prop. 
Modder Deep 
Van Dyk Cons. 
Marievale Cons. ...... 


Other Mines 
New Kleinfontein 





i 
| 






















| 


} } | ‘ 
Te. Work | 
Tons Output Net Working! p | Costs 
Milled | Fine ozs Estimated) Costs Profit | Per Fine 
7 | Value | ~ i 
| 
4 2 i 
oe oe 
| . 
£ | & £ s. d. 
104,500 | 20,380 | | 27,395 |123 3 
130,000 | 26,536 | 65,040 |101 63 
123,000 | 27,642 | 80,543 | 92 45 
63,300 | 41,044 | | 202,233 | 52 0°6 
71,500 | 18,586 ' 47,220 | 99 84 
31,000 | 4,930 | | 12,218 [100 6:1 
55,500 | 12,307 | | 24,822 |111 09 
! } | 
| 
33,000 61,274 | | 28,552 | 80 5 
221,000 | 370,001 | | 165.219 | 83 Il 
105,000 | 119,958 | gos |140 2 
119,000 232,608 | | 122,034 | 72 4 
390,000 | 439,581 | 1 111,865 {112 9 
100,000 | 113,325 | | 20,100 |124 1 
88,000 | | 95,450 | | 132158 |131 6 
1,056,000 | 1,432,197 | | 470,009 | oes 
a — me eeneine — = — oa 
| | | 
| | | | 
151,000 | 43,782 1 204,408 | 56 4 
112,500 | 25,152 | 96,306 | 73 3 
94,000 | 24,361 75,541 | $7 ll 
48,300 | 5,777 4,552 |134 9 
91,200 | 22,659 | 63,312 | 94 0 
40,000 | 9,818 | 15,107 |119 2 
| | | 
| j j ' 1 a 
85,000 15,895 | { 35 382 '105 - 


cee ee 


ee 


Apri 


104% | 
1121s 


3S 
3 
ia 
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11012} 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


ting yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. Where 
stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is 
The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. 


[ Price, | Ch’ge 


In calcula 
above pat. 
Prices, 
Year 1939 
‘High _| Low st 
Tig | O1 
1071s 98 
96% | 90!8 
ig 92"8 
991g 87 
10414 10054{ 
121g | 10354 
4 7954 
93% | 8754 
051g 8712 
10912 | 10012 
O01, 9434 
96's 911g 
1085g 102 
9879 86 
837573 
9 | 91 
64 5513 
90 78 
11514 | 10412 
10614 | 95 
103 98 
11212 | 103 
1031 92 
110 102 
l1llg | 104 
8155 72 
9396 8612 
102% 95 
Qllg | 7334 
651g 34 
95 50 
31 8 
231g | 61g 
19 9 
551g 2319 
72 30 
100 65 
8614 58 
1213 9 
4h 4 
331g 5 
30 15 
3519 15 
611g 33 
55 40 
65 20 
Illy 434 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 10, 1940 
High Low 
11012 | 10612 
115 104 
6514 4310 
90 81 
11012 10714 
52 351, 
80 53 
60 37\4 
24 1275 
6012 42 
70l, 5814 
22 1178 
79 64 
104 891 
10 75s 
85g 55g 
834 653 
VV) 61g 
a 60/- 
a 69 
34219 3161," 
£473 £4319 
30/9 25/6 
73/3 | 62/- 
40/6 35/- 
9116 814 
11/3 | 10/6 
ie 45/- 
811 
Baio | “45/3 
834 75x90 
85/- 73/6 
5%, 51x 
Bl, 2434 
315, 2s 
69/9 58/9 
43 0418 
14 12l4 
48/6 1/3 
85/- 73/~ 
2433 (21 
13\g 1] 
g0/6 70/6 
@ 223i 
1033 85 
165g 1343 
Sig 1314 
2833 | 2215 
79/9 67/6 
8l, 73, 
Bl, 73g 
78/719, 69/6 
7 6 


a) Interim divid d. 
rs Yield on 412% basis. 


(m) Based 


Prices, 

Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 10, 1940 
High Low 

1454 631g 
109lg | 1031, 
10012 9512 
103 9754 
10014 94 
1012939, 1O1lg 
101 9919 
112 1077, 
9254 865g 
981g 92 
9912 9234 
11354 10638 
102 98516 
10134 9518 
11078 1051546 
100 9958 
10014 93lg 
8634 BOl, 
| 100 9712 
71l4 5934 
9714 8214 
115 10514 
107!3 102 
10214 10012 
11012 | 107 
10573 | 101 
10819 1051» 
11014 106 
85 781l2 
9415 871, 
10319 98 
9254 8434 
5810 5lle 
64 56lo 
18 15l, 
3519 20 
23 1819 
4514 34lo 
63 43 
70 35 
7934 76 
1019 958 

759 5le 

6ly 4lo 
2419 20 
25 25 
65 57 
50 50 
20 20 

834 6 

Last two 

Dividends 
(a) (6) (c) 

2!2 212 

21 214 
Nil 6} liga 

lly lly 

2\2 212 

12 « 312 ¢ 
Nil ¢ - a 
Ni c 4 € 
Nil c lig « 
Nil ¢ 4 c 

2 a 2 6 
Nil ¢ llgc 

l a 4 6 

22a 2106 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 

7iga, 10 2b 

3lg a 4126 

6 a 6 b 

8 ¢ Bc 

5 b 5 a 

7 a 7 6b 

3 a 3126 

5 a § 6 

354 b 3l3a 

5 a 5 b 
£L2loal £2106 

6 a 6 b 

Jia 7Jlob 

8 a 8 b 

5 a 5 b 

4a 10 6 

8 a 8 6b 

Tiga = 796 

8lob 8loa 

9 6b 5 a 

34a 6146 

9a 9 b 
50 b 40 a 
+4/66 4/6a 

1/6a 2/- 6 
> 2D e 

3/2a 3/18 
25 ai 425 6 

6/-a 6/-6 

+84:075 ¢ 
50 cc} t50 
19 6 11 

3/3 a 3/3 

1/66 1/3 
t10 a +10 


on payment of 212%. 
(x) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 


Consols 212% 


| Chile 6% (1929) 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Do, 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 212% 1944-49 
Do. 3% 1948-53...... 
Do. 34% after 1961 
Do. 412% \ Dissented 
1940—44 Assented 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund, 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 234% 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 . 
Victory Bonds 4% ... 
War L. 3% 1955-59... 
War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% ...... 


| Austria 3% 1933-53... 


India 212% 
Do. 312% 
Do. 410% 1958-68... 

Dom. & Col. Govts. 

Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 

Canada 4°% 1940-60 

Nigeria 5% 1950-60 

N. Zealand 5% 1946 

S. Africa 5% 1945-75 

Corporation Stocks 

Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 

L.€.Cc. 3% 

Liverpool 3% 1954-64 

Middx. 312% 1957-62 

Foreign Governments 

Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 

Austria 412% 1934-59 

Belgian 4% (36) 1970 

Bulgaria 712% 

Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 





China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8° 
Denmark 3% 
Egypt Unified 4%...... 
French 4% (British)... 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% ... 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. La.... 
Hungary 712% ........+ 
Japan 512% 1930 ...... 
Peru 710% 1922........ 
ag Sr 
Roum. 4% Con. 1922 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 


C. Elec. 5° 1950-70 
Lon, Pass. Transport 
410% “A” 1985-2023 


*“C” 1956 or after 
Met. W. B. “B” 3% 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70... 
British Railways 
G.W. Ord. 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% Ist Pf. ..... 
ES 
4%, Pf. 1923 
4% Pf. 
Southern Def. ......... 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord..... ‘ 
CS.) 4, eee 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Fe i ee 
ee ar 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 ... 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bet, CF Amst. LS .cccccees 
Bk. of England 
Bk of Mont. $100 ...... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclay B. £1 
Barcl. (p.c.0.) A £1 ... 
Chtd. of India £5 ...... 
Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hong. and S. $125 .. 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, £212 pd. 
Midland £1, fy. pd. ... 
Nat. Dis. £212 f. pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10...... 


N. of Ind. £25, £12lapd 


N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. ... 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland... 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
COR GRRL IE. sseccccee 
WO: BALE OE: ccccce 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £llgpd. ... 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/=— pd. 
Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 pd 
N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ..... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. 
Prudential £1 A 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Royal Exchange £1 ... 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. .. 
Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. 


Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(#) Yield worked on 12% basis. 

(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
(vy) Yield based on 47% of coupon. 
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(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
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80/- 


j (e) Allowing for exchange. 
J) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1 
(p) 112% paid free of tax. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 10, 1940 
_High Low || (a) (6) 
493 47612 ll a 
187 184 8 6b 
186 155 4a 
90 84 2lo a 
199 177 10 6 
186 168 8 b 
195 174 3loa 
83lo 801g 3a 
715 170 5 a 
16519 139 7 =«#6b 
17310 | 14019 4a 
22/3 | 18/1012 Blzc¢ 
120/- 90/- 2a 
26/112} 22/6 4 b 
26/3 24/3 | (2) Bloc 
35/6 30/9 10 ¢ 
17/6 14/9 a4 8 
125/6 | 112/- +20 b 
57/6 52/9 6a 
70/3 64/3 15 6b 
83/- 72/3 14 b 
76/6 | 68/- Tle a 
73/9 65/6 8 a 
2/9 48/- 12 6b 
6/6 5/- 10 « 
52/3 43/3 3loa 
34/7\¢ 28/6 $12106 
8/9 7/= 4a 
24/712, 21/9 3a 
28/1l2\ 22/6 10 ¢ 
75/- 60/- +6 a 
26/1114) 20/9 +3lob 
27/9 23/6 Toa 
29/41 26/- Qloa 
22/710; 17/9 a s 
50/— | 44/6 | +7125 
34/6 30/- 10 « 
54/9 47/- +7125 
47/41 41/9 1215 « 
39/- 32/3 alee 
4/1lp| 3/3 Se 6 
35/- 31/- 8 c 
$8653 $655, Nil c 
24/3 | 21/4lo Slob 
21/1012, 16/9 aa 
8/1012 6/- Nil 
38/419 33/- 10 ¢ 
39/101o, 34/6 24 
35.9 | 29/10! 5 b 
24/41 18/9 Nil c 
27/6 25/9 3a 
61/3 | 55/9 | +10 ¢ 
15/6 13/9 llgc 
43/11 37/9 10 ¢ 
92/6 78/9 5 a 
69/- 59/6 10 6 
20/- 16/9 Jloa 
33/9 29/9 10 «¢ 
83/- 74/3 20 ¢ 
51/- 42/6 7126 
30/- 24/6 2a 
38/3 33/11 3 a 
42/6 | 34/412, 10lgc¢ 
27/- 22/- 31g b 
32/6 28/6 2loa 
21/- 18/9 Tl ¢ 
38/3 32/9 2lea 
31/419, 26/9 2\ga 
42/3 36/- 4 a 
38/712} 31/9 2loa 
39/6 33/1lo 3 a 
18/3 15/6 2'5 a 
8319 70 6 b 
21/3 18/- 2loa 
731g 62 212 a 
17/6 15/3 30 ¢ 
22/412; 20/954 10 ¢ 
18/71g| 12/419 S ¢ 
60/719} 53/9 12126 
88/3 68/- 3 eé 
27/712| 23/6 45 ¢ 
4212. 379 Tloa 
12/354; 10/712!) 22loc 
16/412, 13/3 7126 
36/3 | 29/4lo 121g ¢ 
16/9 14/6 oS «¢ 
15/712, 11/9 15 a 
22/712; 17/3 S «¢€ 
23/9 18/6 2a 
20/- 16/9 5 ¢ 
10/9 7/3 Nil c 
16/719, 13/4lp 6 ¢ 
7/3 22/9 3 6b 
32/1012; 30/- 7lob 
3/1114 3/Olo 4a 
34/9 30/9 4a 
3/3 2/3 9 ¢ 
60/334, 51/3 15 b 
27/6 | 23/3 12124 
73/6 | 60/1114 16 6b 
7/3 5/6 |10d ps c\lld psc 
81/1013) 71/1012) F12126 
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alt ) Flat yield. 

; (kz) Bas 
(v) Yield on 1-523% basis. 
(z) 1% paid free of Tax. 





Name of Security 


Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Guardian Investment.. 
Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 
Invest. Trust Def. .... 
Mercantile Inv. ........ 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Brit. S. Afr. 15/- fy. pd. 
Dalgety £20, £5 pd. .. 
Forestal Land £1 ... 


| Hudson’s Bay Co. fi. 


Sudan Plant. £1........ 


Breweries, &c. 
Barclay Perkins £1 ... 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1....... 
Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 
Guinness Ord. £1...... 
Ind, Coope & All. £1.. 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/-...........- 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Firth Brown £1 ....... 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- ......... 
Horden Collieries £1.. 
Powell Duffryn £1..... 
Sheepbridge C. & I.£1 
S. Durham Ord. £1 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1. 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1. 
Swan, Hunter £1 ..... 
Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 
Thornycroft, John £1 
U. States Steel $100.. 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/— ............ 

Textiles 

Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 
Come, J. & F. £3 «..... 
Courtaulds £1 
English Swg. Ctn. £1. 
Lancs Cotton Corp£1. 
Linen Thread Stk. £1. 
Patons & Baldwins £1. 
Whitworth & Mit. £1. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1... 
Callenders £1 
Crompton Park. A5/-. 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric £1 ... 
Johnson & Phillips £1. 

Electric Light, &c. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1. 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 
County of London £1. 
Edmundsons £1 ....... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 
London Ass. Elec. £1. 
Midland Counties £1. 
North-East Elec. £1... 
Northmet Power £1... 
Scottish Power £1 .... 
ton Se £il. 


as 
Gee La & Cy. £3 cccoese 
Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 
Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 
S. Metropolitan Stk.... 
Motors and Cycle 
Austin 5/— .........sse0ee 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
Ford Motors £1 ....... 
RAE ET GEED  cceccseee 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- .. 
Aircraft 
Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 ... 
Ph Ge oie Ge eseseee 
Royal Mail Lines £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1. 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1 ... 
Anglo-Dutch {1 ...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- ... 
Rubber Trust £1 ...... 
United Serdang 2/- ... 
oil 
Anglo-Iranian £1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-.. 
Burmah Oil £1 ........ 
Mexican Eagle M. $4.. 
Shell Transport £1 ... 
Trinidad Leasenlds £1 
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(g) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
ed on redemption at par in 1946. 
(w) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 
t+ Free of Income Tax. 
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~~ Prices, 7 
Jan.1to | Last two Price, | Ch’ge Yiela || Prices, | Last two | Price | Ch’ge;~—— 
_Apr. 10, 1940 __ Dividends Name of Security Apr. | since Apr. 10, | A Jan. . to | Dividends P | Apr. since | Niel 
10, Apr. pr. 10, 1940 Name of Security 
High | Low | (@) @) © 1940 | 3 | 2940 || 10, | Ape | As 
EB ; ie 1940 | 3 | “"" || High | Low || (a) (6) (c) 1940 1949 
13/12} 109 | ? | e c Allied News ch 11/3 | § 15 S| a 7 Galitelde on 3/f 00 
| | | CWB. £3 .rccce eee | | iG i 
9/- 8/3 10 S| Nil all Acone. ae ai a | ae 10 13 4} 65/712 60/7lg|| 93 ¢ 9 Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 63/9 - ! 3 fa . d, 
62/6 | 43/11 7 a. Sec. Sf «-. 3 511 07} 11/9 8/6 || p5 8 p3lea| Burma Corp. Rs. 9 9/6 19 
44/3 | 37/6 || Zea} 712) Assoc. P. Cement £1 || 43/9 | -3/9| 6 17 3 || 51/3 | 42/6 6140} 10 6 Cons. Gids. of S.Af.£1| 47/6 Lied 8 7 
4/3 7/6 | a | Barker (John) £1 42/6 | ... |414 1]| 15 12155 | 95 6| 95 ai Crown Mines 10/- ... | 1353 - 3 | § 16 0 
gio | H/o | 2Bie¢ 13 @| Beechams Pills Dt 2/6 | 8/— |. (517 Gd) 84 Sig Nil c Nil c| De Beers (Def) aig | 7% | — if | 7 42, OgRAIM, ete 
44/6 | 39/- || 13215 ¢/m29_ | Boots Pure Drug Sj-... || 43/le} ::. | 3 8 3 || 42/6 | 32/— || 15 | 15 ¢| Jo’burgCons. £1 -..... | 40/— | ...° | 7 ju/g| Wheat— 
106/3 | 98/412 | +20 ¢ 419i6 ¢) Brit--Amer. Tob _ 51/10! ~316 | 418 3. 40/- | 326) Mea Ligh) Randfomein gt. | 389. a ag] NG 
a “a Bx 8 * Sty + y - 
789 69/412 | 7 @ 10 | BritishOxygenfi ...  75/- | ... | 410 8) 16/— | 13/6 | > $ 10 7 ote ts ; 5/- ir aes hay 
a | i ta él =e Rope G0) 10/9 —34 3 17 0 || 101s 94 | 75 @ 75 6) Sub Nigel — 10 :% 714 | La Plat 
| | i ne ve = : s | 2 a 5 m sscconsae 9 
651. | 56 | 4 c 4 c| Cable& Wi lp 6 | oe . 66) Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. | 72 + Sig 5 Flour, pet 
34/7 se = a 3 b|| Carreras * A’ A? Oni. fi a) he $ 12 9 || ea sae” NS =! eee Se se Na oan E 
2| 27) te 35/-xd| +3/5| 617 0 a ; 
Tone| “Tite 5 ¢ Nu c| Ble. @ Mus indi 86 | | © Nil UNIT TRUST PRICES See Lt 
baie 25/30%ai 2} 15 6 15 a|| EverReadyCo.5/- ... | 26/6  —6d 5 13 3 as supplied by managers and Unit T A i Rice Bur 
wel ss 7iga\ 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 5%s ig |5 2 0 i oe a Pasny 
Bo 2 = = J Na c ty 10/-... 2/410]... Nil pen and closed trusts) | tT 
/6 | a|| Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 26/3 |—I/l0lo} 712 5 , ee 
25/412| 11/- 20 a 30 6| Gt.UniversalStores5/- 11/6 ... 10 17 60, Name and Group _ ee Week's Name andGroup | Pr: 10, Week _ 
93/142 83/- | 20 b 5 a) Harriso m&CrosDifi | 91/3) | 5 9 0 Kanange ase Baglish 
j- || GS EE nceeccc.s00- 36/3 | —1/3| 5 10 4 || Municipal & Gen. K — Import 
aaah = 3 @ 5 6b) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 31/3 1/- 5 5 9) For. Govt. Bond 11/—12/- —9d Gold Sra Ser. : 12/—13/6 : 
“Tn 9 A ¢| Nil ¢|| Imp. Smelting £1...... 13/9 es Nil Limited Invest.. 16/3-17/- 6d Keystone 2nd ... 10/4!2 bid iotieh 
$499." 45 | t7le.a| $1512 5) Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 534 —1g 4 O Of] New British...... 9/712-9/101o lied Keystone Flex a 12 — 13/6 Saget 
12/3" " ; $2-25c, $2-00c) Inter. Nickel n. $46 ces 470 Bank-Insurance y ~" | Keystone Cons.... | 11/1 12-12; 7Tlo Import: 
sais oe . 5 5 5 a) International ca 5 /- 11/6 | ~3d | 4 7 O || Investment Tr. ... 10/6-11/6* i Keystone Gid. C ts. 10/101 212/11 Lamb, pe 
34/3 | 28/3% |) 6 | 44a) Lever& Unilever £1... 32/6 |... © 12 0 || Bank&Insur. ... 15/—16/3xd* ~3d Allied “s Import 
87/6 A | 20 ¢ 10 c) London Brick £1 ...... 28/9 | —1/3| 6 19 2 || Insurance ......... 16/—17/3* —3d_ Brit. Ind. 2nd 12/—13/6 Pork, Eng 
S7/6 | Zldle|| Idieg 5 a] LyonsG)Ord £1... | 85/- | | 4:11 9 || Bank oi 15/3-16/6* -—6d Do. 3rd ..., 12/6-14/- 
aio) 50712 | 27126 15 a &Spen.“A’5/- 51/9 | 6d 3:19 3 || Scot. BLT 11/6-12/6* —3d Do, 4th ...| 13/9-15/3 BACON (pe: 
e784) te? | 1224 45, 2] Metal Box ‘esc | 329301 — 1gp| 4 9 6 || Cornhill deb.......  20/—21/-* | —3d_ Elec. Inds...........  14/6~15/9 Waukee 
ears | _ 7iga| 1212) Murex £1 Ord.......... 80/- —1/3| 5 90 O || Cornhill def. ...... 6/9-8/-xd* Tiod Metals & Mins. ... 14/6-15/9 
17/6 | | 16/3 | 4 a 6 6) Pinchin Tohrsoa 10/- | 21/-xd) —5d | 415 3 National : Other Groups| . : BAMS (per 
17/6 | 16! 3 @ 15 | Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... 17/- |... _|5 5 0 || National D. ...... 13/11p-14/11g —3d_ Rubber & Tin... 10d-1/1 _ 
370 +i 12125) 22a’ Spillers Orde isda 61/3 | +1/3| 418 0 || Nat. Gold ......... 15/6-17/— | +-1lod_ Br. Emp. Ist Unit 17/- bid 
45/6 0 | 3leai 10 3b Tne Late £1 leet 53/9 |—Tlod| 5 O O || Century............ 13/412-14/l0loxd —3d | Producers ......... 6/3-7/-xd 
26/3 a3 5 a 5 a) Tilling, Thos. {1...... 41/10}; 415 6 || Soectiak ........0.0. 11/9-13/3 —3d Domes. 2nd Ser 5/6-6/3 BUTTER ( 
96/9 (3 | 25 c 20 c¢| Triplex SafetyG.i0/- | 23/9 :.. | 8 8 5 || Universal2nd ... 14/9-16/3xd —3d IstProv.“A” ... 16/10! bid iM] All Grade 
68/- | are | 10 a 13345) Tube Investments £1 | 91/1012 —7lod) 5 3 6) ** 1S Moorgate” Do. “B” ... 11 412 bid “4 1 
$8/- | 62/3 | 38a) 1114) Turner &Newall £1... 65/-"... 4:12 4 || Inv. Flexible....... 10/3-11/6 |... | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/9-119 14) CHEESE ( 
= 43/9 2 6 5 a\| United Dairies £1...... 50/-  ....|5 0 O|| Inv. General ...... 14/9-15/9 "| British Bank Shre, | 18/—19/6 |.) Canadian 
28/3 | = | 221g | 281g v) United Molasses 6/8... | 26/3xd —9d 5 14 3n|| Inv. Gold ......... 15/6-16/6 |—lipd| Lombard Indust. 8/—9/- _. | New Zeal 
2 | a Le a\_50 6|| Woolworth Ord.5/-... | 63/9 —1/3| 5 2 0 || Security First... 10/41p-11/412 |... Orthodox. ......... 7/3-7/9xd English C 
a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. | (d) Yield on 18-95% ba ot ae = 
sis. Includi % 
«) 5 = ne: 222 per com. basis. (0) Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. (p) Annas pershare. (s) 813% paid i) ai tesoms Te at oe (OCOA (per 
0 cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. * Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. f Free of Income Tax. Accra, g.f 
Trinidad 
, | Grenada . 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
i COFFEE (r 
_| Santos su 
7 . | Availabl Appropriation Preceding Year Costa Ric 
Company Year Total Deprecia- _ — “for , ie E 
’ Ending Profit tion, etc. {ter Deb. nistribu- > T. R Difference a 
Interest slo Pref. Ord. Rate To Free in Carry Total Net Ord, 
Div. Div. Reserves Forward Profit Pro fit Div. aes Ree 
= (+ or —) 
iron, Coal and Steel | £ { Z Te B i 
Amalgamated Anthracite...| Dec. 31| 307,513 | 80,000 | _ 76,348 139,936 || 54,301 z , . 8,047 296,803 | 63,588 | a” 
Barrow Hematite Steel | Dec. 31| 129,480} ... | 111,393 | 129,426 35,362 | 5 75,000 “7,031 “72°212 55,004 | Ni FRUIT— 
BED BD ccccccccccccccs Cc 2 85 75 5 25,75 25 2 25, 147 1.0 ; ” 
ang Rubber | Dec. 31 316,522 | 85,000 175,022 428,735 25,750 | 118,125, 20 25,000 6,147 341,016 219,016 | 233 | Oranges, 
ritish Malay ............... Dec. 31| 25,574 | — 1,193 3,741 | 8,982 3,900 2 - 15 200 | N 
Bukit Sembawang ......... | Dec. 31| 13,275 | 780 5.702 | 14,397 6,262 6 oo 560 87090 | 4,954 | ‘ , 
Ceylon Timber & Rbr. ...| Dec. 31 6,306 | 98| 4,504 6,384 4,284 0 es 220 4377 | 37230 | 
enna (Selangor)...... | — | 16,487 | ps 11,554 18,673 12,600 4 oe l 046 9°513 | 1.260 Nil “4 
Hanwella ...........00.0000... | Dec.31| ‘7,141 267 2;768 4,7 2,685 be 086 | 25 ’ 
Harpenden (Selangor)......| Dec. 31| 14527] 1,102 4413 | 6.067 3,150 ee 1,263 0215 i.) 
Hidden SIR snnendanii Dec, 31 | 1,653 | as 1,661 3,208 1,320 5 341 430 980 Ni 
Inch Kenneth, BOG: winanesad Dec. 31 | 20,301 | 514 11,354 25,170 ot 8,680 10 2,621 53 6,558 ~~ $98 "5 am | 
kee RSID ec. 31 amal fl. 3,0 5,4: 632 . a 37 371 | 91 ON ’ 
Krubong (Malacca) ......| Sept. 30| 696 ss ; 1 40 7520 a ha 7 "500 360 1 331 aS ex | Ni om, | 
Kuala Selangor | 15,123 be 11,906 | 16,687 : 12,916 1623 1 010 20 28 = 17] a 6s 
North Malay.............. ..| Dec. 31} 34,195 2,396 20,510 25,457 ae 19.560 - "950 28.598 0182| 5 SEBS (pes 
Oriental Rubber } 15,157 | 849 1397 | 8,790 on 2,200 2 ee 303 11,049 | Dr. 31| Ni | Trish, fin 
Panagula ................... Sc, 5,591 . | 2,908| 5,410 = 3,000 3 92 4,406 | 145] 2 
Rembia...................... Sept. 3 3,762 Dr. 140 714 ; = 140 on) o's| wee 
Rembau Jelei .............. | 26,297 | 2,900 16,636 36,427 16,124 "334 a + 512 18:864 | 11,640 2 |p 
Remfield .........0.000s0--. Dec. 31| — 16,238 3,500 | 10,958 | 12,341 10,933 | 5 wa Y 7331) 31593] 007) 38 | Bear Ls 
mamges Chak ...........00. Dec. 31 12,432 | 1,000 7.886 9,157 . 6,000 3 ?.000 114 8.631 ae | 2 Black La 
Sungei Salak.................. Dec. 31/ 12,830 = 5,018 9,775 6,000 5 = 982 13631 | 5,204) 2 " 
‘ Shops and agente J a 82 3,960 6,452 White M 
rmy and Navy ........... Jan. 27 | 601,544 14,634 81,815 | 193,845 , 82,00 55 |} 111,47 ly r 
Baker (Charles) ............ | Jan. 31 | Dr. 1,239 2472 | Dr. 4.212 | Dr.76,353 ee te 4212 | Dr’eso | etre | Mil’ | POTATOES 
Walls ee Jan. 31 82,344 | 29,435 50,309 | 113,788 || 38,500 | 11,250 ad 559 75,492 | 41050 | Nil | English 
ym g ° > 5 > a Pa 1 | - 1H ~~ 
os : QMAS) eee | Jan. 31 24,655 4,148 1,142 8,482 aoe ab) es 2,000 858 25,381 | 3,944]. Wibod, 
inburgh Investme | Me 29,62 73.19 - _ : | isbec 
7 Other Sompanies” Mar. 15 129,628 aa 73,199 319,858 17,888 41,280 10 “ite 14,031 |} 124,843 74,298 10 UGAR ( 
ng. ae zuese Teleph.| Dec. 31 364,338 oe 81,853 114,224 eee 65,869 3 ) 2,¢ 7 7 - 
Beaton (G.)and Sen... Dec. 31| 47,320 as 16,670 18,385 ‘ 0375 | 15 "6,500 ares | osaate | sino| vara 
Bradleys (Ch ter) ..... ..| Jan. 31] 52,619 aa 46,619 | 69,723 6,300 | 31,250 | 12 - 9,069 aioso | 380255 | 114 A 
British Tobacco (Australia Oct. 31 936,718 | aa 910,814 952,514 96,507 | 813,446 10 861 91 1.479 | 9 1479 | 10 G 
Brocklehurst-Whiston ee | 22,854 19,787 | Dr. 6,380 | Dr. 6,380 ae : ui 6 380 D 95 94 8 PR ee ' — 
RTD onan nnn nn. Dec. 31| 44,946 | 31679 | 33,481 : ; 2 30,000 rer || 35548 | 130306 | Ni Pieces 
Churchill and Sim ... .. Dec. 31 | 6,926 f Dr. 3,566 ,559 5,500 Di 1,000 8066 33°71 y2 16.2 : a Soft By 
Cory (Horace) ......... Dec. 31 7,574 724 3,403 4.004 1,513 a : "2'000 ™# 10 3070 mo 10 : _ 
Cow and Gate . wees] Sept.30| 95,163 ~ 36,299 | 83,928 | 32,625 io pa 3,674 || 123,602 73.325 | 10 West I 
Drey, Simpson, & Co. ......, Dec. 31 | 21,475 3,392 | 12,919 | —_13,219 ; 8 & : 6,000 243 14342 | 7,074 | 7 & 13 
Foster(M.B.)and Sons ...) Dec.31| 53,784 4,760 25,322 | 119,749 131 3,104 || 53,990 | 8 | 132 ™na000 
Galloway (P. H.)........... Dec. 31| 25,521 770 | 22°551| 34,175 7,500 111g 551 || 20918 | i7130| 10 | Veginia, 
G.R.A.. Manchester ......| Dec. 31 | 58,505 ae 39.745 | 53,116 14,940 7,245 10. 14,000 3.560 aa eat 54 068 | 36 | Ee | 
Inns and Co. ...... ..-| Dec. 31} 95,155 23,044 44,335 56,086 15,225 | 12,969 7 15,000 | 1,141 || 110,407 59,331| 15 | — 
Lacrinoid Products ........ Dec. 31 | 9,139 ae 2,955 | 3,930 3,125 5 (| : "170 | D 1.754 | D "3 01 | na | | 
Moss’ Empires .........0+- | Dec. 31] 162,030 | 22.894 | 62.789 | 89,756 15,560 49.937 gs | a 2.708 ] roa nas | gh ot | to 
Newman Industries......... | Dec. 31| 51,758 4,651 | 36,108 | 44,537 9,600 | 13.000} 20 10,000 7508 | |37:870 | 27.692| 20 | dlowar 
Pettigrew and Stephens ...| Feb. 19| 43,320 2.463 | 34,617 64,862 7,250 | 21,760! 16 ‘ + 5,607 || 41,544 3955 | 15 1 picmamac 
Pinchin, Johnson and Co.| Dec.31| 363,866 53,486 | 182,061 | 276,931 30,038 | 126,011 gm 26,012 | 3007622 | 1997882 | 12%, | eat 
Primitiva Gas (B.A.) ...... Dec. 31 | 533,745 | 100,000] 61.442! 139,076 ae 52,491 13g¢| 10,000 | — 1,049 || 482:117| 90,271 | 2st | ——_ 
Rolls Razor ....cee | Dec. 31] 88,736 | 9,926 | 45,072 | 49,049 9,000 | 25,000 | 80 10,000 1,072 || 60,281 | 32,215 | _ 60 
anny Electric ......... Dec. 31 | e77,778 | 394 | 614,017 680,944 || 135,000 | 158,750 | 8 & 512 | 315,000 5,267 || 802,109 | 555,333 | 8 & 52 
a iiiainisieseenning | Dec. 31 | °598 | 72 16.279 30,180 5,571 7,766 5 2,728 4 || 3,317 | 
Tayside Floorcloth ......... | Feb. 29) 26,335)... 26,335 | 70,669 +e 16,625 1212 | 207000 10,290 | a1'927 | 35%000 12 
Transparent Paper ......... | Dec. 31 37,629 | 10,000 | _ 16,546 23,727 | 10535] 10° | ©... | + 6011 |] 19,042 “4,452 | Nil 
Tunnel Port. Cement «..... Dec. 31| 466,461 | 71,418 | 190,043 | 288,866 | 23,400 | 123,637 20 | _... 13,006 || 422,946 | 251,421 | 22 | GRAINS 
nited Glass Bottle......... | Dec. 31| 456,053 | 195,093 | 237,348 | 58,566 | 87,686| 12 | 50,000 1,159 || 397,046 | 210,092| 12 Wheat, - 
ee, ceeeeeenees a ah} 206,814 | 8,228 | 124,031 | 145,265 | 16,000 | 102,769 | 2212 5°262 || 175,660 | 117,633 | 2a a 
a | De 21 | end 7 43,4 7 r cd 235 | 57 18 Maize, 
Tora mend C | De 31 | 39,421 | | 234,790 | 497,760 43,407 | 174,148 17 | 17,235 || 342,579 | 228,806 | 18 Maize, C 
ek 10 April 13, 1940... 56 7,411 569 | 3,796 | 5,668 673 2,363 | 610 ; 3,76 | 
J 36 all 56: 3,796 | J ‘ 2,363 | ‘nn 10 i 149 6,788 | 3,767 . 
Jan. 1 to April 13,1940| 666 | 139,136 10,411 | 76,456 | 110,275 |\|_15,131 | ; 49.995 "| goag | 2,281 |I 132,984 79024 __ tie inc ‘ 
+ Free of income tax. conn 
| Tin, N.} 
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‘Vie 
Apr. 1 

1949 
rad Apr.2, Apr.9 
, 19 9 1940 1940 
1s CEREALS AND MEAT 
| Na ° GRAIN, ac 
Wheat— . ¢ s d. 

10 9 No. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. 

12 9 eee aack oe bia tak asres 32 Ilo 32 1 
18 0 Eng. Gaz. av., per CWt. «...... 7 2 7 3 
| » ; eS ee , 

) lour, per 280 lb.— 

6% : Straights, d/d London......... 22 0 22 0 

NiL Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., percwt. 16 7 16 8 
sil eadtanereatendnneneness 12 7 12 6 
Maize, La Plata, 480 lb., f.o.b. 14 9 14 10): 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwl. 8 0 8 0 

| MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lb.— 
; ' 1 8 s 
English long sides............... { 6 0 ; 0 
Imported hinds ...............+ 5 4 5 4 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— fa ~@ 4 
acs ccccscvccccvcccvcezscocees 18 0 8 0 
BORO 2... ccccccccccccccccccees 4 4 4 4 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
ERRBOTCE 2.00 ccccccccccccscccccres 6 0 6 0 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 O 
BACON (per cwt.)— 
, Wiltshire cut sides ............ 113 ¢ 1139 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 
Dc paksdunenboessiaicevenceseus 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
 cctiinsnesbedesadseescesoos 143 0 143 0 
i (HEESE (per cwt.)— 
SEINE CROW) cscccccccccccccccces 783 O 78 O 
SNE asrccsscdusseneceseaves TS O 75 0 
English Cheddars .................. 
nt tieidaeecancbeaibuasenies 
(OCOA (per cwt.)— 
, f 34 6 34 3 
PD iniciiacunbanswndnpdabininicd ‘ a= 35 0 
ss 75 O 75 #0 
EE Siigd ince vekaaacdeiuihbekace 80 0 80 0 
62 0 60 0 
EE diiceunsnepuiaikneyecdanaes 65 0 62 6 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
ee | errr 44 0 43 0 
. . 82 0 80 O 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 110 0 110 0 
ce : 70 0 7 O 
Kempe, MOGI 2....00cccccsccceess 98 0 98 0 

oe EGGS (per 120)— 

iv. TEED GERD ciscksnbecensscucsccs 15 0 15 6 

i ver) f13 0 13 6 

Ri} Danish (15 lb. and over) ......... 136 B9 

Ni | FRUIT— 

2313 13 O 13 0 

Oranges, Jaffa ............0 boxes 19 0 19 0 

‘ a 40 

7 ” Spanish ......... lo c/s 2 . i : 

6 a 9 0 9 O 
Nil ” | ee bxs. 12 0 12 0 

4 > > 

2 L s, _ 12 6 12 6 

Nil emons, Messina ........... bxs.4 16 9 16 0 
Nil | Apples, B. Columbian...... bxs. cs. ae 
Nil ni a : 15 O 19 O 
a Onions, Egypt ......... bag 16 0 2 0 

° 3 | LARD (per cwt.)— 

Nil Irish, finest bladders .............. 46 0 46 0 
a 54 0 54 0 
na MNNE Siivkcinisiveciicicricsics: SR 6 42S 

29 | PEPPER (per Ib.)— 

34 Black Lampong (in Bond)........ 0 3 0 35g 

6 (Duty paid) ... 0 4 0 4) 

6 White Muntock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) 0 434 O 43 
12%) ” ” (Duty paid) . O 515 0 5 
Nil POTATOES (per cwt.)— ” 

Nil | English, King Edward, sina oe se. 

sid 8 O 8 6 

Wisb. : 2 110 0 110 O 

* isbech, King Edw.(per ton)(f)5 120 0 120 0 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— 

8 Centrifu als, 96°, prpt. shipm. 

15 Cif. cK. NN ails ceicetames 7 6 7 6 
1g Rermvep London— 

10 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 36 10 

“ Cubes, 1 cwt. cases .......0.0+. 40 10 4010 
Nil Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ............. 34 6 34 6 
~ Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons ..... 35 6 35 6 
10 West India Crystallised ...... f 7 : * 2 
+t "oBACCO (per lb.) — 

10 | Virginia, stemmed and un- 
ae | Rhod stemmed, common to fine . ; es 
6 ft odesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 

1 i ge aa a = 2 
Nil < 6 
10 
20 al 
15 tll contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 
121) Price is at buyers’ premises. 

24 
60 
& 512 

72 
12'2 
si Mg, Agee 

a / 
= 2 | GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
12 | Wheat, Chicago, OR i cian 1047 1067, 
-" ” innipeg, May ...... ‘ 887, 895g 
18 Maize, Spicago, May irciamieds 5653 587, 

i Ey FEE ccsscesccecese 40\4 4154 
BS SE, csrcesinexsess 65! 6714 

— | MET cy, Winnipeg, May ......... 521 535, 

| (per lb.) — 

| Teh Connecticut ...........- 11-12 11°50 
i in, N.Y., Straits, ee 47-37! 
| Lead NY. pot...c.eeceecees.s 5-00 5-10 
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Apr. 2, 
1940 
TOBACCO—continued s ¢€ 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 0 9 
GROIN dccccedccssedsscsccescese a. 
Stemmed ......... 07 
East Indian < 1 0 10 
{ Unstemmed........ a 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)-— d. 
Raw, Mid-American .............. 7°78 
» Giza, F.G.F. 10-46 
Yarns, 32’s Twist ae 
9 i iridicensenacinsace 15-66 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 24:25 


Cc ‘loth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. . & 
16 =< 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 24 9 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. ” 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s 34 «0 

» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., no 

18 x 16, 10 Ib. 13 6 
9 39 in. _ ditto, 3719. “yds. . 
16 x 15, 814 Ib. 12 6 
FLAX (per ton)— £ os 
OS EE eee 155 0 
IIE Ad idiekderkcconcusccsnescd 150 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
Italian PC ........ inaleal desebaiatn Nom 
a> ere 26/0 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. London 
ee ee 3600 

Daisee 2/3, c.i.f Dundee, 
PE cis sadcccsndesduuadeuans 32100 

SISAL (per ton)— 

African, Apr.-June— cs 
DME siteeninsstenteeaueeeuetentns 26 O 
GEE cocsinasuinarmabicaennendinn 25 0O 
EE chkiaduibenccascamndensnanani 24 0 

SILK (per lb.)— ee £ 
17 3 

SN ak Gtbicaticbirearebdinaanauiet { 17.9 
EE Tiliicatsadndiweniondadeuces 16 6 
WOOL (per lb.)— d. 

Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 19 

Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 1654 
99 blackfaced, greasy ....... 14 

Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 35 lo 

ve scrd. average snow white 28! 

. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 

Tops— 

CN dics ctoccnaceussvedsecns 4215 

56’s super carded...........0000. 3654 

48’s average carded ............ 2914 

ES ao vnescccsscccesscss 28 

MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— a 4, 
a + 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 37 3 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 22 6 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 111 0 

Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 257 6 

Steel rails, heavy .............00+0. 223 O 

Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) 24 9 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 

Copper (d)— 

COIN dscicccccccéscacececses 6200 
Tin— — 

48 15.0 

Standard cash ....00cccccscescocs 3490/0 

TRESS GROREIS ccc cccccccvesesese * - wy 
Lead (e)— 

Soft foreign, Cash ......ccccccece 25:00 
Spelter (e)— 

CD ics CRG iiins cicvcesecscccivece 2515/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 110,00 
Nickel, home delivery ............ {195 : . 
Antimony, Chinese ...........0++- 1 bs ; : 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit oe 
Platinum, refined ......... per 0z. 9100 
Quicksilver ...........64 per 761lb. $207.00 

a 4 
GOLD, per fine ounce ...........+.+. 168 0 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
GE: acnancsinseskcsncsecitrsinsdeuns 1 8ly 


(c) ‘Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


AMERICAN 


Apr. 9, 
1940 
 ¢& 


0 9 
2 0 
0 7 
2 6 
0 10 
a3 


2914 


6200 


250,150 
251/00 
248 10 0 
24900 


25/00 


25/15,0 
110/0/0 
190/00 
1950.0 
98/00 
9900 


9/10/0 
£51/8/6 


e &. 
168 0 


Apr. 3, Apr. 10, 
1940 1940 
METALS (per Ib.)—conr. Cents Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 5°75 5°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 5°40 5°59 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Pees BOs F ccccceccesscccecece 5lo 533 
Samtee, Mes 4 .cccccccccegece 733 7Tilq 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 10°85 10:92 
Cotton, Am. Mid., pO ae 10-90 10-99 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., "May ices ene 6:87 
Lard, Chicago, May ............ 5-70 6:00 
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Apr. 2, Apr. 9 
1940 1940 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. 


Portland, d/d site, London area 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)—d) 


s. . 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 45 0 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% Nom. 
o> BIR isiivndscascncsdecnnesens . J 
— per ton 60/0/0 
a. © 
»  Lartaric, English, less 5% 1 6! 
Ammonia, carb. ...... per ton 32/0/0 
* ae 9/6/0 
s. d. 
NI Ga oc cinccccccsins percwr. 18 O 
» powder........... ~~ 19 6 
Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 
a <€ 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. 0 10 
10/0/0 
9 Sulphate ...... Per ton4 39/15/90 
SOGR TICRIO. c.cccccccees -Pperton 11/0/0 
- ) 
I irc tdtesttiscccnee per ton 7 sh 0 
Sulphate of copper.... per ton 26/15/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
eee CN Gb Bec secscaccecccscese 13,10/0 
mipes (per Ib.)— s & 
Wet salted Austra- ) 
lian, Queensland f "40/50 Ibs. 0 = 
IE Bidtpiinccconnnnincaedaies : : 4 
Cape, Far eaee Ged, ...ccccccoccsce 0 8 
oa 18/20 Ibs. 0 934 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 9 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... Z 834 
0 7 
I iaictiice titkintanidedwnis 0 91 
INDIGO (per lb.)— . 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... . 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 10 


Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ............. 

Bark-Tanned Sole ..............+++ 

Shoulders from D.S. Hides 
Eng. or WS do. ...... 


. ; 1 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per 


Bellies from DS do. .........0.+++- 

co Bia. C8 WS Geicccccccccces 
eee TID tiscecntsccicsccdaene 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall. 


veal QUINN RRR RNR Re bt 


WKHhOUINNOOVUNOOSO 


Motor Spirit, England & Wales 654 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... Ql4 
Vapourising Oil . 91 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons ......... 334 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
iidsistecdesdccesssccuecs 0 6 
I dinsininaseriimaneeande 6 7 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
li 25.00 
I i cisnccendawcctesvcensscees 1 35. 0/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d, 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 011); 
Pe I sot ccncrsesacesecnece 1 0354 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 683 0 
Oe ME Wicdkacuccnsdecrccivaseceas 186 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
I I cncdscnescgesaccnccee 22 10 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3 it O incn perstd. 25/176 
9 212  weeees ‘ 9 25/2/6 
4 etseusens 99 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals __,, 28,/10/0 
PIRCHOERG sccccccccceccces per load ne 
Rio Deals er std 33/0/0 
iistitcannaasas - perstd.4 59.99 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
a OS eee 42/10 0 
TRADE, GEE cc cecccccccccscsccccecees 44/50 
Cotton-seed, crude ...........+++ 31/2'6 
COSTE, CIOES cccccecescccecccceccs 28 /2/6 
PD accacccncdncdocesescoceccscosseses 18/150 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 85/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
a dnciebtadiaceneneeesaanecece 16,76 
I iiikcincidnncavtodereanteee 17/18/9 
e. @ 
Turpentine (per cwt.) .........+6. 54 9 


(f) Official minimum and maximum prices. 


Apr. 3, 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 1940 
—cont Cents 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
eee 102 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1853 
Do. do. May-June 1814 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
96 deg. , spot i iimedantihenannden 2:77 
Sugar, ’Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 1-:435 
OT, Ce, BER iccccccccccccce 
Moody's Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31,1931—100 155°1 


s. 4. 
45 0 
Nom. 
0 2 
0 2! 
60/0/0 
e << 
1 6lo 
32/0/0 
9/6/0 
s. & 
18 0 
19 6 
9/10/0 
s. d. 
0 10 
10/0/0 
10/15/0 
11/0/0 
5/5/0 
5/10/0 
26 15/0 
1310/0 
s. d 
0 6g 
0 4lo 
O 514 
O 7s 
0 95g 
0 91 
0 7 
0 854 
eo F 
o 9 
5 6 
6 6 
110 
210 
3; O 
4 0 
1 2 
1 5 
l 5 
2 0 
1 Oo 
1 2 
s 2 
1 5 
2 0 
2 4 
§ 3 
6 3 
1 654 
0 Ql, 
0 9 
1 334 
O 614 
0 7 
2500 
35500 
s. d. 
0 1015; 
1 054 
83 0O 
86 O 
22 10 
2517/6 
25/2/6 
24/2/6 
28/10/0 
3300 
50 00 
42100 
4450 
31/26 
28/2'6 
18 15/0 
82/6 
16/17/6 
1900 
s. d. 
54 9 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 
(d) Quotations for standard copper no longer available. 


New 


Ee eee 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 10, 


1940 
Cents 


102 
1854 
1812 


N 
Vint 


158-3 
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THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS FOR 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be closed 
from April ro until April 24, 1940, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool 
April 5, 1940. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


INLAND OVERSEAS 
ce ¢. £s. d. 
12 Months’ - : 218 0 310 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be 
obtained in 


THE CITY: 20 Bishopsgate, and all principal newsagents 
and bookstalls. 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 111 Rue Reaumur. 
W.H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max 
AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 
GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 

BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 

CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW YORK : The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 131 Varick St. and Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 


with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 


willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QuarTERLY REviEw 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG, Editor 


IN THE APRIL ISSUE 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 


in a brilliant article, only the size of a small book, con- 
denses the whole explanation of why the Germans are 
what they are—the philosophical and historical reasons 
for their dissatisfaction of spirit, together with an 
original discussion of the common origins of Naziism and 
Communism and the meaning of this for the world today, 


‘*The Problem Child of Europe” 


—a rational diagnosis that opens new vistas. 
also: 


War for Our World 
By Andre Siegfried 


Lawless Maritime Warfare 
By Charles Warren 


Turkey and Her Allies 
By Halide Edib 
Will Stalin Sell Out China ? 
By Edgar Snow 


Japan’s Economic Invasion of China 
By John E. Orchard 


British Policy in the Far East 


By Gerald Samson 


The Political Heritage of Pius XIl 
By George La Piana 


Germany Behind the Blockade 
By Karl Brandt 


French Economy on a War Footing 
By Andre Philip 


How Britain Will Finance the War 
By Lionel Robbins 


The Middle West Books Abroad 
By W. W. Waymack 


The War at Sea 


By Hector C. Bywater 


other articles, notes, appraisals of new books 


Single copies may be obtained trom booksellers or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, LTD. 


5 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4 
Subscription rate, $5 a year, post free 


(through any agency or direct from the publishers) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


45 East 65th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre anp Spottiswoope Limitep, His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. Published weekly by 
Tue Economist Newsparer, Lrp. at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.-Saturday, April 13, 1940. Entered as Second Class Mail Mat t New York, N.Y., Post Office. 





